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BOOR        III. 
Progrefs    of    Sciences. 

SKETCH        II. 

Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Morality. 

THE  principles  of  morality  are  little 
underftood  among  favages  :  and 
if  they  arrive  at  maturity  among 
enlightened  nations,  it  is  by  flow- 
degrees.  This  progrefs  points  out  the 
hiflorical  part^  as  fird  in  order:  but  as 
*hat  hiftory  would  give  little  fatisfadHon, 
without  a  rule  for  comparing  the  morals 
of  different  ages,  and  of  difierent  nations^ 
Vx^h.lV.  A  I 
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I  begin  with  the  principles  of  morality^ 
fuch  as  ought  to  govern  at  all  times,,  and 
in  all  nations.  The  prefent  fketch  accor- 
dingly is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
firft,  the  principles  are  unfolded ;  and  the 
iecond  is  altogether  hiftorical. 


PART        I. 

Principles    of    Morality* 

SECT.        I. 

Human    Anions    analyfed. 

THE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more 
vifible,  than  in  the  nice  adjuftment 
of  our  internal  frame  to  our  fituation  in 
this  world.  An  animal  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  felf- motion;  and  in  performing 
animal  fundlions,  requires  no  external  aid. 
This  in  particular  is  the  cafe  of  man,  the 
nobleft  of  terreflrial  beings.  His  heart 
beats^  his  blood  circulates^  his  (lomach 
digefts,  &c.  &c.     By  what  means  ?     Not 

furely 
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Sk.ILi.  I.  Morality^  3 

furely  by  the  laws  of  mcchanifm,  which 
are  far  from  being  adequate  to  fuch  ope- 
rations. They  are  effc<5ls  of  an  internal 
power,  beftow'd  on  man  for  preferving 
life.  The  power  is  exerted  uniformly,  and 
without  interruption,  independent  of  will, 
and  without  confcioufnefs. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  pleafure 
and  pain :  thefe  generate  defire  to  attain 
what  is  agreeable,  and  to  fhun  what  is 
diiagreeable ;  and  he  is  poflefTed  of  other 
powers  which  enable  him  to  gratify  his  de- 
fires.  One  power,  termed  injiinli^  is  exert- 
ed indeed  with  confcioufnefs ;  but  with^ 
out  will,  and  confequently  withbut  defi- 
ring  or  intending  to  produce  any  effe<5^. 
Brute  animals  a6l  for  the  moft  part  by  in- 
ftind :  hunger  prompts  them  to  eat,  and 
cold  to  take  fhelterj  knowingly  indeed, 
but  without  exerting  any  adt  of  will,  and 
without  forefight  of  what  will  happep.  In- 
fants of  the  human  fpecies  are,  like  brutes, 
governed  by  inflindl:  they  apply  to  the 
nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking  will 
fatisfy  their  hunger ;  and  they  weep  when 
pained,  without  any  view  of  relief.  But 
men  commonly  are  governed  by  defire  and 
^mention.  In  the  progrefs  from  infancy 
A  a  to 
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to  fnaturity,  the  mind  opens  to  !obje€ld 
without  end^  agreeable  and  difagree^bk^ 
which  raife  in  us  a  defire  to  attain  thft 
former  and  avoid  the  latter.  The  will  is 
influenced  by  defire ;  and  the  adlions  thug 
performed  are  termed  n^oluntary. 

But  to  have  an  accurate  concept^pn  of 
human  nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  more 
particular.  To  incline,  to  intend,  to  con- 
ient,  to  refolve,  to  will,  are  acSs  of  the 
mind  prepara|ory  to  external  adlion.  Thefq 
ieveral  a6ls  are  well  underftood,  tho'  they 
cannot  be  defined,  being  perfedlly  fimple. 
As  every  adl  implies  a  power  to  a^,  thQ 
ads  mentioned  mud  be  the  effe<5ls  of  menn 
tal  powers.  The  mind  cannot  determine 
without  having  a  power  tq  determine,  noo 
will  without  having  a  power  to  will. 

Inftindive  anions  are  exerted  without 
any  previous  defire  or  motive,  and  with^, 
out  any  previous  adl  of  will.  Adlions  in-^ 
fluenced  by  defire  or  motives  are  very  dif-, 
ferent.  In  fuch  actions,  will  is  effential  to 
connedl  the  defire  or  motive  with  the  ex- 
ternal a<5l.  A  man  who  defires  or  is  mo-^ 
ved  to  perform  an  external  adl  in  view^ 
mufl  have  a  power  to  determine  himfelf ; 
that  power  is  termed  will\  and  the  deter-, 

.     .  piin&tipn 
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minatian  is  an  adl  of  wilK  With  refpedl: 
to  external  a<9:^  inflqenced  by  Jefire,  we 
cannot  even  move  a  fing?r^  without  a  pre- 
"vious  a^  of  will  dirediing  that  motioft. 
We  are  very  feofible  of  thi^  det^rminatiou 
oradt  of  will,  when  v^e  deliberate /ujfxin 
motives  that  tend  to  different  ends.  The 
mind  for  fomer  time  is  fufpeftded,  delibe- 
rates, and/^l  l^ft  determines  according  to 
the  ftfongeft  motive.  But  there  muft  alfo 
l?e  a  detei*£ftipation  where  there  is  but  a 
4pglenvptiv;e,,  though  Aot  fo  perceptible., 
l^^ing  called  tp  dinner  when  hungry,  I  in- 
%mly  qbey  the  cajl.  I  cannot  go  to  din- 
ner without  firft  determining  txi  rife  from 
my  feat.  And  it  is  this  determination  that 
iatkles  it  to  be  called  a  volupttary  a6l,  as: 
much  as  where  ^he  determinatipn  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  moft  anxious  deliberation. . 

Some  eflfe(5ls  require  a  ti'ain  of  adions ; 
walking,  reading,  finging*      Where  thefe 
anions  ai^   i;inifprm,   as-  in  walking,   or 
iieafly  fo,  as  in  playing  on  a  mufical  in- 
ftrfiment,  an  a(5l  of  will  is  only  neceflary, 
2rt  the  commencement :  the  train  proceeds , 
by  ha^^it  without  any  new  ad:  of  will.  The 
body  is  antecedently  adjufted  to  the  uni-- 
teo  progrefsi   and  is  difturbed  if  any, 

thing 
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thing  unexpedled  happen  :  in  walking,  for 
example,  a  man  feels  a  fliock  if  he  happen 
to  tread  on  ground  higher  or  lower  than 
his  body  was  prepared  for.  -The  power 
thus  acquired  by  habit  of  ading  without 
will,  is  an  illuftrious  branch  of  our  na- 
ture; for  upon  it  depend  all  the  arts,  both 
the  fine  and  the  ufeful.  To  play  on  the 
violin,  requires  wonderful  fwiftnefs  of 
fingers,  every  motion  of  which  in  a  learn*^ 
er  is  preceded  by  an  a^  of  will :  and  yet 
by  habit  folely,  an  artift  moves  his  fingers 
with  no  lefs  accuracy  than  celerity.  Let 
the  mod  handy  perfon  try  for  the  firft 
time  to  knit  a  docking ;  every  motion  of 
the  needle  demands  the  ftri(5left  attention; 
and  yet  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  will  move  thd 
needle  fo  fwiftly  as  almoft  to  efcape  the 
eye,  without  once  looking  on  her  work. 
If  every  motion  in  the  arts  required  a  new 
adl  of  will,  they  would  remain  in  infancy 
for  ever ;  and  what  would  man  be  in  that 
cafe  ?  In  the  foregoing  inftances,  we  are 
confcious  of  the  external  operation  with- 
out being  confcious  of  a  caufe.  But  there 
are  various  internal  operations  of  whicb 
we  have  no  confcioufnefs ;  and  yet  that 
ihey  have  exifted  is  made  known,  by  their- 

effe(Sfe^ 
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efFedls.  Often  have  I  gone  to  bed  ^ith  a 
confufed  notion  of  what  I  was  ftudylng  j 
and  have  awaked  in  the  morning  com- 
pletely maftcr  of  the  fubjedl.  I  have 
heard  a  new  tune  of  which  I  carried  away 
but  an  imperfedt  conception.  A  week  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight  after,  the  tune  has  oc- 
curred to  me  in  perfedlion;  recoUedling 
with  diflBculty  where  1  heard  it.  Such 
things  have  happened  to  me  frequently, 
and  probably  alfo  to  others.  My  mind 
muft  have  been  aAive  in  thefe  inftances, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There  ftill  remains  another  fpecies  of 
adlionS)  termed  involuntary.  Stridly  fpeak* 
ing,  every  adtion  influenced  by  a  motive 
is  voluntary y  becaufe  no  fuch  adion  can  be 
done  but  by  an  antecedent  adt  of  will.  But 
in  a  lefs  ftri(3:  fenfe,  a(5lions  done  contrary 
to  defire  are  termed  involuntary ;  and  they 
have  more  or  lefs  of  that  charadler  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  motive.  A  man 
to  free  himfelf  from  torture,  reveals  the 
fecrets  of  his  party :  his  confeflion  is  in  a 
degree  involuntary,  being  extorted  from 
him  with  great  reludance.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  that  after  the  firmed  refolution  to 
rpveal  nothing,  his  mind  is  unhinged  by 

exquifite 
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cxquifite  torture:  the  difcovery  he  makes 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  involuntary. 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  accountable 
being,  anfwerable  for  his  conducfl  to  God 
and  man.    In  doing  any  adlion  that  wears 
a  double  face,  he  is  prompted  by  his  na- 
ture to  explain  the  fame  to  his  relations, 
his  friends,  his  acquaintance;   and  above 
all,  to  thofe  who  have  authority  over  him^ 
He  hopes  for  praife  for  every  right  adlion, 
and  dreads  blame  for  every  one  that  is 
wrong.     But  for  what  fort  of  adlions  does 
he  hold  himfelf  accountable  ?   Not  furely 
for  an  inftincflive  acJlion,  which  is  done 
blindly,    without   intention  and  without 
will:    neither  for  an  involuntary  adion, 
becaufe  it  is  extorted  from  him  reludantly, 
and  contrary  to  his  defire ;  land  leall  of  all, 
for  adlions   done   without    confcioufnefsu 
What  only  remain  are  voluntary  acElions 
proceeding  from  defire,  which  are  done  as 
we  fay  wittingly  and  willingly :  for  theft 
we  muft  account,    if  at  all  accountable; 
and  for  thefe  every  man  in  confcience  holds 
himfelf  bound  to  account. 

Further  upon  voluntary  adlions.  To  in- 
tend and  to  will,  though  commonly  held 
fynonymous,  fignify  different  a<Sts  of  the 

mind. 
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rsAs^.  Inftnllon  i^efpeati  th«  Ibfeai  WiU 
rc{f*<9i8  the  a^lioa  that  is  exerted  for  pror 
ducing^tfae  eSedt^  \t  is  vaj  Int^ntion^  for 
exampld^  to  rtlievc  my  fViend  from  diftrefs  t 
upon  ieiihg .  him^  it  is  itty  Will  to  give 
him  a  ftim  far  his  relief  i  the  external  qidt 
of  giving  follows }  and  my  friend  is  Jfelie- 
-ved,  which  is  the  efieA  intended.  But 
thefe  internal  £i<^s  afe  always  united:  I 
cannot  will  the  means,  without  intcndingj 
the  effedt  *  attd  I  cannot  intend  the  efFe<fl> 
withoot  willing  the  means. 

Some  effcds  of  voluntary  afllon  follow 
neceflarily :  A  wound  is  art  effedl  that  ne- 
ceflafily  follows  the  flabbing  a  perfon  with 
a  dagger:  death  is  a  necelTary  effed  of 
throwing  one  down  from  the  battlements 
of  a  high  tower.  Some  effeds  are  pro- 
bable only :  I  labour  in  order  to  provide 
for  my  family  j  fight  for  my  country  to 
refcue  it  from  oppreflbrs  ;  take  phyfiq  for 
my  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  event  in- 
tended does  not  neceflarily  nor  always  fol- 
low. 

A  itian,  when  he  wills  to  adl:,  muft  in- 
tend the  neceffary  effed:  a  perfon  who 
ftabs,  eeriairtly  intends  to  wound.  But 
where  {he  eflSfd  is  probable  ^nly,  one  may 

Vol.  IV.  B  /  ad 
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a<ft  widiout  intending  the  eflfcdl  that  fol- 
lows :  a  ftone  thrown  by  me  at  random 
into  the  market-place,  may  happen  to 
wound  a  man  without  my  intending  it. 
One  ads  by  inftlnd,  without  either .  will 
or  intention :  voluntary  adlions  that  ne- 
ceflarily  produce  their  eiSfed,  imply  inten- 
tion: voluntary  adlions,  when  the  effedt 
is  probable  only,  are  fometimes  intended^ 
fometimes  not. 

Human  actions  are  diftinguiflied  fronir 
each  other  by  certain  qualities^  termed 
right  and  wrong.  But  as  thefe  make  the 
corner- ftone  6f  morality,  they  are  referved 
to  the  following  fcdion. 


SECT.      II. 

Druifion    of  Human   ASiions    into    Rights 
Wrongy  and  Indifferent. 


np  H  E  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in 
voluntary  adlions,  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  foundation  of  mora- 
lity ;  and  yet  philofophers  have  been 
ftrangely  perplexed  about  them.  The  hi- 
.  ftory 
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ftory  of  their  various  cfKhions,  would  fig- 
nify  little  but  to  darken  the  fubjed  :  the 
reader  will  have  more  fatisfaiSion  in  feeing 
thefe  qualities  explained,  without  entering 
at  all  into  controverfy. 

No  perfbn  is  ignorant  of  primary  and 
fecohdary  qualities,  a  diftiniSlion  much  in- 
filled on  by  philofophers.  Primary  qua- 
lities, fuch  as  figure,  cohefion,  weight, 
are  permanent  qualities,  that  exift  in  a 
fubjefl  whether  perceived  or  not.  Se- 
condary qualities,  fuch  as  colour,  tafte^ 
fmell,  depend  on  the  percipient  as  much 
as  on  the  ftibjeft,  being  nothing  when 
not  perceived.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are 
qualities  of  the  latter  fort:  they  have  no 
exiftence  but  when  perceived;  and,  like 
all  other  fecondary  qualities,  they  are  per- 
ceived intuitively ;  having  no  dependence 
on  reafon  nor  on  judgement,  more  than 
colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafte  {a). 

The  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  vo- 
luntary aiSlions,  are  fecondary,  like  beauty 
and  uglinefs  and  the  other  fecondary  qua- 
lities, mentioned.  Like  them,  they  are  ob- 
jeds  of  intuitive  perception,  and  depend 
not  in  any  degree  on  reafon.    No  argu- 

Xa)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  x.  p.  207.  edit.  5.  ' 
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menu  U  reqwifite  fejd  pvoivi^  thi«::t6>  lefaisfi 
%a  innocent  babe  fpoi«  th«jaw&'<rf»i!W(Edlv 
to  feed  the  hungry^  to  ddEhe.tibA'm^i 
are  right  a<ftiori8:  they  aw  pesi;Ai[Ye4^^l$)  ba 
fo  intuitively.  As  JittJ*  i*  i«^.  »fgft(iWQ6 
yeqwfite  to  piove,'  tl^at  qqiUfcJs^^.decfit, 
perjury,  af«  wwog  a^^jon*;  thfy  aP«:Pl?Fr» 
chived  to  be  fo  int^kivQ^jj,  /^bfrPfi^jh^ft 
be4tow'd  oa  maw,  4iff^n|  ;f%?ftlT^ef,jf9JC 
4ifFerent  -purpofes.  Tj-«tb  .<%ft4.:feJ,fi^ia?4 
arc  inveftigated  hyiKh^  }:c^Qm'Rghm^fi 
iBeauty  and:  v«gUne(^;ftiEe  ^Qt^fl^of -.ai^^ft&j 
tinqwn.  by.  the  nam©  qf  it^4i:  .i^ght;.%a<l 
wrong  are  obje<3&  9^  a  :j;?;(vf^;t«i:«|ei  ,tb« 

tbefe  qpaUti^f  ?o.be.hi4,fr'$>i»  m^^B^^^P^ 
tion,  in.ivain  ^JfOi^W  FftMTj^  .^  5iM^o?(F6r 
tbem  by  any  arg^im^nt  or  p^ocefs  of  i^9t* 
foMing :  thp  .attenn^pt  would  be  abllir^  j .  m 
l^fs  fa  tl^an  an  attempt  to  difcQv?i;  bj5  f e*'^ 
foning  colourvOr  ta,fte^  or  fpaejl  *,  [•,.., 
,.:...  :>  Right 


^  .♦  JEi)«fj'B»K;ef^lon»  w»(^  pf  o^eeii;  firoqii  fenp^  ;^,. 
culty  or  pqwer  of  perception,  termed  y^w/^.'.  The 
moral  fenfe,  by 'which  we  perceive  the  qualities  of 
Tight  arid  wrong,  may  be  ttonflde red  either  as  a 
4)ranch  of -the  fenie  6£  feeing,  by  which  we  perceive 
the  aftions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  or  as  a 
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no  other  kind.  An  inftindlive  adipn  may 
be  agreeable^  niay  b^  d^fagrceable  ]  bot  it 
cannot  prpp^rly  b«  4?9oaaj#ajDQ^:t  fii^^W 
right  or  wroag.  An  Inyolftntary  a^Sl  k 
burtftil  to:  itfee  agent,  ?|nd  4iCrgreeaWfi.to 
thefpeiaaMfi  but  it  if;  aether  right  |»p^ 
wrong,  Tl^^ie  quaUties  a|fo  d^pcpd  in  no 
degree  on  thfc  events  Thps,,  if  to  ftvejiejj 
friend  frcan:  drowning  I  jHunge  intot  a  w 
i^e£/-tlie:.ai%ion.  is  rights  ddb'  I  happcqito 
edmetotf  :lktie.  And  if  I  %ini  a  ftrd»  at  a 
piai^  Imhmd.his  ;badt«  t^ea8^on is  wcosg; 
iho'  I  happen,  nc^  to  to^ch  him.  ;    : 

-iThe  quaUfiiefi^;of  right  mi.oi  agreeable^ 
accL  ipiepai>^le}  ^md  fib  are  the  qvaUttes 
of  wrong  and  i>rdjifagr?eabl!?.  A  right 
waion  is.agreeabk^  «Qt  only  in  the  diw^ 
pcxccptioni  b«t  cQually  fo  in  every  fubfe- 

feufe  diftba  from  all  pthers.  The  fcafes  hy  wbicli 
objeAs  are  perceived^  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  difUnft  boundaries :  the  fortmg  or  dafling 
them^  feems  to  dispeodt  mofe  oa  tafte  and  fancy, 
than  on  nature.  I  have  followed  thf  pls^i  laid  dowa 
by  former  writei-s}  which  isj^  to  confidcr  the  moral 
fcoft  as  a  ftnfe  diftinft  from  others,  becauic  it  is 
the  eafieft  and  dcarcft  manner  of  .eoncetving  it. 

<juent 
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^liierit  recbirciaioni  Add  in  beth?  circum- 
fiances  equally,  a  wrong  adion  is  di(a« 
grt^ble. 

Right  anions  are  diftinguifhed  by  tke 
inoral  fcnfe  into^  tw^o  kinds,  whAH  ought  to 
be  done,  and'  ^hat  may  be  done,  or  left 
undone.  Wrong  adtions  admit  ticA  that 
diftindion:  they  are  all  prohibited  to  be 
done.  To  fay  that  an  action  oHght;  to  be 
don^,  means  that  we  are  tied  br  obliged 
to  perform;  and  to  fay  that  an' adion 
ought  not  to  be  done,  means  that  we  are 
reftrained  from  doings  it.  Thtf' the  neccP- 
fity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or  obliged, 
is  not  phylical,  but  oiily  what  is' com- 
monly termed  moral;  yet  we  conceive  our- 
felves  deprived  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and 
neceffarily  bound  to  a<ft  or  to  forbear  aA- 
ing,  in  oppofition  to  every  other  motive- 
The  neceffity  liere  defcribed  is  termed  duty^ 
The  moral  neceflity  we  are  under  to  for- 
bear harming  the  innocent,  is  a  proper 
example :  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  re^ 
ftrainttobe  our  duty,  which  no  motive 
whatever  will  excufe  us  for  tranfgrefSng. 

The  duty  of  performing  or  forbearing 
any  adlion,  implies  a  right  in  feme  perfoa 
to  exa<ft  performance  of  that  duty;  and 

accordingly. 
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accordraglyf  a  dtxj  or  bblig^aitioii  ricceflk- 
lily  infers  a  correipdndlrig  right.  My 
promife  to  pay  L.  loo  to  John,  confers  a 
right  on  him  to  demand^  performatiCe^ 
Tlie  man  who  commits  an  injury,  violates 
xht  right  of  the  perfon  injured;  which  en-^ 
titles  that  perfon  to  demand  reparation  of 
the  wrong.  :  -  ^ 

Duty  is  twofold  ;  duty  to  others,  and 
duty  to  ourfelves.  With  refpedl  to  the 
former,  the  doing  what  We  ought  to  do; 
is  termed  jujl :  the  doirtg  what  we  ought 
not  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we 
ought  to  do,  are  termed  unjuft.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  ourfelves,  the  doing  what  we 
ought  to  do,  is  termed  proper :  the  doing 
what)  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omit- 
ting what  we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  aiw- 
proper.  Thus,  rights  figiiifying  a  quality 
of  certain  adions,  is  a  genus ;  of  which 
juji  and  proper  are  fpecies :  nvrmg^  fignify- 
ing  a  quality  of  other  adlions,  is  a  genus  ; 
of  which  unjujl  and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  adions  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be 
done  or  left  undone,  come  next  in  order. 
They  are,  like  the  former,  right  when 
done;  but  they  di£fer,  in  not  being  wrong 
when  leftundone.  To  remit  a  juft  debt 
>  for 
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a  iubje<a  in  jComrpiKerfy  ratjie?  tbaft  ga,  «q 
few.  with)  a^  n?ig;U)our,  generou^jr;  %<,  rer 
tgara  good  for  iU,  ^c  fxa^ples  of  ^ttis  fy^^ 
cies*  ;  TjJPy;  are  uni verfally,  approved  ^is 
rigbif  anions :  but  ^  no  perfon  has  a  right 
or  ^tle  to  oblige  us  to  perform  fuch  ac- 
tions, the  leaving  them  undone  is  not  a 
wrong :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  for- 
b^raoce.  Anions  .that  cotne  under  this 
clafs,  :^aU  be  termed  arbitrary  or,  difire-* 
tiomrjfffpvyr^ntof  a  noore  pfoper  ddfig^ 
nation.    .   .  ,   .  . 

.So  ranch  for  %ht  a<$lions»  and  thcii  di- 
yifions.  .Wrong  a^ons  arfe  of  two  kinds, 
ervHtHal^nd  mlp<^k.  What  are  done  in<* 
teu^ionaUy!  to  ppt^uce  mifchief,  are  crim* 
najl:  rafli  or  ungiairdcd  a<5tions  that  pro-^ 
diiceimifchief  without  intentioii,  ar^  eul- 
fahk,  Thf  former  are  reftrained  by  pd- 
oifjiment,  to.be  handled  in  the  5th  fedlion  ; 
the  latter  by  reparation,  to  be  handled  in 
the  6th.  , 

The  divijGons  of  voluiitary  adions  are 
not  yet.exhaufted.  Some  there  are  that^ 
properly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  denominated 
cither  right  or  wrong.  Adipns  done  mere* 
Jy  for  amufeoaent  or  paftime,  without  in- 
.  .  tention 
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tendon  to  produce  good  or  ill^  are  of  that 
kind  ;  leaping,  for  example,  running, 
jumping  over  a  flick,  throwing  a  ftone  to 
make  circles  in  the  water.  Such  adlions 
arc  neither  approved  nor  difapproved: 
they  may  be  termed  indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  moral  fenfe,  more  than  for 
doubting  the  exiftence  of  the  fenfe  of 
beauty,  of  feeing,  or  of  hearing.  In  fac^, 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  qua- 
lities of  actions,  is  no  lefs  diftindl  and 
clear,  than  that  of  beauty,  of  colour,  or 
of  any  other  quality ;  and  as  every  per- 
ception is  an  adl  of  fenfe,  the  fenfe  of 
beauty  is  not  with  greater  certainty  e- 
vinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty, 
than  the  moral  fenfe  is  from  the  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  this 
fenfe  diflributed  among  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfedlior^  but  there  ^ 
perhaps  never  exifted  any  one  above  the 
condition  of  an  idiot,  who  poffelTed  it  not 
in  fome  degree;  and  were  any  man  en- 
tirely deflitute  pf  it,  the  terms  right  and 
nvrong  would  be  to  him  no  lefs  unintelli- 
gible, than  the  term  colour  is  to  one  bom 
blind. 

Vot.IY.  C  That 
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That  every  individual  is  enduecj  with 
a  fenfe  of  right  and  yrrong,  more  or  left 
diftind,  will  probably  be  granted;  but 
whether  there  be  among  men  what  may 
be  termed  a  common  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident. 
There  is  no  abfiirdity  in  fuppofing  the 
opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong; 
to  be  as  various  as  abput  beauty  and  de- 
formity. And  that  the  fuppofition  is  not 
deftitute  of  foundation,  we  are  le4  to  fiif- 
pedl,  upon  difcovering  that  in  difFeren? 
countries,  and  even  in  the  fame  country 
at  different  times,  the  opinions  publicly 
efpoufed  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong, 
are  extremely  various;  that  among  fome 
pations  it  was  held  lawful  for  a  man  tq 
fell  his  children  for  flaves,  and  in  their 
infancy  to  abandon  them  to  wild  hearts ; 
that  it  was  held  equally  lawful  to  punifh 
children,  even  capitally,,  for  the  crime  of 
their  parent ;  that  the  murdering  an  ene- 
my in  cold  blood,  was  once  a  common 
pra<5lice;  that  human  facrifices,  impious 
no  lefs  than  immoral  according  to  our  no- 
tions, were  of  old  univerfal ;  that  even  in 
later  times,  it  has  been  hpld  meritprious^ 
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to  infliA  cruel  torments  for  the  flighted 
deviations  from  the  religious  creed  of  the 
plurality;  and  that  among  the  moft  en- 
lightened nations,  there  are  at  this  day 
confiderable  differences  with  refpe<5l:  to  thd 
rules  of  morality.     . 

Thefe  fadls  tend  not  to  difprove  the  re- 
ality of  a  common  fenfe  in  morals :  they 
only  prove^  that  the  moral  fenfe  has  not 
been  equally  perfecfl  at  all  times^  nor  ip 
all  countries.  This  branch  of  the  hiftory 
of  morality,  is  referved  for  the  fecond 
part.  To  give  fome  interim  fatisfadlion, 
I  fhall  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  favage  ftate 
is  the  infancy  of  man;  during  which, 
the  more  delicate  fenfes  lie  dormant^  lea- 
ving nations  to  the  authority  of  cuftom^ 
of  itnitationj  and  of  paflion,  without  any 
juft  tafte  of  morals  more  than  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  a  nation^  like  an  individual, 
ripens  gradually^  and  acquires  a  refined 
tafle  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts : 
after  which  we  find  great  uniformity 
of  opinion  about  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong;  with  few  exceptions, but  what  may 
proceed  from  imbecillity,  or  corrupted  edu- 
catibn.  There  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
even  in  the  moft  enlightened  ages,  men 
C  2  who 
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who  have  fingular  notionis  in  morality^ 
and  in  many  other  fubjedls;  which  no 
more  affords  an  argument  againft  a  com- 
mon fenfe  or  flandard  of  right  and  wrongs 
than  a  monfter  doth  againft  the  ftandard 
that  regulates  our  external  form,  or  than 
an  exception  doth  againft  the  truth  of  a 
general  propofirion. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniformi- 
ty of  opinion  with  refpecfl  to  right  and 
wrong,  is  a  matter  of  fadl  of  which  the 
only  infallible  evidence  is  obfervation  and 
experience :  and  to  that  evidence  I  appeal ; 
entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  rea- 
fon  above  given,  the  inquiry  be  confined 
to  enlightened  nations.  In  the  mean  time^ 
I  take  liberty  to  fuggeft  an  argument 
from  analogy.  That  if  there  be  great  uni- 
formity among  the  different  tribes  of  men 
in  feeing  and  hearings  in  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  judging  of  truth  and  error,  the 
lame  uniformity  ought  to  be  expedled  with 
refpe<5l  to  right  and  wrong.  Whatever 
minute  diflferences  there  may  be  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  perfon  from  another,  yet  in  the 
general  principles  that  conftitute  our  na- 
ture, internal  and  external,  there  is  won- 
derful uniformity  • 

This 
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.  This  uniformity  of  fentimcnt^  which 
m^y  be  termed  the  common  fmfe  of  mankind 
with  reJpeB  to  right  and  ivrong^  is  cflencial 
jto  focial  beings.  Did  the  moral  fenti- 
ments  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their  faces, 
they  would  be  unfit  for  fociety:  difcord 
and  controvcrfy  would  be  endlefs,  and 
fnajor  'vis  would  be  the  only  rule  of  right 
and  wrong. 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  tho* 
general,  is  not  altogether  univerfal :  men 
there  are,  as  above  mentioned,  who  difier 
from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with 
refpedl  to  various  points  of  morality.  What 
ought  to  be  the  condudl  of  fuch  men  ? 
ought  they  to  regulate  their  condu<ft  by 
that  ftandard,  or  by  their  private  convic- 
tion I  There  will  be  occafion  afterward 
to  obferve,  that  we  judge  of  others  as  we 
believe  they  judge  of  themfelves ;  and  that 
private  conviiflion  is  the  ftandard  for  re- 
wards and  punifhments  [a).  But  with  re- 
fpedl  to  every  controverfy  about  property 
and  pecuniary  intcreft,  and,  in  general, 
about  every  civil  right  and  obligation,  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  to  every  in- 
dividual the  ftandard,  and  not  private  con- 

(4)sca.f.   - 
•    '  virion 
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vldHon  or  conftience ;  for  proof  o£  which 
take  what  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fcnfe  of  a  common 
nature,  not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but 
in  every  Ipecies  of  animals.  And  that  out 
perception  holds  true  in  fadl,' is  verified 
by  experience;  for  there  appears  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  creatures  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  a  difformity,  no  lefs  re- 
markable, in  creatures  of  different  kinds. 
It  is  accordingly  a  fubjed  of  wonder,  to 
find  an  individual  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its 
internal  or  external  ftruiSlure :  a  child  bora 
with  averfion  to  its  mother^  milk,  is  a 
wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  born  without  a 
mouth,  or  with  more  than  one. 

Secondly,  This  fenfe  dilates,  that  the 
common  nature  of  man  in  particular,  is 
invariable  as  well  as  univerfal  j  that  it  will 
be  the  fame  hereafter  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  as  it  was  in  time  paft  j  the  fame  a- 
mong  all  nations^  and  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth:  nor  are  we  deceived  j  becaufe,  al- 
lowing for  flight  differences  occafioned  by 
culture  and  other  accidental  circumftances, 
the  fadl  correfponds  to  our  perception. 

Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  common 

nature 
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nature  is  right  aind  perjcSi^  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  model  or  ilandard  for  every 
human  being.  Any  remarkable  deviation 
from  it  in  the  ftru<^ure  of  an  individual^ 
appears  imperfedt  or  irregular ;  and  raifes 
a  painful  emotion :  a  monftrous  birth,  ex- 
citing curiofity  in  a  philofopher,  fails  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  excite  averfion  in  every 
fpeiflaton 

This  fenie  of  perfection  in  the  common 
nature  of  man,  comprehends  every  branch 
of  his  nature,  and  particularly  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  right  and  wrong ;  vsrhich  ac- 
cordingly is  perceived  by  all  to  be  perfe<S, 
having  authority  over  every  individual  as 
the  ultimate  and  unerring  ftandard  of  mo- 
rals, even  in  contradidlion  to  private  con- 
vidlion.  Thus,  a  law  in  our  nature  binds 
us  to  regulate  our  condu<5l  by  that  Iland- 
ard :  and  its  authority  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged ;  as  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
in  every  difpute  about  meum  et  tuum^  than 
an  appeal  to  common  fenfe  as  the  ultimate 
and  unerring  ftandard. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard, 
through  infirmity  or  prejudice,  is  not  con- 
fpicuous  to  every  individual;  many  are 
Sxifled  into  erroneous  opinions,  by  mif- 

taking 
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taking  a  falfe  flandard  for  that  of  nature. 
And  hence  a  diftindlion  between  a  right 
and  a  wrong  fenfe  in  morals ;  a  diftin€tion 
which  every  one  underftands,  but  which,- 
unlefs  for  the  convidlion  of  a  nior^l  ftand- 
ard,  would  have  no  meaning. 

The  final  caufe;  of  this  branch  of  our 
Nature  is  confpicuous.  Were  there  na 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  for  determi- 
ning endlcfs  controverfies  about  matters  of 
intereft,  the  ftrong  would  have  recourfe  to 
force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety 
would  diflblve.  Courts  of  law  could  af- 
ford no  remedy ;  for  without  a  ftandard 
of  morals,  their  decifions  would  be  arbi- 
trary, and  of  no  authority.  'Happy  it  is 
for  men  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftand- 
ard :  it  is  neceflary  in  fociety  that  our  ac- 
tions be  uniform  with  refpe<5t  to  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, it  is  neceflary  that  our  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uniform  :  to 
produce  fuch  uniformity,  a  ftandard  of 
morals  is  indifpenfable.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided us  with  that  ftandard,  which  is  dai- 
ly apply'd  by  courts  of  law  with  fuc- 
cefs  {a). 

{a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifin,  voL  2.  p.  490-  edit.  5. 
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Ifl  reviewing  what  is  faid,  itrauft  af- 
ford great  fatisfa<5lion,  to  find  morality 
eftablifhed  upon  the  fcrtid  foundations  of 
intuitive,  perception ;  which  is  a  finglc 
mental  ac^  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no 
dependence  on  any  Antecedent  j)i:Qpofition. 
The  libLoft  Accurate  reafoning  affords  not 
equal  convitftion ;.  for  every  fort  of  rea- 
ibning, :  as  etplained  in  the  iObetch  im-^ 
mediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only 
felf-rcvident  truths  or  axioms  to  found  up* 
cm,-  but  employs  over  and  above  various 
pi'opofitions  to  bring  out  its  conclufions* 
By  itituitive  perception  folely,  without  rea- 
Ibfiibg^,  we  acquire  knowledge  of  right 
^nd  \*i*ong  ;  <>f  whit  we  may  da,  o£  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what  we  ought  to 
abftain  from ;  and  confiderin^  that  we 
KaviS  thus  greater  certainty  of  moral  laws 
than  of  any  pifopofition  difcovefable  by 
reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deemed  a  fa- 
vourite of  Heaven,  when  he  i^fo  admi- 
rably qualified  for  doing  his  djWJr.  The 
moral  fenfe  or  confcience  is  the  voice  of 
God  within  us  ;  conftantly  admoniftiing 
us  of  our  duty,  and  requiring  from  us  no 
exercife  of  our  faculties  but  attention 
merely.     The  celebrated  Locke  ventured 

Vol.  IV.  D  what 
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what  he  thought  a  bald  conjedlure,  That 
moral  duties  are  fufceptible  of  dcmonftra- 
tion:  how  agreeable  to  him  would  have 
been  the  difcovery,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  intuitive  perception^  ftill  more  con- 
vincing and  authoritative  I 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fcnfe,  we 
are  taught  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what 
we  ought  not  to  doj  and  by  another 
branch,  what  we  may  do,  or  leave  un- 
done. But  fociety  would  be  imperfed^  if 
the  moral  fenfe  flopped  here.  There  is  a 
third  branch  that  makes  us  accountable 
for  our  condu<5l  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
and  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward  in 
the  third  fketch,  that  we  are  accountable: 
to  our  Maker,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  . 

It  follows  from  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  an  adion  is  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  what  the  agent 
may  think.  Thus,  when  a  maq,  excited 
by  friendfhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic- 
from  the  flames,  the  action  is  right,  even 
tho'  he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  convidlion 
that  heretics  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  we 
apply  a  different  ftandard  to  the  agents 
a  man  is  approved  and  held  to  be  inno- 
cent 
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cent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  tliinks 
right:  he  is  difapproved  and  held  to  be 
guilty  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
wrong.  Thus,  to  affaffinate  an  atheift  for 
the  fake  of  religion,  is  a  wrong  adion ; 
and  yet  the  eiithufiaft  who  commits  that 
wrong,  may  be  innocent :  and  one  is 
guilty,  who  againft  confcience  eats  meat 
in  Lent,  tho'  the  aiftion  is  not  wrong.  In 
fhort,  an  action  is  perceived  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  the  adlor*s  own  o- 
pinion:  but  he  is  approved  or  difappro- 
ved, held  to  be  innocent  or  guilty,  accor- 
ding to  his  own  opinion. 


SECT.      III. 

Laws  of  Nature  nfpe^ing  our  Moral  Condu^ 
in  Society. 


A    Standard  being  thus  eftabliflied  for 

regulating  our  moral  conduct  in  fo- 

ciety,  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  laws 

that  refulc  from  it.     But  firft  we  take  un- 

4cr  confideration,    what  other  principles 

D  3  concur 
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concur  with  the  moral  fenfe  to   qualify 
men  for  fociety. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  might 
feem,^  that  of  all  fubjedls  human  nature 
fhould  be  the  beft  underftood ;  becaufe  e- 
very  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  ftudy 
it,  in  his  own  paffions  and  in  his  own  ac- 
tions. But  human  nature,  an  interefting 
fubjeijl^  is  feldom  left  to  the  inveftigatlon 
of  philofophy.  Writers  of  a  fweet  difpo*- 
fition  and  warm  imagination,  hold,  that 
man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  dire<fl  his  conduct  for  the 
"•good  of  all,  without  regarding  himfelf 
but  as  one  of  the  number  {a).  Thofe  of  a 
cold  temperament  and  contradled  mind, 
hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entirely  felfifti ; 
to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumula- 
ted vvithout  end  {b).  Neither  of  thefe 
fyftems  is  that  of  nature.  The  felfifh 
fyftem  is  contradided  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  affording  the  cleared  evidence, 
that  men  frequently  adl  for  the  fake  of  o- 
thers,  without  regarding  tbemfelves,  and 
foraetimes  in  direcfl  oppofition  to  their  own 

{a)  Lord  Shaftcflwiry.  (b)  Helvedus. 

intereft . 
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intcreft  *.  And  hofwjevcr  much  felfiflincfs 
may  prevail  in  a<5lion;  man  cannot  be  an 
animal  entirely  felfifti,  when  all  men  con** 
fpire  to  put  a  high  eftimation  upon  gener 
rofity,  benevolence,  and  other  focial  vir- 
tues: even  the  moft  fdfifh  are  difgufted 
with  iel£(h^e(s  in  others,  and  endeavour 
tQ  hide  it  in  themfelves.  The  rooft  zea- . 
bus  patron  of  the  felfifti  principle,  will 
not  venture  to  maintain^  that  it  renders 
us  ^kogctbcr  indifferent  about  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Laying  afide  fclf^intereft  with 
every  conaeiSlion  of  love  and  hatred,  good 
fortuue  happening  to  any  one  gives  plea- 
fufe  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to 
apy,  ofie  is  painful  to  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
is  no    lefs   contradidtory   to   experience  ; 

*  Whatever  wiredrawn  arguments  may  be  urged 
for  the  felfifli  fyftem,  as  if  benevolence  were  but  re- 
fined felfiflincfs,  the  emptinefs  of  fuch  arguments 
will  clearly  appear  when  applied  to  children,  who 
know  no  refinement.  In  them,  the  rudiments  of 
the  focial  principle  are  no  lefs  vifible  than  of  the 
felfifli  principle.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
mutual  good-will  and  fondnefs  between  children: 
which  muft  be  the  work  of  nature  5  for  to  refleft 
upon  what  is  one's  intercft,  is  far  above  the  capacity 
of  children. 

from 
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from  which  we  learn,  that  men  common- 
ly are  difpofed  to  prefer  their  own  intercft 
before  that  of  others,  efpecially  where 
there  is  no  ftrift  connedlion :  nor  do  we 
find  that  fuch  bias  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  lyian  in  fadl  is  a  complex 
being,  compofed  of  principles,  fome  be- 
nevolent, fome  felfifti:  and  thefe  princi- 
ples are  fo  juftly  blended  in  his  nature,  as 
to  fit  him  for  ading  a  proper  part  in  fo- 
ciety.  It  would  indeed  be  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  without  fome  affedlion  for  hia 
fellow- creatures  he  would  be  ill  qualified 
for.fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident 
afterward  (^),  that  univerfal  benevolence 
would  be  more  hurtful  to  focicty,  than  e- 
ven  abfolute  felfiihnefs  *• 

We 

♦  **  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paC 
•^  fion  or  bias  of  human  nature,  that,  to  ufc  the 
**  painter's  phrafe,  they  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus 
<<  I  have  feeo  a  whole  jfyflem  of  morals  founded 
**  upon  a  flngle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame ;  and 
«<  the  entire  conduft  of  life  and  all  the  charafters 
*'  in  it  accotinted  for,  fometimes  from  fuperftition, 
**  fometimes  from  pride,  and  moft  commonly  from 
«*  intereft.  They  forget  how  various  a  creature 
<«  it  is  they  are  painting  j  how  many  fprings  and 

{a)  Sc^.  4, 

"  weights. 
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We  are  now  prepared  for  inveftigating 
the  laws  that  refult  from  the  foregoing 
principles.  The  feveral  duties  we  owe  to 
others  fhall  be  firft  difcufled,  taking  them, 
in  order  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence.  And  for  the  fake  of  perfpicu- 
ity,  I  fhall  firft  prefent  them  in  a  general 
view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars.  Of 
our  duties  to  others,  one  there  is  fo  exten- 
fivc,  as  to  have  for  its  objedl  all  the  inno- 
cent part  of  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  that 
prohibits  us  to  hurt  others :  than  which 
no  law  is  more  clearly  didlated  by  the 
moral  fenfe;  nor  is  the  tranfgreflion  of 
any  other  law  more  deeply  ilamped  with 
the  character  of  wrong.  A  man  may  be 
hurt  externally  in  his  goods,  in  his  per- 
fon,  in  his  relations,  and  in  his  reputa- 
tion. Hence  the  laws.  Do  not  ileal ;  De- 
fraud not  others ;  Do  not  kill  nor  wound ; 
Be  not  guilty  of  defamation.  A  man  may 
be  hurt  internally,  by  an  adlion  that  oc- 
cafions  to  him  diftrefs  of  mind,  or  by  be- 

**  weights,  nicely  adjuAed  and  balanced,  enter  into 
•*  the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be  made 
**  for  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfcs,  ere  you  can 
**  de6ne  its  operation  and  effefts."  Enquiry  into  the 
life  and  writings  of  Homer. 

ing 
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ing  imprefled  with  faife  options  of  fQfcn 
and  things.  Therefore  confcien;ce  diiffeiteSj: 
that  we.  ought  not  to  tueat  men  4ifrefpe<Sl— 
fully ;  that  we  ought  not  caufelefsly  to  a-» 
lienate  their  affe<a:ions  froto  others;;  asdy 
in  general,  that  we  ought  to  forbear  what-^ 
ever  may  tend  to  break  their  peace  of 
mind,  or  tend  tp  imqualify  them  for  be- 
ing good  men  and  good  citizens. 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  re-, 
flraint.  Our  adlive  duties  regard  parti-, 
cular  perfons;  fuch,  as  our  relations,.  Qur. 
friends,  our  benefadlors,  our  mailers,  ^ouc 
fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour  aijd 
obey  our  parents;  and  to  eft^blifh  our. 
children  in  the  world^  with  all  advaatagea 
internal  and  external:  we  ought  t;Q  J>c 
faithful  to  our  friends,  grateful  to,  our  be-* 
nefadlors,  fubmiffive  to  our.maftors,  ki»d 
to  our  fervants;  and  to  aid  and  comfort 
every  one  of  thefe  perfons  when  in  diftrefs. 
To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to  others  beyon^ 
diefe  bounds,  muft  depend  on  pofitive  en- 
gagement; for,  as  will  appear  afterward, 
vlniverfal  benevolence  is  not  a  duty. 

This  general  fketch  will  prepare  us  for 
particulars.  The  duty  of  reftraint  comes 
firft   in   view,  that  which  bars  us  from 

harming 
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harming  the  intioccnt;  and  to  it  corrcf- 
fponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to  be  fafe 
from  harm.  This  is  the  great  law  prepa- 
ratory to  fdciety ;  becaufe  without  it,  fo- 
ciety  could  never  have  exifted.  Here  the 
moral  fenfe  is  inflexible :  it  didates,  that 
we  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  diftrefs,  even 
death  itfelf,  rather  than  procure  our  own 
fafety  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an 
innocent  perfon.  And  we  are  under  the 
fame  reftraint  with  refpedl  to  the  property 
of  another ;  for  robbery  and  theft  are  ne- 
ver upon  any  pretext  indulged.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  I  may 
lawfully  take  food  where  it  can  be  found ; 
and  may  freely  lay  hold  of  my  neigh- 
bour's horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an  enemy 
who  threatens  death.  But  it  is  his  duty 
as  a  fellow- creature  to  afSft  me  in  diftrefs; 
and  when  there  is  no  dme  for  delay^  I 
may  lawfully  ufe  what  he  ought  to  offer 
were  he  prefent,  and  what  I  may  prefume 
he  would  offer.  For  the  fame  reafon,  if 
in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  among  the 
aachor-ropes  of  another  fhip,  Imay  Jl^w- 
fully  cut  the  ropes  in  order  to  get  free. 
But  in  e^rery  cafe  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  ^fong  lA  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour's 
Vol.  1V»  E  property, 
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property,  without  refolving  to  piy  thfe 
value.  If  my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid 
me  in  diftrefs,  confcience  binds  me  to 
make  up  his  lofs** 

The 

*  This  doftrinc  is  ofevioufly  founded  on  jufticc  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  Roman  law,  there  are  two  paiTages 
l^hich  deny  any  recompence  in  fuch  cafes.  **  Iterri 
**  Labeo  fcrlbit,  fi  cum  vi  ventorum  navis  impulfA 
"  eflet  in  funes  ailchorarum  alteriusi  et  nautae  fu* 
*'  nes  praecidiiTent ;  fi  nuUo  alio  mqdo,  nifi  praecifis 
^*  funibus,  explicare  fe  potuit,  nuliam  a£tioneni 
**  dandam;''  /.  29.  §  3.  adlegkAqial.  •*  Quod  dl- 
**  citur  damnum  injuria  datum  Jquilia  perfequi^  fie 
<<  crit  aocipieodum,  ut  videatur  damnum  injuria  da* 
^*  tum  quod  cum  damno  injuriam  attulerit;  nid 
^*  magna  vi  cogentc,  fuerit  faftum.  Ut  Celfus 
^*  fcribit  cifca  ebm,  qui  incendii  arcendi  gratisL 
^*  vicinas  xdes  intercidit:  et  five  pervenit  ignis^ 
^*  five  antea  extinfhis  eftj  exifiiroat  legis  Aqui- 
**  lise  actionem  ceflare.**  /.  49.  5  i.  eod.  —  [/«  Eng^, 
tijb  thus :  "  In  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  if  a  fhip 
**  is  driven  by  the  violence  of  a  tempeft  imong  the 
^*  anchor-ropes  of  another  fliip,  and  the  Tailors  cu€ 
^<  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means  of  getting  free^ 
**  there  is  no  action  competent. ——>- The  Aquiliaa 
**  law  muft  be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  fuch  da- 
'*  mage  as  carried  the'  idea  of  an  injury  along  witE 
<«  it,  unlefs  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done^ 
<<  but  from  neceflity.  Thus  Gellus  puts  the  trafel  o£ 
**  a  perfon  who,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a^  firc^  pulls 
<<  down  his  neighbour's  houfei  and  whether  the 
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The  prohibition  of  hurting  others  in- 
ternally, is  perhaps  not  eflential  to  the 
formation  of  focieties,  becaufe  the  tranf^^ 
greflion  of  that  law  doth  not  much  alarm 
plain  people:  but  where  manners  and  re- 
fined fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fuf- 
qeptible  of  more  grievous  wounds  than  th^ 
body ;  and  therefore,  without  that  law,  a 
polifhed  fociety  could  have  no  long  endu- 
rance. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  ex-^ 
temal  and  internal.  Each  fex  is  fo  con- 
iftituted,  as  to  require  ftriA  fidelity  and 
attachment  in  a  mate.  The  breach  of 
theie  duties  is  the  greateft  external  harm 

*.*  fire  ha<i  rcs^ched  ^Jiat  hoyxU  ^iich  1$  pulled  down^ 
^\  or  was  e^tinguilhed  before  it  got  to  it,  in  neither 
**  cafe,  he  thinks,  will  an  a^ion  be  competent  from 
-**  the  AquiKan  law.^J-^— Thefe  opinions  are  un-* 
*doubtedl7  erroneous.  And  it  is  nojt  difficult  to  fay 
what  has  oc^afioned.  ^he.  er^oi: :  the  cafes  mentioned 
ai^e  treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  j4quilia ;  which 
being  confined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it 
juftly  down  for  a  ruk,  That  no  aAion  for  reparation 
<;an  lie,  where  there  is  no  culpa.  But  had  Labeo  and 
Celfus  adverted,  that  thefe  cafes  belong  to  a  differ* 
cnt  head,  viz.  the  duty  of  recompence,  where  one 
fuffcrs  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they  themfelves 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  of  fuftaining  a  claim , 
(pr  making  up  that  lofs. 

E  2  that 
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that  can  befal  them:  it  harms  them  alfo 
internally,  by  breaking  their  peace  of 
mind.  It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  no 
harm  will  enfue,  if  the  adultery  be  kept 
fecret;  and  confequently,  that  there  can 
be  no  crime  where  the  fadl  is  kept  fecret. 
But  fuch  as  reafbn  thus  do  not  advert, 
that  to  declare  fecret  adultery  to  be  law- 
ful, is  in  cffedl  to  overturn  eyery  .  founda- 
tion of  mutual  trufl  and  fidelity  in  the 
matrimonial  ftate.  It  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt,  fays  a  reputable  writer,,  that  np 
man  is  permitted  to  violate  his  faith ;  and 
that  the  man  is  unjuft  and  barbarous  who 
deprives  his  wife  of  the  only  reward  ihe 
has  for  adhering  to  the  auftere  duties  of 
her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful  wife  is  Hill 
more  criminal,  by  difTolving  the  whole 
ties  of  nature:  in  giving  to  her  hufband 
children  that  are  not  his,  fhe  betrays  both, 
and  joins  perfidy  to  infidelity  {a). 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the 
a<5live  duties;  but  erroneoufly:  for  if  a  man 
be  not  bound  to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be  bound  to 
fpeak  truth*  It  is  therefore  only  a  reftrain- 
ing  duty,  prohibiting  us  to  deceive  others^ 

(<i)  Emilc,  liy.  j. 
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by  affirming  what  is  not  tmc.  Among^ 
the  many  correfponding  principles  in  the 
human  mind  that  in  conjundlion  tend  to 
make  fbciety  comfortable,  a  principle  of 
veracity*,  and  a  principle  that  leads  us 
to  rely  on  human  teftimony,  are  two: 
without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be 
an  ufelefs  principle ;  and  without  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  would  lay  us  open  to  fraud 
and  treachery.  The  moral  fenfe  accor- 
dingly dictates,  that  we  ought  to  adhere 
llridly  to  truth,  without  regard  to  confe- 
quences. 

It  muft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are 
bound  to  explain  our  thoughts,  when 
truth  is  demanded  from  us  by  unlawful 
means.   Words  uttered  volimtarily,  are  na- 

♦  Truth  is  always  uppermoft,  being  the  natural 
iffuc  of  the  mind :  it  requires  no  art  nor  training, 
no  inducement  nor  temptation,  but  only  that  we 
yield  to  natural  impulfe.  Lying,  on  the  contrary, 
is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  j  and  is  never  prac- 
tifed,  even  by  the  worft  of  men,  without  fomc 
temptation.  Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natu- 
ral food,  which  we  would  do  from  appetite  although 
it  anfwered  no  end  :  lying  is  like  taking  phyfic, 
which  is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  which  no  man 
takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otherwife 
att^iii^    Dr  Heid's  Enquiry  int9  the  human  mind. 

turally 
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turally  relied  on,  as  exprcfling  the  fpeafc^ 
cr's  mind ;  and  if  his  mind  differ  from  his 
words,  he  tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  de-. 
Ceit.  But  words  drawn  from  a  man  by 
torture,  are  no  indication  of  his  mind  j 
and  he  is  not  guilty  of  deceit  in  uttering 
whatever  words  may  be  agreeable,  how- 
ever alien  from  his  thoughts:  if ^ the  au- 
thor of  the  unlawful  violence  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  deceived,  he  ought  to  blame 
himfelf,  not  the  fpeaker. 

It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the 
duty  of  veracity  excludes  not  f^ble,  nor 
any  liberty  of  fpeech  intended  for  amufe- 
ment  only. 

Adlive  duties,  as  hinted  above,  are  all 
of  them  diredled  to  particular  perfons. 
And  the  fir  ft  I  £hall  mention,  is  that  be- 
tween parent  and  child.  The  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  the  ftrongeft  that  can 
exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefe  per- 
fons to  exert  their  utmoft  powers  in  mur 
tual  good  offices.  Benevolence  among  o- 
ther  blood-relations,  is  alfo  a  dutyj  but 
not  fo  indifpenfable,  being  proportione4 
to  the  inferior  degree  of  relation. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  direded  to  our  be^ 
U^fadlors.     But  tho'  gratitude  is  ftricflly  a 

duty,, 
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^uty,  the  mcafurc  of  performance,  and 
the  kin^,  are  left  moftly  to  our  own 
choice.  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  add,  that 
the  aiElive  duties  now  mentioned,  arc  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  abfolutely  in- 
flexible, perhaps  more  fo  than  the  re- 
ftraining  duties:  many  find  excufes  for 
doing  harm ;  but  no  one  hears  with  pa- 
tience an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth, 
friendfliip,  or  gratitude. 

Diftrqfs,  tho'  it  has  a  tendency  to  coa^* 
vert  benevolence  into  a  duty,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  without  other  concurring  circum- 
ilances;  for  to  relieve  every  perfon  in.di-- 
ilrefs,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  humaa 
being.  Our  relations  in  diftrefs  claim  that 
duty  from  us,  and  even  our  neighbours : 
but  diftant  diftrefs,  without  a  particular 
^Gonnedlion,  .fcarce  xoufcs  our  i'ympathy, 
and  never  is  an  objedl  of  duty.  Many  o- 
ther  connedions,  too  numerous  for  thi^ 
ihort  eflfay,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving 
others  from  diftrefs;  and  thefe  make  a 
large  branch  of,  equity.  Tho' in  various 
inftances  benevolence  is  convened  into  & 
4uty  by  diftrefs,  it  follows  not,  that  the 
duty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  diftrefs*  Nature  has  more  wifely  pro- 
:  vidcd 
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vided  for  the  fapport  of  virtue :  a  virtu* 
ous  perfon  in  diftrels  commands  our  pity: 
-a  vicious  perfon  in  diftrefs  has  much  left 
injfluence;  and  if  by  vice  he  have  brought 
on  the  diftrefs,  indignation  is  raifed,  not 
pity(^z). 

One  great  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the 
co-operation  of  many  to  accomplifli  fome 
^ufeful  work,  where  a  fingle  hand  would 
be  infufficient.  Arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  require  many  hands:  but  as 
iands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  previ- 
ous engagement,  the  performance  of  pro^ 
mifes  and  covenants  is,  upon  that  ac- 
count, a  capital  duty  in  fociety.  In  their 
original  occupations  of  hunting  and  fifb- 
ing,  men  living  fcattered  and  difperfed, 
have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  bene- 
fit each  other  J  and  in  that  fituation,  co- 
venants, being  of  little  ufe,  are  little  re- 
garded :  but  hufbandry,  requiring  the; 
co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws  men 
together  for  mutual  affiftance ;  and  then 
covenants  make  a, figure:  arts  and  com- 
merce make  them  more  and  mor«  necef-- 
iary;  and  in  a  polilhed  fociety  great  re*- 
gard  is  paid  to  them. 

{a)  See  Elements  of  CHtidfm;  v©t'  t.  p.  Itf*  edit  5.  '^ 

^  But 
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But  fcontradls  and  promifes  arc  not  con- 
fined to  commercial  dealings :  they  fervf 
ftlib  to  make  benevolence  a  duty;  and  arc 
even  extended  to  connedl  the  living  with 
the  dead :  a  man  would  die  with  regret^ 
If  he  thought  hi«  friends  were  not  bound 
by  their  promifes  to  fulfil  his  will  after 
his  death :  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  metj 
with  refped^  to  futuritv,  the  moral  fenfe 
makes  the  performing  fuch  promifes  out 
duty.  Thus,  if  I  prdmife  to  my  friend  to 
ere<Sl  a  monument  for  him  after  his  deaths 
confcience  binds  me^  even  tho'  no  perfon 
alive  be  entitled  to  demand  performance  1 
every  one  perceives  this  to  be  riiy  duty ; 
and  I  mud  etped^  to  fufifer  reproach  and 
blame^  if  I  fiegle<5l  my  engagement.. 

To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  coven Ant^ 
deliberately  made,  is  a  duty  no  lefs  in- 
flexible than  thofe  duties  are  which  arift 
independent  of  confent.  But  as  man  id 
fallible,  often  mifled  by  ignorance,  and 
liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition  would 
be  depldrable^  did  the  moral  fenie  compel 
Idm  to  fulfil  every  engagement^  however 
imprudent  or  irrational.  Here  the  moral 
fttiie  gives  way  to  human  infirmity :  it 
sdieves  ,fr^*tl  deceit,  frem .  impofition^ 
^  VQh.lV.  F  from 
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from  igabrarice,  ffdm  etror  ;  and  binds  a 
inan  by  no  engagement  but  what  anfwer4 
the  end  fairly  intended.  There  is  ftill 
lefs  doubt  that  it  will  relieve  us  from  aa 
engagement  extorted  by  external  Yiolence^ 
or  by  overbearing  paflion.  The  drea[d  o£ 
torture  will  force  mod  men  to  fubmit  to 
kny  terms;  and  a  man  in  imminent  ba- 
stard of  drowning,  will  voluntarily  pro-^ 
inife  all  he  has  in  the  world  to  fave  him. 
The  moral  fenfe  would  be  ill  fuited  to  the 
imbecillity  of  our  nature,  did  it  bind  meat 
in  confcience  to  fulfil  engagements  made 
in  fuch  circumftances. 
:  The  other  branch  of  duties,  thofe  we 
owe  to  ourfelves,  Ihall  be  difcuffed  in  at 
few  words.  Propriety ^  a  branch  of  thd 
inoral  fenfe,  regulates  our  condudl  with 
refpedl  to  ourfelves;  as  Jujiice^  anothet 
branch  of  the  moral  knit^  reguktes  our^ 
conduct  with  refpedl  to  others.  Propriety 
diiSates,  that  we  ought  to  a6t  up  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  ftatioa 
allotted  us  by  Providence:  it  dictates  ia 
particular,  that  temperance,  prudence^ 
modefty,  and  uniformity  of  condud,  are 
ielf-duties.  .Tbefe  duties  contribute  tor 
private  happinefs,  by  preferving  health, 

peace 
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peace  of  mind^  and  felfrefteem;  which 
are  ioeftimable  bleffmgs :  they  contribute^ 
no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gaining; 
the  love  and  efteem  of  others,  and  aid  and 
fupport  in  time  of  need. 

Upon   reviewing   the  foregoing  duties 

wfpedling  others,  we  find  them  more  or 

his  exteufive ;  but  none  fo  extenfive  as  to 

have  for  their  end  the  good  of  mankind 

in  general.     The  mod  extenfive  duty   is 

that  of  rcftraint,  prohibiting  us  to  harm 

others : .  but  even  that  duty  has  a  Umited^- 

end ;  for  its  purpofe  is  only  to  protect  o< 

thers  from  mifchief,  not  to  do  thgiyi  apy^ 

pofitive  gbcd.     The  adlive  duties  of  dping; 

pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed:  within  ftill. 

narrower  bounds,  requiring  fome  relation 

thaticonneiSs  u^  with  others ;  fuch  as  thofe 

of  parent,  child,  friend,  bcnefador.     The 

ilighter  relations,  unlefs  in  peculiar  cir-. 

cumftances,  are  not  the  foundation  of  any 

adive  duty  :  neighbourhoad,  fpr  example^ 

does  not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty ; 

but  fuppofing  a  neighbour  to  be  in  di- 

ilrefs,  relief  becomes  our  duty^  if  it  can 

be  done  without  diftrefs  to  o.urfelves,    Th^ 

duty   of  relieving   from   diftrefs,    feldom 

^pcsfarther;.  for  tho'  we  always,  fyropa,-* 

f  %  thif? 
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thife  with  our  relations^  and  with  thoio 
»nder  our  eye,  the  diftreffcs  of  the  remote, 
and  unknown  affedl  us  very  little.  Pac- 
tions and  agreements  become  neceflary^ 
if  Ve  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  Men^ 
it  is  true,  arc  capable  of  doing  more  goo4 
than  is  required  of  them  as  a  duty  ;  but 
every  fuch  good  mud  be  a  free-will  of- 
fering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  or  difcre*- 
tionary  a<^ions,  fuch  as  may  be  done  or 
left  undone;  which  make  the  fecond  ge- 
neral head  of  moral  adions.  With  re*- 
fpedl  to  thefe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  xm 
at  freedom :  a  benevolent  adl  is  approved, 
but  the  omiffion  is  not  condemned.  Thig 
holds  ftridlly  in  fingle  ads ;  but  in  view- 
ing the  whole  of  a  man*s  condud,  tha 
inoral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  a  little.  As 
the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly  fo- 
cial,  partly  felfifh,  we  have  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  oui^  condud  ought  to  be 
conformable  to  our  nature;  and  that  ioi 
advancing  our  own  intereft,  we  ought  not 
altogether  to  negledl  that  of  others.  The 
man  accordingly  who  confines  his  whole 
time  and  thoughts  within  his  own  littlct 

fphcrc, 
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inhere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  at 
guilty  of  wrong  condudl ;  and  the  man 
himfelf,  if  hig  moral  perceptions  be  not 
blunted  by  felfifhnefs^  mud  be  fenfible 
that  he  dcfervcs  to  be  condemned.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  is  poffible  that  free  be- 
nevolence may  be  extended  beyond  proper 
bounds:  where  it  prevails,  it  commonly 
leads  to  excefs,  by  prompting  a  man  to 
facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  his  own  to  a 
fmall  intereft  of  others;  and  the  moral 
fenfe  dilates,  that  fuch  condu^  is  wrong. 
The  juft  temperament,  is  a  fubordinatioa 
of  benevolence  to  felf-love. 

Thus,  moral  anions  are  divided  into 
two  claifes:  the  firft  regards  our  duty^  con-* 
tainihg  a<^ions  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
a(5tions  that  ought  not  to  be  done ;  the  o-* 
ther  regards  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  ac- 
tions, containing  adions  that  are  right 
when  done,  but  not  wrong  when  left  un- 
done. Society  is  indeed  promoted  by  the 
latter;  but  it  can  fcarce  fubfift,  tmlefs  the 
former  be  made  our  duty.  Hence  it  is^ 
that  actions  only  of  the  firft  clafs  are  made 
indifpenfable  j  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  be- 
ing left  to  our  free-will.  And  hence  alfo 
it  is^  that  the  vaj:ious  propenfities  that  dif- 

pofe 
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pofe  115.  to 'actions  of  the  firfb  clafs,  arft 
diftinguiftidd  by  the  nrtme  of  primary  nnr^ 
tues;  leaving  the  n^me  of fecondary. 'virtues 
to  thofe  propenfities  which  difpofe  us  to 
a<flions  of  the  other  clafs  *. 

The  dedudtioa  above  given  makes  it  e-* 
irident^  that  the  general  tendency  of  righc 
anions  is  to  promote  thfe  good  of  fociety, 
and  of  wrong  aiSlions,  to  obftrudl  that 
good.  Univerfal  benevolence  is  indeed 
not  required  of  man ;  becaufe  to  put  it  in 
pradlice,  is  beyond  his  utmoft  abilities. 
But  fonpromoting  the  general  good,  every 
thing  is  required  of  him  that  he  can  ac-> 
coniplifh ;  which  will  appear  from  review- 
ing the  foregoing  duties.  The  prohibi-.^ 
tion  of  charming  others  is  an  eafy.tafk; 
and  upon  that  account  is  made  univerfaL 
Our  adive  duties  are  very  different :  maa 
is  circumlcribed  both  in  capacity  and 
power:  he  cannot  do  good  but  in  a  flow^ 
fucceffion;  and  therefore  it  is  wifely  or-» 
dered,  that  his  obligation  to  do  good 
fhould:/be  confined- to  his  relations,    his 

*  Virtue  fignifics  that  difpofition  of  mind  which 
gives  the  afcendant  to  moral  principles.  Vice  fig- 
'uifies  that  difpofition'of  mind  which  gives  little  or 
up  afcendant  to  mor^l  pdnciples.  ^ 

friendsj^ 
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friends,  his  bencfadlors.  Even  diftrefs 
makes  not  benevolence  a  general  duty:  all 
a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  relieve  thofe  at 
hand ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  diftanc 
misfortunes  with  little  or  no  concern. 

But  let  not  the  moral  fy ftem  bfe  cbifap- 
prehended,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even 
lawful,  to  profecute  what  upon  the  whole 
we  reckon  the  moft  beneficial  to  fociety, 
^balancing  rll  with  good.  The  moral  fenfc 
pernaits  not  a  violation  of  any  perfon'g 
Tight,  however  triviall,  whatever  benefit 
Hiay  thereby  accrue  to  another.  A  man 
for  example  in  low  circumftances,  by  de-» 
nying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rich  niifer, 
;&ves  himfelf  and  a  hopeful  family  from 
ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  eflfe<fl  far 
t]iutweighs  the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  coun-* 
terbalance:  but  the  moral  fcnfe  permits 
not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill  with  good ; 
nor  gives  countenance  to  an  unjuft  a(5l, 
whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  Aiud 
lience  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifls  ar 
gree.  That  we  muft  not  do  ill  to  bring  a* 
bout  good ;  the  final  caufe  of  which  Ihall 
toe  given  bdow  {a). 

.^    i  SECT- 
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S  E  C  T.      IV. 

*    Principles  of  Duty  and  of  Benevolence. 

Tjr Aving  thus  fhortly  delineated  the  ma* 
j'al  laws  of  our  nature,  vre  proceed  t* 
an  article  of  great  importance^  which  ii^ 
lo  enquire  into  the  means  provided  by  our 
Maker  for  compelling  obedience  (o  theft 
laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  unerring 
guide;  but  the  moft  expert  guide  will  not 
profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  to  be  led* 
This  confideration  makes  it  evident,  that 
to  complete  che  moral  fyllem,  man  ought 
to  be  endued  with  ibme  principle  or  pro^* 
pcnfity,  fome  impulfive  power,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  che  laws  dictated  by  the  mo* 
ral  fenfe. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  of 
his  works  imperfe^  tn  order  to  render 
us  obfequious  to  the  moral  fenfe  as  our 
guide,  he  hath  implanted  in  our  iiature 
the  principles  of  duty,  of  benevolence,  of 
rewards  and  puniihmems,  and  of  repara** 
. ,  .  tion» 
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Uon.  It  mij  poflibly  be  thought,  that 
rewards  and  punishments,  of  which  after- 
ward, arc  fufficieut  of  thewfclves  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  nature,  without  necelr 
fity  of  any  other  principle.  Human  laws^ 
,  it  is  true,  are  enforced  by  thefe  means  j 
becauie  no  higher  fan^ion  is  under  com*^ 
mand  of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  Sut  the 
celeilial  legiflator,  with  power  that  knows 
no  control,  and  benevolence  that  knows 
no  bounds,  hath  enforced  his  laws  bj 
^eans  no  lefs  remarkable  for  mildneis 
than  for  efficacy :  he  employs  no  external 
tfompulfion;  but,  in  order  to  eogag^  our 
will  on  the  right  fide,  hath  in  the  breaft 
of  individuals  eftablifhed  the  principles  of 
duty  and  of  benevolence,  which  efficaci* 
oufly  excite  them  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  ftnfc. 

The  rcflxaining  and  adivc  duties  being 
both  of  them  eilential  to  A)ciety,  our  Mar- 
ker has  wifely  ordered,  that  the  principle 
which  enforces  thefe  duties,  ihould  be  the 
moft  cogent  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na- 
ture* Other,  principles  may  folicit,  allure, 
orwrrify;  but  the  principle  of  duty  af- 
iumes  authority^  commands,  and  infids 
,    Voit^.iy,  G  tp 
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to  be  obey'd,  without  giving  car  to  any 
oppofing  motive. 

As  one  great  pnrpofe  of  fociety,  is  to 
furnifh  opportunities  of  mutual  aid  and 
fupport;  nature  feconding  that  purpofe, 
hath  provided  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, w^hich  excites  us  to  be  kindly,  be- 
neficent, and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  author  of  na- 
ture, attentive  to  our  wants  and  to  our 
well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal 
portion  of  that  principle.  It  excites  us  to 
be  kind,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  connect-;- 
cd  with,  biit  to  our  neighbours,  and  even 
to  thofe  we  are  barely  acquainted  with. 
Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  ob- 
jf  dls  in  diftrefs,  who  require  immediate 
aid  and  i^ehef.  To  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence, it  hath  fuperadded  the  paflion  of 
pity,  which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irre- 
fiftible.  To  make  benevolence  more  exi- 
tenfive,  would  be  fruitlefsj  becaufe  here 
are  objeds  in  plenty  to  fill  the  moft  capa- 
cious mind.  It  would  not  be  fruitleft 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety :  I  fay  hurt-^* 
ful;  becaufe  frequent  difappointments  in 
attempting  to  gratify  our  benevolence, 
^Quld  render  it  a  troublcfomc  gueft,  and 

make 
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make  us  cling  rather  to  felfifhnefs,  which 
we  can  always  gratify.  At  the  fame  time^ 
tho*  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  extenfive 
lift  of  particular  objedis^  yet  the  faculty 
we  have  of  uniting  numberlefs  individuals 
into  one  complex  objed,  enlarges  greatly 
the  fphere  of  benevolence.  By  that  faculty 
pur  country,  o\xt  governrnent,  our  reli- 
gion, .become  objects  of  public  fpirit,  and 
of  a  lively  affedlioh.  The  individuals  that 
compofe  the  group,  coafidered  apart,  may 
be  too,  minute;  or  too  4iftant,  for  qur  be- 
nevolence^:, bu?  when  united  .into  one 
whole,  accun^ulation  makes  them  great, 
|;reatnefsi  makes  them  confpicuousj  and 
:aflFe<Stion,:  preferved  entire  and  undivided^ 
isbcftQw'4*ipon  an  abftradl  pbjed,  as  upon 
t)ae  thatiis  fingle  and  yifiblej  but  with  e- 
xiergy  proportioned  to  its  greater  dignity 
and  importance:  Thus  the  principle  of 
benevolcpce  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered 
among  men.  It  is  indeed  made  fubordi- 
nate  to  felf-intereft,  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, as  will  afterward  be  made  evi- 
dent {a)  I  but  its  power  and  extent  are 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity- 
of  man,  and  to  his  fitu^tion  in  this  worid; 

(a)  ScA  7. 

G  a  fo 
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fb  as  better  to  fulfil  its  deftination,  than  if 
it  were  an  overmatch  for  fclf-intereft,  and 
for  every  other  principle* 


SECT.        V. 
Laws  refpeSiing  Rewards  and  Pimijhments^ 

"n  Efleding  on  the  moral  branch  of  our 
'  nature  qualifying  us  for  fociety  in  t 
manner  fuited  to  our  capacity,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  hand  of  otir  Maker  j  for 
means  fo  finely  adjufted  to  an  important 
end,  never  happen  by  chance#  It  muft 
iiowever  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many 
individuals,  the  principle  of  duty  has  noc 
vigour  nor  authority  Sufficient  to  ftem  e^ 
^rcry  tide  of  unruly  paffion:  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  fome  pafiions,  we  are  taken  tin^ 
guarded ;  deluded  by  the  fly  infinuations 
of  others ;  or  overwhelmed  with  the 
flormy  impetuoficy  of  a  third  fort*  Moral 
evil  is  thus  introduced,  and  muth  wrong 
is  done.  This  new  fcene  fuggeft*  to  us, 
that  there  muft  be  fome  article  ftill  want- 
V  -    -"  ing 
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ing  to  complitis'  the  moral  fyftem ;  feme 
means  for  redrcffing  fuch  wrongs,  and  for 
preventing  thfc  reiteration  of  them.    To 
accomplifli  thefe  important  ends,  there  are 
added  to  the  moral  fyftem,  laws  relative* 
to  rewards  ind  punlfhments,  and  to  repa- 
ration ;  of  which  in  their  order. 
'    Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fociety 
Jbf  Inftindl    merely ;    fuch    as    beavers, 
jDhcep,  monkeys,   bees,    rooks.     But  men 
arefeldomled  by  inftindl:  their  adiions 
are  commonly*  prompted  .  by  jpaffiohs ;  o^ 
Which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  fbcial 
and   felfifK,    benevolent   and   malevolent. 
Ai^d  <vere  every  paffion  equally  entitled  to 
gratification,  man   would  be-  utterly  un^ 
q^ualified  for  fociety :  he  would  be  a  fhip 
without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind, 
and  moving  at  random  without  any  ulci- 
inate  deftination.     The  faculty  of  reafon 
would  make  no  oppofition ;  for  were  there 
lio  fenfe  of  wrong,  it  would  be  reafbnable 
to  gratify  every  defire  that  harms  not  our- 
felves :  and  to  talk  of  puniihment  would 
be  abfurd ;  for  puniihment,  in  its  very  i- 
dea,  implies  fome  wrong  that  ought  to  be 
redrefled.    Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  mo- 
ral fenft,  to  qualify  us  for  fociety :  by  in- 
^      '  ftruding 
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ftrudling  us  in  our  duty,  it  renders  us  ac- 
countable for  our  condu(ft,  and  makes  us 
fufceptible  of  rewards  and  punifhments^ 
The  moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable 
purppfe:  it  eredls  in  man  an  unerring 
ftandard  for  the  application  and  meafure 
of  rewards  and  puniihments. 

To  complete  the  fyftem  of  rewards  znd 
punifhments,  it  is  necefTary  that  a  provi- 
fion  be  made,  both  of  power  and  of  wil- 
lingnefs  to  reward  and  puriifh.  The  au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  provided  amply 
for  the  former,  by  entitling  every  man  %q 
reward  and  punifh  as  his  native  privilege^ 
And  he  has  provided  for  the  latter,  by  a 
noted  principle  in  our  naturej  prompting 
us  to  exercife  the  power.  Impelled  by  that 
principle,  we  reward  the  virtuous  with 
approbation  and  efteem,  and  punifh  the 
vicious  with  difapprobation  and  contempt. 
And  there  is  an  additional  motite  for  ex- 
crcifing  that  principle,  which  is,»  that  wc 
have  great  fatisfadion  in  rewarding,  and 
no  lefs  in  punifhing. 

As  to  punifhment  in  particular,  kn  ac* 
tion  done  intentionally  to  produce  \mif- 
chief,  is  crimmal,  and  merits  punifli- 
jnent.    Such  an  ai^on,   being  diiagi^r 

abVi 
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able,  raiies  my  refentment,  even  where 
I  have  no  connexion  with  the  perfbn 
injured  ;  and  the  principle  mentioned 
impells  me  to  chadife  the  delinquent 
with  indignation  and  hatred.  An  injury 
done  to  myfelf  i^ifes  my  refentment  to  a 
higher  tone:  I  im  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
flight  a  puni(hment  as  indignation  and 
hatred :  the  author  muft  by  my  hand  fuf- 
fer  mifchief,  a&  great  as  he  has  made  me 
fuffer. 

Even  the  mod  fecret  crime  efcapes  not 
punishment.  The  delinquent  is  tortured 
with  remorfe :  he  even  defires  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  fometimes  fo  ardently  as  to  pu- 
nifh  himfelf r.    There  cannot  be  imagined 

•  Mr  Job/  Kcllo,  miniftcr  of  Spot  in  Eaft  Lo- 
dxian,  had  In  extraordinary  talent  for  preaching, 
and  was  uiiiverfally  held  a  man  of  ilngular  piety* 
His  wife  was  handfome,  chearful,  tender-hearted, 
and  in  a  i^ord  poflcfled  all  t^e  qualities  that  can  en« 
dear  a  wc^an  to  her  hufband*  A  pious  and  rich 
widow  icf  the  neighbourhood  tempted  his  avarice. 
She  cluig  to  him  as  a  fpiritual  guide ;  and  but  for 
hts  iitt^  wife,  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  her  in 
marriage.  He  turned  gradually  peevilh  and  difcon- 
tente/.  His  <:hange  of  behaviour  made  a  deep  irn* 
prefllon  on  his  wife,  for  (he  loved  him  dearly ;  and 
ye^ihe  was  anjuous  to  conceal  her  treatment  from 

the 
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a  contriy*nGer  more  c6fei^i»l  to  deter  xioe 
from  vic€|  than  remorft,  which  itfcif  is  sr 
grievous  punilhmcnt.  Self-  punifhmeat 
goes  ftill  farther :  every  Criminal,  fenfible 
that  he  ought  to  be  pudiftxed,  dreads  pu* 
mlhmenc  fronn  others ;  land  this  dread^ 

the  world#  Her  ineckocfs,  her^Tubcniflion,  her  pa* 
tknce,  tended  but  to  iQcreafe  his  rullennefs.  Upon 
a  Sunday  morning  when  on  hen  knees  fhe  ^as  of-^ 
fering  up  her  devotionsi  he  cam^&fUy  behind  her, 
^ut  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  Bung  her  up  to  lh4 
ceilinjj.  He  bolted  his  gate,  creeped  out  at  a  win- 
dow^ walked  demurely  to  church,  and  charmed  his 
hearers  with  a  moft  pathetic  fermon.  After  divine 
Tervice,  he  invited  two  or  three  of  tiis  neighbours  to 
pafs  the  eveoing}^  ^t  bis  hpufe^  tellisg  them  that  hi9 
^ife  was  indifpofed,  and  of  late  incined  to  melan- 
choly ;  but  that  (he  would  be  glad  t(v  fee  them.  It 
furprifed  them  to  find  the  gate  bolte(Land  none  to 
anfwer:  much  more  wheUf  upon  its^being  fopc'd 
open,  they  found  her  in  the  pofturi  menUooedv 
The  huiband  feemed  to  be  ftruck  dumbu  and  couni^ 
terfcited  forrow  fo  much  to  the  life,  tbsk  ht«'guefts| 
forgetting  the  dcceafedt  were  wholly  iwrefted  a* 
bout  the  living.  His  feign'd  tears  howevL-  became 
real ;  his  foul  was  oppreiTed  with  the  weiftht  of  his 
guilt.  Finding  no  relief  from  agoniising  Vemorfci 
and  from  the  image  of  his  murdered  wife  cciiftanijf 
haunting  him^  he  about  fix  weeks  after  tbelborri4 
d^ed  went  to  Edinburgh  and  delivered  himfelkip  t4j| 
juftice.  He  was  condemned  upon  his  own  cc^pfef'- 
fion,  and  cxccqteii  4^f^  Q^^Jjer  i57o, 
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however  ruiothered  during  profperity^ 
brieaks  otit  in  adverfity^  or  in  deprefiion  of 
mind:  his  crime  flares  him  in  the  face, 
and  every  accidenital  misfortune  is  in  his 
difturbed  imagin&tion  interpreted  to  be  a 
puni(hment :  ^^  And  they  faid  one  to  an-^ 
*^  other^  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  ' 
*^  our  brother,  m  that  we  faw  the  inguifh 
*V  of  his  foul,  \iWiep  he  befought  us;  and 
**  we  wo]ald  not  hear :  therefore  is  this 
**  diiVfefs  coMe  upon  us.  And  Reuben 
anfwered  them,  faying.  Spake  I  not 
unto  you,  fayiugj  Do  not  fin  againft 
the  child  4  and  ye  would  not  hear  ? 
*'  -therefore  pehold  alfo  his  blood  is  re-* 
"  quired  {at  *. 

The 

{a)  lenefis  zlii*  st. 

♦  John  ERike  of  Britahy,  totrimonljr  termed  th^ 
Good  Duke f  mlvt&riom  for  generofity,  clenacacy,  and 
fkty,  reiMed  f^rty-thtce  years,  wholly  employed 
about  thejgood  of  his  fubjefts.  He  was  fucceedcd 
by  his  el^ft  Ton  Francis,  a  prince  weak  andfufpi^ 
tious,  ajrd  coufequently  Hable  to  be  mifled  by  ik* 
irourit«  Arthur  of  Montatiban,  in  love  with  th« 
%ifc  ovGilles,  brother  to  the  Duke,  perfuaded  the 
Duke/that  his  brother  was  laying  plots  to  dethrone 
hhn/  Gilles  being  itnpriioned,  the  Duke^s  beft 
friends  conjured  him  to  pity  bis  unhappy  bi:other, 
who  might  be  imprudent,  but  afluredly  was  inno* 

Vol.  IV#  H  cent} 
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The  ufurpcr  Oliver  Cromwell  found  to 
his  dire  experience^    that    the   grandeof 

cent ;  -=-  all  in  vain.  Gilles  being  profecuted  before 
the  three  eftates  of  the  provihcc  for  high  treafon* 
was  unanimoufly  abfolved  ;  .which  irritated  the 
!Duke  more  and  more.  Arthu^  of  Montauban  arc* 
'  fully  fuggefted  to  hb  mailer  to  try  poiTon ;  which 
having  mifcarried,.  they  next  refblved  to  ftarve  the 
prifoner  to  death.  The  unfortui^te  priaeei  through . 
the  bars  of  a  window,  cried  aloud  for  bread ;  but 
the  paflcngers  durft  not  fupply  him.  One  poor  ^o- 
man  only  had  courage  more  than  once  to  flip  fomd 
bread  within  the  widdow.  He  charged  a  prieft^- 
who  had  received  his  confeffion,  io  declare  to  nhe 
Duke,  **  That  feeing  juftice  was  t'cmifed  him  in  this 
**  world,  he  appealed  to  Heaven  ;  knd  calfed  upon 
/*  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgement-feat  t>f 
<<  God  in  forty  days.**  The  Duke  and  hisfovou*'' 
rit^,  ama2!ed  that  the  prince  lived  iSlong  without 
iiouri(hment»  employed  afiaiSns  to  fmclher  him  with  '  / 
his  bed-cloaths.  The  prieft,  in  obeAence  to  xht 
orders  he  had  received,  prefcnted  himfelf  before 
the  Duke,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cited  hip  in  name 
of  the  deceafed  Lord  Gilles  to  appear  Wore  God 
in  fol'ty  days. ,  Shame  and  remorfe  verified  the  pre- 
di^ion*  The  Duke  was  feized  with  a  fu|den  ter- 
ror ;  and  the  image  of  his  brother,  ex^irinc;  by  his 
orders,  haunted  him  day  and  night.  He^ecay'd 
daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regular  difeaB,  and 
died  within  the  forty  days  in  frightful  agony.  1 

See  this  fubjeA  further  illuftrated  in  the  Sl^tdk 
Princij^ktand^ProgrefsofThiology^  chap.  i. 

whic^ 
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which  he  had  attained  with  fb  much  cun- 
ning and  courage,  did  not  contribute  to 
Ms  happinefs ;  for  with  happinefs  guilt  is 
inconfiftent.  Confcious  that  he  defervcd 
punifhment  for  his  crimes,  and  dreading 
its  being  inflicted  upon  him,  all  around 
appeared  to  him  treacherous  friends  or 
bitter  enemies.  Death,  which  with  intre-- 
pidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  was  now 
timorouily  apprehended  from  afTafllns. 
With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  fur-^ 
veyed  every  new  face.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  cloaths,  and  never  moved  a  ftep 
without  his  guards.  Seldon^i  he  ilept  three 
nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber ;  nor 
in  any  bu|  what  had  a  back-door,  at 
which  cenanels  were  placed.  Society  ter-. 
rified  him/by  refledling  on  his  unknown 
enemies,  numerous  and  implacable.  So- 
litude aftoniflied  him  hf^  leaving  him 
without;  protedion.  Can  all  the  glory 
and  power  that  this  earth  can  afford  be  a 
counterbalance  for  fuch  mifery  ? 

No^  tranfgreflion  of  fclf-duty  efcapes 
punimment,  more  than  tranfgreflion  of 
duty  to  others.  The  punifhments,  tho' 
not  the  fame,  differ  in  degree  more  than 
\v^  kind.     Injuftice  is  puniflied  with  re- 

H  2  morfe; 
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morfc:  impropriety  with  ftiame,  ^itk  h 
remorfe  in  a  lowier  degree.  Injufticc  raifes 
indignation  in  the  beholder, .  and  fo  <^oth 
every  flagrant  ioipropriety:  flighter  im- 
proprieties T^ceivp  a  milder  puniihiiienti 
being  rebuked  with  fojn?  degree  of  cpQr 
t^mpt,  and  con^monly  with  derifion  {a). 

So  far  we  have  been  led  in  a  beater* 
track;  bnt  in  attempting  to  proceed,  we 
are  entangled  in  m^zes  and  intricacies. 
An  adlion  well  intended  may  happen  tq 
produce  no  good;  and  an  adtion  ill  in-? 
tended  may  happen  to  produce  no  miJP? 
chief:  a  m^n  overawed  by  fear,  may  be 
led  to  do  mifchief  againfl  his  will ;  and  a 
perfon,  miftaking  the  flandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  may  be  innocently  led  to  do 
»ds  of  injuftice.  By  what  rule,  in  fuch 
cafes,  are  rewards  and  punifhments  to  be 
jipply'd?  Ought  a  man  to  be  rewarde4 
when  he  does  no  good,  or  puniftied  wheQ 
he  does  no  mifchief:  ought  he  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  doing  mifchief  againft  his  will, 
or  for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  he  is 
aifling  innocently?  Thefe  queflions  fug- 
gefl  a  doubt,    whether   the   flandard   of 

^a)  See  f  len^eaU  of  CnticiftQ^  cl^ap.  lo. 
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light  and  wrong  be  applicable  tp  rewards 
and  puni(hmencs. 

We  have  fcen  that  there  is  an  invariable 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  de- 
pends not  in  any  degree  on  private  opinioa 
or  convidion;  By  that  ftandard,  all  pe- 
cuniary cUitns  are  judged,  all  claims  of 
property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand 
founded  on  intereft,  not  excepting  repara- 
tion, as  will  afterward  appear.  But  with 
rcfpedl  to  the  moral  chara(fters  of  men, 
and  with  refpedl  to  rewards  and  punifh- 
pients,  a  diflFerent  ftandard  is  ereded  in 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  neither  ri- 
gid nor  inflexible;  which  is,  the  opinion 
that  men  have  of  their  own  adlions.  It  is 
mentioned  above,  that  a  man  is  efteemed 
innocent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right,  and  guilty  in  doing  what  he  him- 
felf thinks  wrong.  In  applying  this 
ftandard  tg  rewards  and  punilhments,  we 
reward  thofe  who  in  doing  wrong  are 
however  convinced  that  they  are  inno- 
cent;  and  punifti  thofe  who  ^  in  doing 
right  are  however  convinced  that  they  are 
guilty.  *.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  fo  pervert- 
ed 
♦  Virtaous  and  vicious,  Innocent  and  guilty,  fig. 

fiifj  qualitiqi  both  qf  men  and  of  thpir  aftionsi 

Appro- 
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ed  by  improper  education  or  by  fuperfti- 
tion,  as  to  efpoufe  numberlefs  abfurd  te-< 
nets,  contradidlory  to  the  (landard  of 
/ight  and  wrong ;  and  yet  fuch  men  are 
no  exception  from  the  general  rak :  if  they 
adl  according  to  confcience,  they  are  in- 
nocent, and  fafe  againfl:  punifhment  how- 
ever wrong  the  adion  may  be ;  land  if 
they  adt  againft  confcience,  they  are  guilty 
and  puniftiable  however  right  tiie  adlion 
may  be:  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral 
perception,  that  a  guilty  perfon  be  re- 
warded, or  an  innocent  perfbn  punilhed. 
Further,  Ifmifchief  be  done  contrary  to 
Will,  as  where  a  man  is  compelled  by 
fear  dr  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of 
his  party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yeilding 
to  the  weaknefs  of  his  nature,  contrary  to 
his  firmeft  refolves ;  but  he  has  no  check' 
of  confcience,  and  upon  that  account  is 
not  liable  to  punifhment.  And  laftly,  in 
order  that  perfonal  merh:  and  demerit  may 
not  in  any  meafure  depend  on. chance,  we 
are  fo  conftituted  as  to  plate  innocence 
and  guilt,  not  oh  the  event,  but  on  the  in- 

Approbation  and  difapprobation,  praifc  and  blame, 
Cgnify  certain  emotions  or  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
fee  or  contemplate  jpen  aq4  their  aaio9s. 

tentioQ 
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tention  of  doing  right  or  wrong ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, whatever  be  the  events  a  man 
is  praifed  for  an  action,  well  intended,  and 
condemned  for  c^  a(ftioa  ill  intended. 

But  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain 
Wrong  hap[)en  by  accident  to  do  a  wrong 
he  did  not  intend;  as,  for  example,  in- 
tending to  rob  a  warren  by  (hooting  the 
rabbits,  he  accidentally  wounds  a  child 
unieen  behind  a  bufli  ?  The  delinquent 
ought  to  be  punifhed  for  intending  to 
rob  ;  and  he  is  alio  fubje<5led  to  repair  the 
hurt  done  to  the  child :  but  he  cannot  be 
punifhed  for  the  accidental  wound;  bd- 
caufe  our  nature  regulates  punifhment  by 
the  intention,  and  not  by  the  event  ^. 

A 

^  During  the  infancy  oi  nations,  pecuniary  cOni^ 
ipofitions  for  crimes  were  univerfal  ^  and  during  that 
long  period,  very  little  weight  was  laid  upon  inten* 
tion.  This  proceeded  from  the  doudinefs  and  ob« 
fcurity  of  moral  perceptions  among  barbarians,  ma* 
king  no  diftinAion  between  reparation  and  pecuni- 
ary punifhment.  Where  a  man  does  mifchief  in^ 
tentionally,  or  is  Verfans  in  illicito,  as  ezpreiled  in 
the  Roman  law,  he  is  juftly  bound  to  repair  all  the 
harm  that  enfues,  however  accidentally;  and  from 
the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  punifhment  to  repara- 
4on,  the  rule  was  childifhiy  ejctended  to  punifhi 
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' '  A  crime  againft  any  primary  virtue  is 
attended  with  fevcre  and  never- failing  pu* 
hifEmentj  more-  efficacious  than  any  that 
have  been  invented  to  enforce  municipal 
Ikws :  on  the  other  hand,  the  preferving 

^ment.  But  this  rule^  fo  little  cdnGftent  # ith  moi^I 
principles,  could  not.  lofng  fuhfift  after  pecuniar^ 
cdi?)pol|tionj5  gave  pl^^ee  to  coi'poral  punifhmcnt ; 
and  accordingly,  among  civilised  nations,  the  law  of 
nature  b  reftored,  which  prohibits  punifhment  foi* 
any  milchlef  ihat  is  ndt  intentional.  The  Englifh' 
'mud  be  excepted,'  wko;  remarkably  .teisacious  o£ 
their  original  laws  and  cuftoms,  preferve  in  force^ 
even  as  to  capital,  punifhment,  the  above-mentioned 
rule  that  obtained  among  barbarians,  when  pecu- 
niary compofitions  were  in  vigour.  The  following 
paflage  isfr6m  Hales  (Pleas  of  the  CroWn,  chftp.  39.) 
/*  Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowingly  in- 
**  tends  hurt  to  the  perfon  of  a  man,  as  for  example 
"  to  beat  him,  tho*  he  intend  not  death,  jtt  if 
*^  death  enfues,  it  excufeth  not  from  the  guilt  of 
**  murder,  or  manflaughter  at  lead,  as  the  circum-* 
^*  fiances  of  the  cafe  happen.**  And  Fofler,  in  his 
Crown  law,  teaches  the  fame  doftrine,  never  onto 
fufpefting  in  it  the  leaft  deviation  from  moral  prin-  . 
ciples.  "  A  fhooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  and  by 
««  accident  killeth  a  man :  if  his  intention  was  to 
<«  fteal  the  poultry,  which  muft  be  collcfted  fronl 
<«  circumflances,  it  will  be  murder  by  reafon  of 
<«  that  f felonious  intent  5  but  if  it  was  done  wanton- 
<^  ly,  and  without  that  intention^  it  will  be  barely 
"  manflaughter/*    (?•  259*) 

primauty 
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primary  virtues  inviolate^  is  attended  with 
little  merit.  The  fecondary  virtues  are  di- 
rertly  oppofite :  the  neglecting  them  is  ndt 
attended  with  any  punifhment;  but  the 
praiSlice  of  them  is  attended  with  illuftri- 
ous  rewards.  Offices  of  undeferved  kind- 
nefs,  returns  of  good  for  ill,  generous 
toils  and  fufferings  for  our  friends  or  for 
our  country^  are  attended  with  confciouf- 
Bcfs  of  fclf- merits  and  with  univerfal  praife 
aad  admiration ;  the  higheft  rewards  a  ge-^ 
heroufc  mind  is  fufceptible  of. 

from  what  is  faid^  the  following  obfer- 
VatioD  will  occur:  The  pain  of  traufgref-^ 
fiijg  juftice^  fidelity^  or  any  duty^  is  much 
greater  than  the  pleafure  of  performing ; 
but  the  pain  of  negledting  a  generous  ac- 
tion, or  any  fecondary  virtue,  is  aS  no^ 
thing^  compared  inrith  the  pleafure  of  per- 
forming. Among  the  vices  oppofite  to  thtf 
primary  virtues,  the  moft  ftrikiijg  moral 
deformity  is  fouild ;  among  the  fecondary 
%irtuesj  the  moft  ftriking  moral  beauty^ 
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SECT.      VI. 

Laivs  refpeSiing  Reparation. 


^^  HE  principle  of  reparation  is  made  a 
branch  of  the  moral  fyftem  for  ac* 
complifliing  two  ends :  which  are,  to  re-* 
prefs  wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and 
to  miake  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by  wrongs 
of  whatever  kind.  With  refpedl  to  xht 
former,  reparation  is  a  fpecies  of  punifh- 
ment :  with  refpedt  to  the  latter*  it  is  an 
a(5l  of  j  lift  ice.  Thefe  ends  will  be  bettei* 
under  flood,  after  afcertaining  the  nature 
-and  foundation  of  reparation;  to  which 
the  following  divifion  of  adlions  is  necef- 
fary*  Firft,  adions  that  we  are  bound  to 
perform.  Second,  acflions  that  we  per- 
form in  profecution  of  a  right  or  privi- 
lege. Third^  indifferent  adlions,  defcri- 
bed  above.  Actions  of  the  firft  kind  fub- 
jecfl  not  a  man  to  reparation,  whatever 
damage  enfues ;  becatife  it  is  his  duty  to 
perform  them,  and  it  would  be  inconfift- 
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cnt  with  morality  tliat  a  man  fliould  be 
fubjec^ed  to  reparation  for  doing  his  duty. 
The  laws  of  reparation  that  concern  ac- 
tions  of  the  fecond  kind,  are  more  com* 
plex.  The  focial  ftate,  highly  beneficial  by 
affording  opportunity  for  mutual  good 
offices,'  is  attended  with  fome  inconveni- 
encies  j  as  where  a  perfon  happens  to  be 
in  a  fituation  of  neceflarily  harming  others 
by  exercifing  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the 
forefight  of  harming  another  reftrain  me 
not  from  exercifing  my  right,  the  intereft 
of  that  other  is  made  fubfervient  to  mine : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  forefight  re^ 
ftrain  me  from  exercifing  my  right,  my 
intereft  is  made  fubfervient  to  his.  What 
doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in  that  cafe  ? 
To  preferve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality 
among  perfons  born  free  and  by  nature 
equal  in  rank,  the  moral  fenfe  didates  a 
rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  falutary; 
which  is.  That  the  exercifing  a  right  wiH 
not  juftify  me  for  doing  diredl  mifchief  j 
but  will,juftify  me,  tho*  I  forefee  that 
mifchief  may  poffibly  happen.  The  firft 
tranch  of  the  rule  refolves  into  a  propofi- 
tion  eftablifhed  above.  That  no  intereft  of 
mine,  not  e^ven  life  itfelf,    will  authorife 

I  ^  m^ 
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me  to  hurt  an  innocent  perfqn.  The  p* 
ther  branch  is  fupported  by  e^jpedipncy  : 
for  if  the  bare  pofjibility  of  hurting  others 
were  fufficient  to  reftrain  a  man  fr^m 
profecuting  his  rights  and  privileges ;  men 
would  be  too  much  cramped  in  a<Elion,  o|^ 
rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ,ab-- 
folute  inadlivity.  With  refpedl  to  the  firfl; 
branch,  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  eyea 
^to  puniftiment :  with  refpe(5t  to  the  other, 
1  am  not  even  culpable,  nor  bound  tp  re- 
pair the  mifchief  that  happens  to  enfue. 
But  this  propofition  admits  a  temperament, 
•^hich  is,  that  if  any  danger  be  foreJe9n, 
I  am  in  foroe  degree  culpable,  if  I  be  not 
et  due  pains  to  prevent  it.  For  example, 
where  in  pulling  down  an  old  houie  I 
happen  to  wound  one  paffing  accidentally, 
^^ithout  calling  aloud  tp  beware. 

With  fefpedl  to  indiflFerent  adions,  th^ 
moral  fenfe  didtates,  that  we  ought  carer 
fully  to  avoid  doing  mifchief,  either  di- 
re6l  or  confequential.  As  we  fuffer  np 
lofs  by  forbearing  adions  that  are  done 
for  paftime  merely,  fuch  an  adlion  is  r«/- 
jpabie  or  faulty^  if  the  confequent  mifchief 
was  forefeen  or  might  have  been  forefeen; 
and  the  adlor  of  courfe  is  fubjeded  to  re-c 
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paration.      As  this  is  a  cardiaal  point  in 
the  dodrine  of  reparation^  1  fliall  endea- 
vour to  explain  it  more  fully*     Without 
intending  any  harm,  a  man  may  forefee, 
diat  what  he  is  about  to  do  will  probably  , 
or  poffibly  produce  milchief ;  and  fome- 
times  mifchief  follows  that  was  neither  in- 
tended nor  forefeen.     The  adion  in  the 
former  cafe  is  not  criminal ;  becanfe  ill 
intention  is  eilential  to  a  crime :  but  it  is 
culpable  or  faulty  ;  and  if  mifchief  enfue, 
the  a<ftor  blames  himfelf,  and  is  blamed 
^y  others,  for  having  done  what  he  ought 
pot   to  have  done.     Thus,    a  man   who 
throws  a  large   ftone  among  a  crowd  of 
people,    is   highly  culpable ;    becauie  he 
inuft  forefce  that  mifchief  will  probably 
enlue,  tho*  he  has  no  intention   to   hurt 
any  perfon.     As  to   the  latter  cafe,  tlio* 
mifchief  was  neither  intended   nor  fore- 
feen, yet  if  it  might  have  l)een  forefeen, 
the  aftion  is  rafh  or  uncautious,  and  con- 
fecjuently  culpable  or  faulty  in  fome  de- 
gree.     Thus^    if  a   man,    fhooting   at   a 
mark   for   recreation   near    a   high  road^ 
happen  to  wound  one  paffing  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the 
^ay,  the  a<5tion  is  in;  fome  degree  culpable, 
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becaufe  the  mifchief  might  have  been 
forefeen.  But  tho'  mifchief  enfue,  an  ac- 
tion is  not  culpable  or  faulty  if  all  reafon- 
able  precaution  have  been  adhibited  :  the 
moral  fenfe  declares  the  author  to  be  in- 
nocent *  and  blamelefs :  the  mifchief  is 
accidental ;  and  the  adlion  may  be  termed 
unlucky^  but  comes  not  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  either  right  or  wrong.  In  ge- 
neral, when  we  a6t  merely  for  amufcment, 
our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for  the 
harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen 
or  might  with  due  attention  have  been 
forefeen.  But  our  rights  and  privileges 
would  profit  us  little,  if  their  exercife  were 
put  under  the  fame  reflraint:  it  is  more 
wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of 
mifchief,  even  forefeen,  fhould  not  re- 
ftrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his  con-* 
cerns,  which  may  often  be  of  confequence 
to  him ;  provided  that  he  adl  with  due 
precaution.  He  proceeds  accordingly  with 
a  fafe  confcience,  and  is  not  afraid  of  be-^ 
ing  blamed  eithei*  by  God  or  man. 

*  Innocent  here  is  oppofed  to  culpable :  in  a^ 
broader  fcnfc  it  is  oppofed  to  criminal.  With  re- 
fpcft  to  punifliment,  an  aAion  tho'  culpable  is  in- 
pocent,  if  it  be  not  criminal :  with  rcfpeQ  to  rcpgiTi, 
ration^  \i  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable. 

with 
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.  With  refpcift  to  rafh  or  uhcautiolis  ac- 
tions, where  the  mifchief  might  have 
been  forefeefi  tho'  not  adually  forefeen ; 
it  is  not  fufficient  to  efcape  blame^  that  a 
man,  natufally  rafh  or  inattentive,  ads 
according  to  his  charadcr:  a  degree  of 
precaution  is  required,  both  by  himfelf 
"and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the 
generality  of  men:  he  perceives  that  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  adted  more  cau- 
tioufly  ;  and  his  confcience  reproaches 
him  for  his  inattention^  no  lefs  than  if  he 
were  naturally  more  fedate  and  attentive* 
Thus  the  circumfpedion  natural  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  applied  as  a  flandard 
to  every  individual;  and  if  a  man  fall 
ihort  of  that  flandard  he  is  culpable  and 
blameable,  however  unforefeen  by  him 
the  mifchief  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  adlions,  is 
equally  applicable  to  culpable  omiffions ; 
for  by  thefe  alfo  mifchief  may  be  occa- 
fioned,  entitling  the  fufferer  to  reparation. 
If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty  v^rith  an  in- 
tention to  occafion  mifchief,  the  forbear- 
ance is  criminal.  The  only  queftion  is, 
how  far  forbearance  without  fuch  inten- 
tion is  culpable :  fuppofing  the  probabi- 
C  :  lity 
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lity  of  mifchief  to  have  been  fdrefcen^ 
tho'  noc  intended,  the  omiffion  is  highly 
culpable;  and  tho'  neither  ii^tended  nor 
forefeen,  yet  the  omiffion  is  culpable  in  d 
lower  degree,  if  there  have  bden  lefs  card 
and  attention  than  are  proper  in  perform- 
ing the  duty  required.  But  fuppofing  all 
due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extreme  care  and 
diligence  is  not  culpable  *. 

By  afcertaining  what  adls  and  omifIion9 
are  culpable  or  faulty^  the  dodlirine  of  re^ 
paration  is  rendered  extremely  fimple;  fpr^ 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  without  a 
fihgle  exception,  That  every  culpable  adV^ 
and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  ts  in 
confcience  to  repair  the  mifchief  occafion- 
ed  by  it.     The  moral  fenfe  binds  us  no 

♦  Culpa  lata  aquipdratur  dolof  fays  the  Roman 
law.  They  are  equal  with  refpeft  to  reparation  and 
to  every  civil  consequence ;  but  they  are  certainly 
not  equal  in  a  criminal  view.  The  efience  of  a 
crime  coniifls  in  the  intention  to  do  mifchief  $  upoa 
which  account  no  fault  or  culpa  however  grofs  a- 
mounts  to  a  crime.  But  may  not  grofs  negligence 
be  a  fubjeA  of  punifhment  f  A  jailor  fees  a  ftate** 
priibner  taking  fieps  to  make  his  efcdpe;  and  jtt 
will  not  give  himfeif  the  trouble  to  prevent  it }  and 
fo  the  prifonei*  efcapes.  Damages  cannot  be  qua* 
lifiedy  becaufe  no  perfon  is  hurt ;  and  if  the  jailor 
cannot  be  puniihed,  he  eicapcs  ftec» 
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farther^  for  it  loads  not  with  reparation 
the  man  who  is  blamelefs  and  innocent : 
the  harm  is  accidental ;  and  we  are  fo 
fonftituted  as  not  to  be  refponfible  in  con- 
fcience  for  what  happens  by  accident. 
But  here  it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be 
in  every  refpedl  innocent :  for  if  he  intend 
harm,  tho'  riot  what  he  has  done,  he  will 
find  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  repair 
the  accidental  harm  he  has  done ;  as,  for 
example,  when  aimirtg  a  blow  unjuftly  at 
one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  an- 
other whom  he  did  not  fufpecl  to  be  there. 
And  hence  it  is  a  rule  in  all  municipal 
Jaws,  That  one  v^i;y&iw  in  illicito  is  liable 
to  repair  every  confequent  damage.  That 
thefe  particulars  are  wifely  orderfid  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fo^ 
ciety,  will  appear  afterward  (^).  In  ge^- 
neral,  the  rules  above  mentioned  are  dic- 
tated by  the  moral  fenfe ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  obey  them  by  the  principle 
of  reparation. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  parti- 
cular  infpe<5lion  of  the  two  ends  of  repara- 
tion   above    mentioned,    The    repreffing 
"^ongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  the  ma- 
(a)  Sea?.  -< 
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king  Dp  ithat  lofs  is  fuftamed  b^  trro&gl 
j6f  whatever 'kind.  With  rrfptfft  to  th^ 
fir  ft,  it  is  clear,  that  puniftitfietft  in  iti 
proper  fenfe  cannot  be  ihfli<5led  for  ft 
wfong  that  is  culpable  only ;  and  if  ii2t^ 
'  ture  did  liot  provide  fome  means  for  re* 
J)refflng  fuch  wrongs,  fociety  would  fearer 
be  a  comfortable  ftate.  Laying  eohfbiencd 
afide,  pecuniary  reparation  is^^  the  only  re- 
*fiedy  that  can  be  provided  againft  cSbl-^ 
pable  omifljons  :  and*'  with  refpe^l  wi  c^U 
pable  commif^ons,  the  deceffity  of  fepi-» 
ration  is  ftilt  more  apparent;  for  cpfif* 
fcience  alone,  without  the  fendiori  of  re- 
jiaratiort,  would  fekiom  havt  aiithorltjff 
Efficient  to  reftrain  us  from  a^irig  raflilj^ 
0r  uricautioufiy^  even  wh^rfe  the  poffibj- 
lity  of  mifchie^  is  forefeisi^,  and  far  Itfs 
where^  it  is  not  forefeeri. 

With  refped  to  the  fecond  end  of  repa-*- 
ration,  my  confcience  didlatd&  to  me,  that 
if  a  man  fnffer  by  my  feult^  t^hethet  the 
mifchief  was  forefeen  or  not  forefeen,  it  i^ 
pLty  duty  to  oanhs  up  his  loft  ;  afad  I  per- 
feiye  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  ta, 
reft  ultimately  upon  me,  and  not  upon  the 
fufferer,  who  fc^  aot  been  culpabjle  in  aoy 
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In  every  cafe  where  thar  mifchicf  don^ 
M9  be  eilioKited  by  a  pecuniary  compen-s* 
iation^  the  two  ends  of  reparation  coincide. 
The  fuii^  is  taken  from  the  one  as  a  fort 
of  punifhtnent  for  his  fault,  and  is  be*^ 
ftow*d  on  the  otiier  to  make  up  the  lofs  he 
has  fu(la}ned.  But  in  numberlefs  cafes 
where  mifchief  done  cannot  be  compenfa-^ 
tod  with  money,  reparation  is  in  its  na-« 
ture  a  ibrt  of  punifhnient.  Defamation^ 
contemptuous  treatment,  perfonal  re- 
(kaint,  the  breaking  one's  peace  of  min^^ 
are  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  with 
su>ney  ;  ^pd  the  pecuniary  reparation  dc^ 
cceed  againft  the  wrong-doer,  can  only  bc( 
confidered  as  a  punifhrnent  in^idled  in  or« 
ier  to  dfet^r  him  from  reiterating  fuch  in- 
j^rie^  ;  the  fum,  it  is  tcue,  is  awarded  ta 
the  perfon  injured}  but  not  as  fufficient 
to  make  up  his  lofs,  which  money  caunoc 
do,  but  only  as  ^folatium  for  what  he  has 
iuflered* 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppoied,  that  the  man 
who  intends  a  wrong  adiion,  ii  at  the 
fame  time  confcious  of  its  being  fo.  Buf 
a  man  may  intend  a  wrong  adion,  think- 
ing erroneaufly  that  it  is  right ;  or  a  right 
a^on,  thinking  erroneoudy  that  it  i$ 
K  a  wrong  J 
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Wrong;  and  the  queftioa  is,  What  fhall 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  errors  with  rc- 
fpe(Sl  to  reparation.  The  latter  cafe  is 
clear :  the  perfon  who  occafionally  fufiers 
lofs  by  a  right  a<5lion,  has  not  a  claim  for 
reparation,  becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of 
complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ac- 
tion be  wrong,  the  innoce^ce  of  the  au- 
thor, for  which  he  is  indebted  to  an  er- 
ror in  judgement,  will  not  relieve  him 
from  reparation.  When  he  is  made  fen- 
fible  of  his  error,  he  feels  himfelf  bound 
in  confcience  to  repair  the  harm  he  has 
done  by  a  wrong  adlion :  and  others,  fcn- 
fible  of  his  error  from  the  beginning,  have 
the  fame  feeling :  nor  will  his  obftinacy 
in  refiftiilg  convidtion,  nor  his  dullnefs  in 
not  apprehending  his  error,  mend  the 
matter :  it  is  well  that  thefe  defedls  relieve 
him  from  punifliment,  without  wronging 
others  by  denying  a  claim  for  reparation; 
A  man*s  errors  ought  to  affect  himfelf  on- 
ly, and  not  thofe  who  have  not  erred. 
Hence  in  general,  reparation  always  fol- 
lows wrong ;  and  is  not  affedled  by  afny 
erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong  adlion  be- 
ing right,  more  than  of  a  right  adlion  W* 
ing  wrong. 

But 
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But  this  dodlrine  fuffers  an  exception 
trith  rcfpe<Sl  to  one  who,  having  under- 
taken a  truft,  is  bound  in  duty  to  adb.  A 
judge  is  in  that  (late:  it  is  his  duty  to 
pronounce  fentence  in  every  cafe  that 
comes  before  him;  and  if  he  judge  accor- 
ding to  his  knowledge^  he  is  not  liable  for 
confequences.  A  judg^  cannot  be  fubr 
je(5led  to  reparation,  unlefs  the  judgement 
he  gave  was  intentionally  wrong.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predi- 
cament. Led  by  a  doubtful  claufe  in  a 
ilatute,  he  makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  afterward, 
in  the  proper  court,  are  found  not  to  be 
feizable :  he  ought  not  to  be  fubjedted  to 
reparation,  if  he  have  adled  to  the  beft  of 
his  judgement.  This  rule  however  mud 
be  taken  with  a  limitation :  a  public  offi- 
cer who  is  grofsly  ignorant,  will  not  be 
excufed ;  for  he  ought  to  know  better. 

Reparation  is  due,  tho'  the  immediate 
adl  be  involuntary,  provided  it  be  con- 
nedled  with  a  preceding  voluntary  a(5l. 
Example :  "  If  A  ride  an  unruly  horfe  in 
"  Lincolns-inn  fields,  to  tame  him,  and 
"  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B 

and  grievoufly  hurt  him;  B  iball  have 


i( 


"  an 
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^  ana^oA  agtinft  A:  for  tho?  tfie  mif- 
^  chief  was  doae  againft  the  wiU  of  A^' 
*  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault  to  bring  a  wild 
**  horfe  into  a  frequented  place  wbere 
^  mifthief  might  «nfue,  he  muft  aufwer 
^  for  tfee  coitfequences."  Oaius  feems  to 
€arry  this  rale  ilill  farther,  holding  in  ge^ 
neral,  diat  if  a  horfe,  by  the  weakpefs  or 
i]nidlfulne&  of  the  rider,  break  away  and 
do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable  {a).  But 
Gains  probably  had  in  lais  eye  a  frequent^ 
ed  place,  where  the  mifchief  might  hsivt 
been  forefeen.  Thus  in  general,  a  man  it 
made  liable  for  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
his  voluntary  deed,  tho'  the  immediate 
afl  that  occafioned  the  mifchief  be  iavo^ 
luntary. 


SECT.        VIL 

Final   Caufes    9/  the  foregoing    Laws    of 
Nature. 


OEvei*al  fijGial  caufes  have  been  already 
mentioned,  which  <x>uld  not  convcfni* 

(a)  L  8»  §•  1 ,  ad  \t%.  AquiL 

ently 
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dist>fr  beF  Tefetved  for  tke  ^fenbfesBibli^ 
being  liecefTary  for  e^kinmg  the  fabjetfii 
te  Wbkh  they  netew ;  ih^  final  caufe  fot 
ihfianctbf  efekSling  ai  ftartda^d  of  djorals 
ttpori  thfe  cottitfion  fenfe  of  mankind.  I 
{H-oceed  no^  to  what  haVe  not  been  xnen-'- 
tioried,  o*  bttt  llig^htly  mentioned. 

The  final  cauffr  thit  prcfents  itfelf  firft 
to  vieiv,  refpe<fl9r  fttari  confidered.  as  aa 
accountable  b<ing.  The  fenfe  of  berag 
accountable,  is  one  of  ^ur  moft  vigilant 
guards  agamfl  the  iiknt  attacks  of  vice. 
When  a  temptation  mores  me  it  imflae** 
diatelj  occurs.  What  will  the  world  iay  ?  , 
I  imagine  liiy  friends  expaftulatingi.  my 
eaemies  Mailing*- it  wo«M  be  in  vain  to 
diflcmbte-**-tfiy  fpirits  fink— the  tempta- 
tion vanifhes*  ^dly,  Praife  and  .  blarney 
efpccially  from  thofc  we  regard,  are  ftrong 
intentives  to  virtue:  bm  if  we  were  pot 
McauntaWe  for  our  condud,  praife  and 
felame  woulld  feldom  be  welldirecacd;  fior 
how  fhall  a  man*s  intentions  be  known, 
without  calling  him  to  account  ?  And 
f>raife  or  blame,  frequently  il^dire£l«d^ 
would  lofe  their  influence.  34by,  This 
l^fatif  It  of  ou?  nature,  is  the  cofu^i^ftone 
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of  the  criminal  law.  Did  not  a  man  think 
himfclf  accountable  to  all  the  world,  and 
to  his  judge  in  a  peculiar  .maniier,  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  think,  that 
the  jufteft  fentence  pronounced  aga^nft 
him,  is  oppreflion,  not  juftice.  4thly,  It 
p  Motes  fociety.  If  we  were  not  ac- 
countable beings,  thofe  connected  by 
blood,  or  by  country,  would  be  no  lefe 
ihy  and  referve<l,  than  if  they  were  utter 
ftrangers  to  each  other. 

1  he  final  caufe  that  next  occurs*  being 
fimple  and  obvious,  is  mentioned  only  that 
it  may  not  feem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
All  right  adlions  are  agreeable,  all  wrong 
aftions,  difagreeable.  This  is  a  wife  ap- 
pointment of  Providence.  We  meet  with 
fo  many  temptations  againft  duty,  that  it 
is  not  always  eafy  to  perfevere  in  the  right 
path:  would  we  perfevere,  were  duty  diP- 
agreeable  ?  And  were.  a6ls  of  pure  bene* 
volence  difagreeable,  they  would  be*  rare, 
however  worthy  of  praife. 

Another  final  caufe  ref|f)e(Ss  duty,  in 
contradiftindlion  to  pure  benevolence.  All 
the  moral  laws,  are  founded  on  intuitive 
perception;  and  are  fp  fiipple  and/pl^in, 
AS  to  be  perfectly  apprehended  by  the  moft 

ignorant. 
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ignorant.  Were  they  in  ^ny  degree  com- 
plex OT  obfcure,  they  would  be  perverted 
by  felfifhncfs  and  prejudice.  No  convic- 
tion inferior  to  what  is  afibrded  by  intui-^ 
tive  perception,  could  produce  in  man- 
kind a  common  fenfe  in  moral  duties. 
R^fbn  would  afibrd  no  general  convic- 
tion; becaule  that  faculty  is  diftributed 
in.  portions  fo  unequal,  as  to  bar  all  hope^ 
from  it  of  uniformity  either  in  pradlice  or 
in  opinion.  We  are  taught  bcfide  by  wo* 
ful  experience,  that  reafon  even  the  moll 
convincing,  has  no  commanding  influence 
over  the  greater  part  of  men.  Reafon,  it 
is  true,  aided  by  experience,  fupports  mo- 
rality ;  by  convincing  us,  that  we  cannot 
be  happy  if  we  abandon  duty  for  any  other 
intereft.  But  convidion  feldom  weighs 
much  againft  imperious  paffion ;  to  con- 
trol which  the  vigorous  and  commanding 
principle  of  duty  is  requifite,  diredled  by 
the  fhining  light  of  intuition. 

A  propofition  laid  down  above,  appears 
a  fort  of  myftery  in  the  moral  fyftem. 
That  tho*  evidently  all  moral  duties  are 
contrived  for  promoting  the  general  good, 
yet  that  a  choice  is  not  permitted  among 
different  goods,  or  between  good  and  ill  j 

Vol.  IV.  L  but 
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but  that  we  are  ftridWy  tied  down  to  per* 
form  or  forbear  certain  particular  a^ts, 
without  regard  to  confequences ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  mud  not  do  wrong, 
whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The  fi- 
nal caufe  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear 
this  myftery,  and  fet  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  fyftem  in  a  confpicuous  light;  I 
begin  with  ohferving,  that  as  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  or  even  of  the  fociety 
we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various 
circumftances  intricately  combined  j  it  is 
far  above  ihe  capacity  of  man,  to  judge  in 
every  inftance  what  particular  a6lion  will 
tend  the  moft  to  that  end.  The  authori- 
fing  therefore  a  man  to  trace  out  his  duty 
by  weighing  endlefs  cifcumftances  good 
and  ill,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  parti-^ 
ality  and  paffion,  and  often  lead  him  un- 
wittingly to  prefer  the  preponderating  ill, 
under  a  falfe  appearance  of  being  the 
greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the  opinions 
of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be 
as  various  as  their  faces;  which,  as  ob«^ 
ferved  above,  would  totally  unhinge  fo- 
ciety. It  is  better  ordered  by  Providence 
even  for  the  general  good,  that,  avoiding 
complex  and  obfcure  objedls,  we  are  di- 

reded 
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redled  by  the  moral  fenfe  td  perform  cer- 
tain plain  and  fimple  adls,  which  admit 
po  ambiguity. 

In  the  next  place,  To  permit  ill  in  or- 
der to  produce  greater  good,  may  fuit  a 
being  of  univerfal  benevolence;  but  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  man,  compofed 
of  felfilh  and  benevolent  principles.  We 
have  feen  above,  that  the  true  moral  ba- 
lance depends  on  a  fubordination  of  felf- 
love  to  duty,  and  of  difcretionary  bene- 
volence to  felf-love;  and  accordingly  e- 
very  man  is  fenfible  of  injuftice  when  he 
is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  another.  Were 
it  a  rule  in  fociety,  That  a  greater  ^ood  to 
any  other  would  make  it  an  adl  of  juftice 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputa- 
tion, or  of  my  property,  1  Ihould  renounce 
the  Ibciety  of  men,  and  aflbciate  with 
more  harmlefs  animals. 

Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyftem,  that 
which  is  difplay*d  above,  is  not  only  bet^ 
ter  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  his 
limited  capacity,  but  contributes  more  to 
the  general  good,  which  i  now  proceed  to 
demonftrate.  It  would  be  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  one  entirely  felfilh  is  ill  fitted 

L  3  f^t 
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for  fociety ;  and  we  have  feen  {a\  that 
univerfal  benevolence,  ¥rere  it  a  duty, 
would  contribute  to  the  general  good  per- 
haps lefe  than  abfolute  felfifhnefs.  Man 
is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  pbwcr  fos 
univerfal  benevolence.  Even  the  greateft 
monarch  has  not  power  to  exercile  his  be- 
nevolence, but  within  a  very  narrow 
fphere ;  and  if  fo,  how  unfit  would .  fuch 
a  duty  be  for  private  perfons,  who  hav4 
very  little  power?  Serving  only  to  .di-» 
ftrefs  them  by  inability  of  perfori^ancei 
they  would  endeavour  to  fmother  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  full  fcope  to  felfiihnefs* 
Man  is  much  better  qualified  for  doing 
good,  by  a  conftitution  in  which  benevo- 
lence is  duly  blended  with  felf-love.  Be- 
nevolence as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf- 
love ;  a  regulation  effential  to  fociety :  be- 
nevolence as  a  virtue,  not  a  d^ty,  gives 
place  to  felf-love ;  becaufe  as  every  man 
has  more  power,  knowledge;  and  oppor^ 
tunity,  to  promote  his  own  good  than 
that  of  others,  a  greater  quantity  of  good 
ig  produced,  than  if  benevolence  were  our 
pnly  principle  of  a6lion.  This  holds,  e- 
ven  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  per-5 

•  ,  *  (a)  Sea.  4« 

ion : 
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fon  :  much  morc^  would  ifc  hold,  were  we 
permitted  to  hurt  fome,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce more  good\to  others. 

The  foregoing  final  caufes:  refpecft  mo- 
rality in  general.  We  now  proceed  to 
particulars ;  and  the  firft  and  moft  im- 
portant is  the  law  of  reftraint.  Man  is 
evidently  framed  for  fociety  :  and  as  there 
cambe  no  fociety  among  creatures  who 
prey  upon  each  other,  it  was  heceflary  to 
provide  againil  mutual  injuries  ;  which  is 
efiedtually  done  by  this  law.  Its  necefTity 
with  i^efpedl  to  perfcaaal  ftcurity  is  felf- 
cedent;  and  with  refpecft  to  property,  its 
ncceffity  will  appear  f^rom  what  follows; 
Inrth^  nature  of  every  man  there  is  a  pro** 
penfii^- tahpard  or  (lore  up  things  ufeful 
to  himfelf  ^  and  family.  3ut  this  natural 
propenfity  would  be  rendered  ineffeiSlual,' 
Were  he  not  'fecured  in  the  pofleffion  of 
what  he  thus  ftores-up  ;  for  no  man  wilF 
toil  to  ^ccumufate  what  he  cannot  fecure-^ 
ly  poilcfe.  This  fecurity  is  afforded  by 
the  moral  fenfe,  which  dilates,  that  the 
firft  occupant  of  goods  provided  by  nature 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  man,  ought  to  be 
prote<5led  in  the  poffeffion,  and  that  fuch 
goods  ought  to  be  inviolably  his  pro- 
perty. 
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pcrty.  TKus,  by  the  great  law  of  re- 
ilraint^  men  have  a,  protecElion  for  their 
goods,  as  well  as  for  their  perfbns ;  and 
arc  no  lefs  fccure  in  focicty,  than  if  they 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  im- 
pregnable walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  lefs  eflen,- 
tial  than  that  of  reftraint,  to  the  exiftence 
of  fbciety.  Mutual  truft  and  confidence, 
without  which  fociety  would  be  an  un- 
comfortable (late,  enter  into  the  charader 
of  the  human  fpecies  ;  to  w'hich  the  du- 
ties of  veracity  and  fidelity  correfpond. 
The  final  caufc  of  thefe  correfponding  du- 
ties is  obvious  :  the  latter  would  be  of  no 
ufe  in  fociety  without  the  former ;  and 
the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be 
hurtful  by  laying  men  open  to  fraud  and 
deceit. 

With  refpedl  to  veracity  in  particular, 
man  is  fo  conflituted,  that  he  muft  be  in-* 
debted  to  information  for  the  knowledge 
of  moft  things  that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  depend  upon  informa- 
tion, ibciety  would  be  very  little  benefi- 
cial. Further,  it  is  wifely  orc^ered,  that 
we  Ihould  be  bound  by  the  moral  fenfe  to 
ipeak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no 

harm 
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harm  in  tranfgrefling  that  duty ;  becauie 
it  is  fufficient  that  harm  may  enfue,  tho' 
not  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  falfe* 
hood  always  does  mifchief:  it  may  hap- 
pen not  to  injure  us  externally  in  our  re-* 
putation,  or  in  our  goods  ;  but  it  never 
fails  to  injure  us  internally :  the  fweetelt 
and  mod  refined  pleafure  of  fociety,  is  a 
candid  intercourfe  of  fentiments,  of  opi- 
nionS)  of  defires,  and  wifhes  ;  and  it 
would  be  poifonous  to  indulge  any  falfe- 
hood  in  fuch  i4tercourfe« 

Becaufe  man  is  the  weakeft  of  all  ani- 
mals in  a  date  of  feparation,  and  the  very 
ftrongeft  in  fociety  by  mutual  aid  and 
fupport;  covenants  and  promifes,  which 
greatly  contribute,  to  thefe^  are  made 
binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety, 
which  enforces  the  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
lelves,  comes  next  in  order.  In  difcour- 
fing  upon  thofe  laws  of  nature  which 
concern  fociety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  felf-duty  but  what  relates  to 
fociety ;  of  which  kind  are  prudence, 
temperance,  induftry,  firmnefs  of  mind» 
And  that  fuch  qualities  (hould  be  made 
our  duty,  ia  wifely  ordered  in  a  double' 

refpedl; 
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rcfpcd;  firft^  as  qualifying  ns  to  ai£t  a 
proper  part  in  fociety ;  and  next,  as  in- 
titling  us  to  good- will  from  others*  It  is 
the  intercft,  no  doubt^  of  every  man^  to 
fuit  his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  to  the  (lacioa  allotted  him  by 
Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct 
contributes  to  happinefs,  by  preferving 
health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the  c- 
fteem  of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the 
greatcft  bleflirig,  by  gaining  a  juftly-^ 
founded  felf-efteem.  Bat  here  intcreft 
folely  is  not  relied  on ;  the  powerful  au- 
thority of  duty  is  addedv  that  in  a  matter 
tif  the  utinoft  importance  to  ourfelves^ 
and  of  fome  importance  to  the  fociety  we 
live  in^  our  <;ondudl.  may  be  regular  and 
fteady.  Thefe.  duties  tend  not  only  to 
render  a  inan  happy  in  himfelf ;  but  alfo, 
by  procuring  the  good- will  and  efteem  of 
others,  to  command  their  aid  and  aflifl-^ 
ance  in  time  of  need. 

I  proceed  to  the  final  caufes  of  natural, 
rewards  and  punifhment^.  It  is  laid  down 
ajDove,  that  controverfies  about  property 
apd  about  other  matters  of  intereft,  muft 
be  adjufted  by  the  ftapdard  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  pu- 
aiftimen^s  under  the  fame  flandard,  with- 
out . 
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$^p£  i^g^d  to  pri«rate  can&lss^ce^  wouI4 
\f^  ^  pka  unwQr;thy  of  our  M?)$:er.  It  is 
cl^ar^  tfejftt  to  reward  pne  who  is  not  con-^ 
fcigi^s  of  merits  or  to  punifh  oj^e  wfco  is 
B^  coafcions  of  denjerit,  cannpt  anfwer 
aay  good  ead ;  and  io  particular,  cannot 
tend  leitfa^r  %o  improveroent  or  to  refoj> 
laatioa  of  manners.  How  m^uch  morfi 
liJce  tbe  Diety  is  the  plan  of  nature,  wl)^ch 
re«ra£ds  no  man  who  is  xiot  confciotas  ths^t 
he  nierks  f ewaord, .  and  punifhes  nq  man 
who  4S  not  conicious  that  he  n^ierits  pu-* 
m^bment !  By  that  plan,  -and  by  that 
oniy,  rewards  and  punishments  accom- 
p|i(h  every  good  end,  a  final  caufe  mod 
illui^riousi 

The  rewards  and  punifhrnents  that  at- 
tend the  primary  and  fecondary  virtues, 
are  finely  contrived  for  fupporting  the  dif^ 
tindlion  between  them  fet  forth  above, 
Pnnifhraent  n^uft  be  confined  to  the  tranf- 
greflion  of  primary  virtues,  it  being  thtf 
intention  of  nature  tl^at  fecondary  virtues 
be  entirely  free.  Oh  the  other  hand,  fe^ 
condary  yirtues  are  more  highly  rewarded 
than  primary:  generofity,  for  example, 
makes  a  greater  figure  than  juftice  ;  and 
inagnanimity,  heroilSn,   undaunted  eou-' 
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rage,  a  ftill  greater  figure.  One  would 
imagine  at  firft  view^  that  the  primary 
virtues,  being  more  eflential,  fhould  be 
intitled  to  the  firft  place  in  our  efteem^ 
and  be  more  amply  rewarded  than  the 
fecondary  j  and  yet  in  elevating  the  latter 
above  the  former,  peculiar  wifdom  and 
forefight  are  confpicuous.  Punifhment  is 
appropriated  to  enforce  primary  virtues  ; 
and  if  thcfe  virtues  were  alfo  attended 
with  the  higheft  rewards,  fecondary  vir- 
tues, degraded  t;o  a  lower  ranky  would  be 
deprived  of  that  enthufiaftic  admiratioa 
which  is  their  chief  fupport :  ielf-intereft 
ivould  univerfally  prevail  over  benevo- 
lence ;  and  would  banifh  thofe  number-^ 
lefs  favours  we  receive  from  each  other  in 
fociety,  which  are  beneficial  in  point  of 
intereft,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  generating 
affedlion  and  friendfliip. 

In  our  progrefs  throijgh  firjal  caufes,  we 
come  at  laft  to  reparation,  one  of  the  prin- 
pples  deftined  by  Providence  for  redreffing 
wrongs  committed,  and  for  preventing 
reiteration.  The  final  caufe  of  this  prin-^ 
ciple  where  the  mifchief  arifes  from  in- 
tention, is  clear :  for  to  protedl  individu^ 
^Is  in  foci^cy,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  thcr 

ijeliiiquem 
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delinquent  be  puniflied;  it  is  neceflary 
over  and  above,  that  the  mifcbief  be  re-^* 
paired. 

Secondly^  Where  the  adi  is  wrong  ot' 
nnjudy  tho'  not  underftood  by  the  author 
to  be  fo,  it  is  wifely  ordered  that  repara* 
tion  fhould  follow ;  which  will  thus  ap- 
pear.: Gonfidering  the  fallibility  of  man, 
it  would  be  too  fevere  never  to  give  any 
allowance  for  error.  On  the  other  hand^ 
to  make  it  a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to 
tike  advantage  of  error,  would  be  giving 
too  rtiuch  indulgence  to  indolence  and  re-» 
miifion  of  mind^  tending  to  make  us  ne- 
glect the  improvement  of  our  rational  fa- 
culties. Our  nature.is  fo  happily  framed, 
as  t6  avoid  thefe  extremes  by  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  gain  and  lois.  No  man  is 
confcious  of  wrong,  when  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  an  error  committed  by  another 
to  fave  himfelf  from  lofs :  if  there  muft 
be  a  lofs,  common  fenfe  didlates,  that  it 
ought  to  reft  upon  the  perfon  who  has  err- 
ed, however  innocently,  rather  than  up- 
on the  perfon  who  has  not  erred.  Thus, 
in  a  competition  among  creditors  about 
the  eftate  of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  an  er- 
M  2  ror 
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TOT  commmed  by  his  competitor,  ia  or- 
der to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucro  cap^^ 
tandOf  the  moral  fenfe  teacheth  a  diiiereot 
kiToti }  which  is,  that  no  fnan  ought  to 
lay  hold  of  another's  errdr  to  make  gaia 
by  it.  Thas^  aii  heir  finding  a  rotigh  dia-» 
mond  in  the  repofitories  of  hife  aaceftof^ 
gives  it  away,  miibdiing  it  fbi"  a  common 
pebble  i  the  purchafer  is  in  confciencc  and 
equity  bound  to  reftorci  or  to  pay  a  juft 
price. 

Thirdfyi  The  following  confideratiobs 
jbefpCiSting  the  precaution  that  is  nec^flary 
in  a<5ling,  unfold  a  final  caufe,  no  leia 
beatitifui  than  that  lad  menttcined.  S<£h 
,  ciety  could  not  fubfift  in  any  tolerable 
manner,  were  full  fcope  given  to  r afhn^ 
and  negligence^  and  to  every  a<ftion  that 
ftridly  fpeaklng  is  not  criminal ;  whence 
it  is  a  maxim  founded  no  lefs  upon  utility 
than  upon  juftice^  Thaft  men  iil  fociety 
ought  ta  be  extremely  circumfpecfl,  as  td 
every  iidlion  that  may  poffiWy  da  harmr^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo  a  maxim:^ 
That  as  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of 
man  depend  on  adlion,  adlivity  ought  tor 
be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  difcou-* 
raged  by  dread  of  confcquences.    Thefb 

maxims^ 
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miitinis^  ftcH^i^gly  IB  oppbfiCion^  Have 
natural  limit9:(hac^  pr^veACtJkiir  en€roat:h^ 
ing  o»t  '^upoQ'rfie  ether. :  There  i&  a^  cetr- 
taia  degree^  of  atcen^uA  apd  circuHifpec*^ 
Uoa  thftt  cHen'  gjbncrally  bcftaw  upon  af-; 
firifs^  pro(>6rtitMied  to. their. httportaiicc: 
tf  that  degree  were  riot  fufficiera:  to  defend 
ff^siinft  a'x:kiin  of  reparation,  inidi^fidu^te^ 
wmiid'  be  too:  maob  craitified  in  a^i6nh}> 
which  wouid:  bar  a  gt^at  i  di(l<iuri^rtienfr 
to:d€livit3r :  if  aJefs  degree^ Wre  fuflSeieftt^ 
tiiener*  tt4a»iild^  be  t<so  gle^t  fcope  fdf  ^afffi^ 
Of  iiftnlft/'eondiu<a  J  Whidb  wotil4  prdvc^ 
the  bane  ot  *  Ooi«y.  Thefe  limks,  wkieb 
Midenttytertd  to  the  good  of  fociety,  ar^ 
adjufted  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  *  which  dic- 
tates, as  laid  down  in  the  fe<5lion  of  Re- 
paration^ that  the  man  who  a<5ls  with 
forefight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or 
ads  rafhly  and  uncautiduQy  without  fuch 
forefightj  ought  to  be  liable  for  confe- 
^nee^;  but  that  the  man  whb  aifls'.cau-^ 
tioufly,  without  forefecing  or  fufpeding 
any  mifchief,  ought  nof  to  be  liable  for 
confequences. 

In  the  fame  fe^on  it  is  Ikid  down^  that 
jthcitidral  fenfe  requires;  from  every  "man, 
act  Ixb  owt]t  decree  'of  vigilance  and  a^• 

tention, 
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tention,  which  may  be  very  finally  but 
that  which  belongs  to  the  common  nature 
of  the  fpecies.  The  final  cauie  of  that  re- 
gulation will  appear  upon  confidering, 
that  were  reparation  to  depend  upon  per- 
fbnaLcircumflances,  there  would  be  a  ne- 
Cfeffity  of  enquiring  into  the  characSler  of 
individuals,  their  education,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  the  extent  of  their  under-* 
{landing ;  which  would  render  judges  ar- 
bitrary, and  fuch  law^fuits  inextricable*^ 
But  by  aiTuming  the  common  nature  of 
the  fpecies  as  a  ftandard,  by  which  every 
man  in  confcience  judges  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, law-fuits  about  reparation  arc  ren- 
dered eafy  and  expeditious^ 


SECT.      VIIL 

Ijbetty  and  Necejftty  conftdertd  with  rcfpei^ 
to  Morality. 


tiAving  in  the  foregoing  fc<5lIons  afcer- 
^^  tained  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenft^ 
with  its  fentiments  of  approbation  and  di£- 

approbation. 
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approbation,  praiie  and  blame;  the  pur--* 
pofe  of  the  prcfcnt  fcdion  is,  to  fhew,  that 
thele  fentimcnts  are  confident  with  the 
laws  that  govern  the  adlions  of  man  as  a 
rational  being,  In  order  to  which,  it  is 
firft  neceffary  to  explain  thefe  laws;  for 
there  has  been  much  controverfy  about 
them,  efpecially  among  divines  of  the  Ar- 
minian  and  Calvinift  fecfts. 

Human  actions,  as  laid  down  in  the 
firft  fe(5Uon,  are  of  three  kinds:  one, 
iwhere  we  adt  by  inftind,  without  any 
Tiew  to  confequences  ;  one,  where  we 
a6t  by  will  in  order  to  produce  fcMne 
cffedl ;  and  one,  where  :  we  a<Sl  againft 
wilU  With  refped  to  the  firft,  the  agent 
ads  blindly,  without  deliberation  or 
choice ;  and  the  external  ad  follbws  ne- 
ceiTarily  from    the  inftindlive   impulfe  *. 

Voluntary 


*  A  ftonecbatter  makes  its  neft  on  the  ground  or 
near  it  $  and  the^  young,  as  foon  as  they  can  fhift 
for  tbcmfelves,  Icavp  the  ncft  inftinftivdy.  An  egg 
of  that  bird  was  laid  in  a  fwallow's  neft,  fixed  to  the 
roof  of  a  church.  The  fwallow  fed  all  the  young 
equally,  without  diftin^ion.  The  young  ftone- 
f:hatter  left  the  neft  tit  the  ufual  time  before  it  could 
^j  I  and  ialling  to  the  ground|  it  was  taken  up 

dead- 
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X^ohintary^  anions  Hone  ^Ksath  ^mcm^o^ 
end)  are  in  ^  <  vcr jr  difiecent .  condLtu^n  : 
into  .tfaeTe,  delire  and  wili^  «iB£fir :.  deiiitc 
to  accompUfli  the  end  ,goQ$ .  fysik ;  tfep  ^Ui 
to  adl  in  order  to  accompl^ih  the  iC^d  i$ 
next;  and  tbeextcnnala^libll^w^iof  Qourie. 
Defire  confidcred  as  wisat  iafluie£i(Ces  $lie 
will,  is  termed  a  imtifofi  Tfcus,.  Jie»r iflg 
that  my  friend  is  in  the.  hands  o£  robber^i 
I  burn  with  defire  to  frpe  hdnx:  .defire  in- 
^u wees  my.  mil  to  ami  -fny  i&ryaitts,  ajid 
to  fly  to  bis  relief.  Adioi^s  done  agcdnft  .will 
come  in  afterward. 

But  what  i^  it  tbat  raifes  deiire  ?  The 
anfwer  is  ready:  it  is  the  profp^ft  of  at-r 
taining  fopie  agnsfeaide  ^iid,  x>r  of  av^oid^ 
ing  one  that  is  difagreeatrfe.  ,  And  if  it1>« 
enquired,  What  undoes  an  objedl :  agr-ee* 
able  or  difagreeable  ;  the  anfwer  is  equals 
ly  fcady,    that  our  nature  makes   it  fo. 

dead.  Here  is  indinft  in  purity,  exerting  itfelf 
blindly  without  regard  to  variation  of  drcumftanceSf 
The  fame  is  obferval^  m  ooir  dungiiill-fowl.  They 
feed  CO  worms,  corn,  and  otker  feeds  dropt  on  the 
ground.  In  order  to  difcover  their  food,  nature 
bas  proviiled  them  «rkh  an  inflia^t  to  fcrape  wkh 
the  f opt ;  and  the  inftin^t  is  fd  regularly  e^rcifed, 
that  xhey  Icrape  C!?eti  wdien  they  a.re  fet  u{>on  a  lieap 
•ofoorn. 

Certain 
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Certain  vifible  objeds  are  agteeablc^  cer* 
tain  founds,  and  certain  fmells :  other  ob* 
je<fls  of  thele  fcnfes  arc  difagreeable.  Bat 
there  we  mufk  ftop  ;  for  We  are  far  frooi 
being  fo  intimately  acquainted  With  our 
own  nature  as  to  afliga  the  caufts.  Theft 
hints  are  fufficient  for  my  preferit  pur- 
pofe:  if  one  be  curions  to  know  more,  the 
theory  of  defire,.  and  of  agreeablenefs  and 
difagreeablenefs,  will  be  found  in  Elements 
of  Criticifm  {a). 

With  refpe6fc  to  inftindlive  adlions^  iid 
perfbn,  I  prefume,  thinks  that  there  is  any 
freedom :  an  infant  applies  to  the  nipple^ 
and  a  bird  builds  a  neft,  no  lefs  ncceflarily 
than  a  (lone  falls  to  the  ground.  With 
fefpedt  to  voluntary  a^ions^  done  in  or- 
der to  produce  fome  effedl,  the  neceffity  is 
the  fame,  tho'  lefs  apparent  at  firft  view. 
The  external  adtion  is  determined  by  thd 
will :  the  will  is  determined  by  defire :  and 
defire  by  what  is  agreeable  or  dilagreeable. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  caufes  and  efiedls,  noc 
one  link  of  which  is  arbitrary^  or  under* 
command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will  but 
according  to  his  defire :  he  cannot  defire 

{a)  Chap,  2. 

Vol.  IV.  N  bttf 
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but  according  to  what  is  agreeable  or  difa-^ 
greeable  in  the  objedls  perceived:  nor  do 
thefe  qualities  depend  on  his  inclinaticMi  or 
fancy  j  he  has  no  power  to  make  a  beauti- 
ful woman  appear  ugly,  nor  to  make  a 
rotten  carcafe  fmell  fweetly. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger 
to  morality  from  holding  our  a<5lions  to  be 
necelTary,  endeavour  to  break  the  chain 
of  caufes  and  e£Fedls  above  mentioned) 
maintaining,  "  That  whatever  influence 
*'  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  a- 
^^  gent  himfelf  who  is  the  caufe  of  every 
"  adlion ;  that  defire  may  advife,  but 
"cannot  command;  and  therefore  that  a 
**  man  is  ftill  free  to  adl  in  contradidlioa 
"  to  defire  and  to  the  ftrongeft  motives." 
That  a  being  may  exifl,  which  in  every 
cafe  a£ls  blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without 
having  any  end  ia  view,  I  can  make  a 
ihift:  to  conceive :  but  it  is  difficult  f6r  me 
even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and  rational 
being,  that  has  affedlions  and  paffions, 
that  has  a  defirable  end  in  view,  that  can 
eafily  accomplifh  this  end ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  can  fly  off,  or  remain  at  reft,  without 
any  caufe,  reafon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it. 
If  fuch  a  whimfical  being  can  poflibly  ex- 

ift, 
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ift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is  not  the  be- 
ing. There  is  perhaps  not  a  perfon  above 
Ae  condition  of  a  changelings  byt  can  fay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him, 
what  he  intended.  Nor  is  a  fingle  fa6l 
ftated  to  make  us  believe,  that  ever  a  man 
aded  againft  his  own  dcfire,  who  was  not 
compelled  by  external  force.  On  the  con- 
ttary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  human  adlions  are  governed 
by  certain  inflexible  laws ;  and  that  a  man 
cannot  exert  his  felf- motive  power,  but  in 
purfuance  of  fbme  defire  or  motive. 

Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influ- 
ence,  a(^ons  proceeding  from  it   would 
appear  no  lefs  neceflary  than  the  adions 
of  matter.     The  various  degrees  of  influ- 
ence that  motives  have  on  different  men  at 
the  fame  time,  and  on   the  fame  man  at 
diflfcrent  times,  occafion  a  doubt  by  fug- 
gefting  a  notion  of  chance.    Some  motive*^ 
however  have  fuch  influence,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt :  a  timid  female  has  a  phyfical 
power  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth  of 
a  lion,  roaring  for  food ;  but  flie  is  with- 
held by  terror  no  lefs  eflFecSually  than  by 
cords :  if  £he  fliould  rulh  upon  the  lion, 
N  2  wQuld 
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would  not  every  one  conclude  that  (he  was 
frantic  ?  A  man,  tho'  in  a  deep  fleep,  re** 
tains  a  phyfical  power  to  a<5l,  but  he  can^ 
not  exert  it  A  mah,  tho'  defperately  im 
love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  refufe  thm 
hand  of  his  miftrefs ;  but  he  cannot  erort 
that  power  in  contradidlion  to  his  own  ar- 
jdent  defire,  more  than  if  he  were  faft  a-* 
lleep.  Now  if  a  ftrong  motive  have  a  nc^ 
ceflary  influence,  there  is  no  reafon  for 
doubting,  but  that  a  weak  motive  mnft 
alfo  have  its  influence,  the  fame  in  kind^^ 
tho'  not  in  degree.  Some  adions  indeed 
are  ftrangely  irregular :  but  let  the  wildeft 
a(5lion  be  fcrutiniz'd,  there  will  always  ke 
difcovered  fome  motive  or  defire,  which^ 
however  whimfical  or  capricious,  was  whut 
influenced  the  perfon  to  ad.  Of  two  con- 
tending rtiotives,  is  it  not  natural  to  exp^ 
that  the  (Ironger  will  prevail,  howevet 
little  its  excefs  may  be  ?  If  there  be  any 
doubt,  it  muft  arife  from  a  fuppofition 
that  a  weak  motive  can  be  refitted  arbi- 
trarily. Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  ftrong 
inptive  ?  If  a  weak  motive  Jpan  be  refitt- 
ed, why  npt  one  a  little  ttronger,  and 
^hy  not  the  ftrong^ft?    In  Elements  of 

Criticifm 
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Grkicifm  (ft)  the  reader  'will  find  liiaajr 
examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  a^ 
gaiUft  each  other.  Let  him  ponder  thefe 
flwith  the  ftri(5left  attention  z  his  conclufioti 
trill  be,  that  between  two  motives,  how* 
fcver  nearly  balanced,  a  man  has  not  aa 
alllitrary  choice,  but  muft  yield  to  the 
ftri&nger.  The  mind  indeed  fludluates  for 
^me  time,  and  feels  itfelF  in  a  meafure 
loofe:  at  lad,  however,  it  is  determined 
by  the  more  powerful  motive,  as  a  balance 
is  by  the  gteatet  weight  after  many  vibra-*- 
tion]&. 

Suth  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our 
voluntary  aiStiohs.  A  man  is  iabfolutely 
free  to  adl  according  to  his  own  will; 
j^rtfater  freedom  than  which  is  not  concei- 
vable. At  the  fame  time,  as  man  is  made 
(accountable, for  his  conducfl,  to  his  Maker, 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he 
is  not  left  to  acft  arbitrarily  5  for  at  that 
rate  he  would  be  altogether  unaccount- 
able: his  will  is  regulated  by  defire;  and 
defire  by  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  him. 
Where  we  are  fubjeifled  to  the  will  of  an- 
other, would  it  be  our  wifti,  that  his  wiij 

^a)  Chap.  2.  part  4. 
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flionld  be  VLtider  no  regulation  ?  And 
•where  we  are  guided  by  our  own  will, 
would  it  be  reafonable  to  wifli,  that  it 
fhould  be  under  no  regulation,  but  be 
exerted  without  reafon,  without  any  mo- 
tive, and  contrary  to  common  fenfe? 
Thus,  with  regard  to  human  condud, 
there  is  a  chain  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  na- 
ture, no  one  link  of  which  is  left  ar- 
bitrary. By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is 
made  accountable:  by  it,  he  is  made  ^  fit 
fubjed  for  divine  and  human  govern- 
ment: by  it,  perfons  of  fagacity  forefec 
the  condudl  of  others :  and  by  it,  tht  pre- 
fcience  of  the  Deity  with  refpedt  to  hunian 
adioni,  is  clearly  eftablifhed. 

The  ablurd  figure  that  a  man  would 
make  adling  in  contradiAion  to  motives, 
Ihould  be  iufficient  to  open  our  eyes  with- 
out an  argument.  What  a  defpicable  fi- 
gure does  a  perfon  make,  upon  whom  the 
fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one 
time,  and  very  little  at  anbtherf  He  is  a 
bad  member  of  fociety,  and  cannot  be 
rely*d  on  as  a  friend  or  as  an  aflbciate. 
But  how  highly  rational  is  this  fuppofed 
perfon,  compared  with  one  who  can  a<ft 
pi  contradidion  to  every  motive?    The 

formey 
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former  may  be  termed  whimfical  or  ca- 
pricious :  the  latter  is  worle ;  he  is  abfo- 
lately  unaccountable,  and  cannot  be  the 
fubjeA  of  government,  more  than  a  lump 
of  matter  uaconfcious  of  its  own  motion:* . 

Let  the  faculty  of  a(iling  be  compared 
with  that  o£  reafoning :  the  compdrifoxi 
will  reconcile  every  unbiafled  mind  to  the 
ncceflary  influence  of  motives.  A  man  is 
tied  by  his  nature  to  form  conclufions  up- 
on what  appears  to  him  true  at  the  time* 
This  indeed  docs  not  always  fecure  him  a»^ 
gainft  error ;  but  would  he  be  more  fecure 
by  a  power  to  form  conclufions  contrary 
to  what  appears  true  ?  Such  a  power 
would  make  him  a  moft  abfurd  reafoner. 
Would  he  be  lefs  abfurd  in  acfling,  if  he 
had  a  power  to  adl  againft  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  or  eli- 
gible ?  To  adl  in  that  manner,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  any  notion  we  can  form  of  a 
fcnfible  being.  Nor  do  we  fuppofe  that 
man  is  fuch  a  being:  in  accounting  for 
any  adlion,  however  whimfical,  we  always 
afcribe  it  to  fome ,  motive ;  never  once 
dreaming  that  there  was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  ?  Caqt 
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a,  rational  man  wifh  feriQiiHy  to  havcLfoch 
a  power?  pr  can  he  ferimifly  think,  that 
God  would  make  mail  (b  whimfkral  a  b&« 
ipg  ?  To  endue  man  with  a^  degree  of 
felf-^command  fuflicient  to  rcfift  evcvy 
vitioys  motive,  without  atky  power  to  re- 
fift  thofe  that,  are  virtuous;  would  indeed 
be  a  valuable -gift ;  too  valuable  indeed  fat 
man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  be  an 
EQgel;  But  foch  felf-command  as  to  re^ 
fift  both  equally,  which  is  the  prefent  fup^ 
pofition,  would  be  a  great  curie,  as  k 
would  unqualify  us  for  being  governed  eis* 
dier  by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  b^ 
led  as  rational  creatures  by  the  profpedl  of 
good,  however  erroneous  our  judgement 
may  fometimes  be. 

While  all  other  animals  are  fubjeded  to 
divine  government  and  unerringly  fulfij 
their  deftination,  and  confidering  that 
man  is  the  only  terreftrial  being  who  is 
formed  to  know  his  Maker  and  to  wor-^ 
ihip  him;  will  it  not  found  harflx  that 
he  alone  (hguld  be  withdrawn  from  di- 
vine government  ?  The.  power  of  refifting 
the  ftrongeft  motives,  wh^ejher  of  religioa 
or  of  morality,  would  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dei^yt 

This 
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Thh  r^fbning  is  too  clidltiie :  if  it  can 
be  compF«iiefided  in  a  fingle  view,  it  will 
make  the  deqper  imprefficn.  There  nny 
be  conceiTed  different  fyftems  for  govenif- 
ing  cnan  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being* 
One  is,  That  virtuous  njotives  fiiould  al- 
ways prevail  ot^*  every  other  motive. 
This,  in  appearance,  would  be  the  naoft 
perfeA  governnaent :  but  man  i^  not  (b 
•eonClitated  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt, 
wlietber  fuch  pcrfeiftioa  would  in  his  pre* 
ient  ftate  correfpond  to  the  other  braiiches 
-of  his  nature  {a).  Another  fyftem  is, 
that  viitnous  motives  fometimea  prevail, 
ifometimes  vitfious;  and  that  we  are  always 
dctmipmed  by  the  prevailing  motive* 
This  is  -the  true  fyftem  of  nature;  and 
hence  greit  variety  of  charader  and  of 
conduid  among  men.  A  third  fydem  is. 
That  motives  have  influence;  but  that 
one  can  aci  in  contradkSion  to  every  mo- 
tive. This  is  the  fyftem  I  have  been  com^ 
bating.  Obforve  only  what  it  refolves  in- 
to. Mow  is  an  adipn  to  be  accounted  for 
that  is  done  in  contradi^ion  to  every  mo- 
tive ?  It  wanders  from  che  region  of  com-» 

{a)  See  book  2.  fketch  i.  at  the  end. 
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mon  fcnfe  into  that  of  merfe  chance.  If 
fuch  were  the  nature  of  man,  ijo  one 
could  rely  on  another:  a  promife  or  an 
oath  would  be  a  rope  of  fand  :  the  utmoft 
cordiality  between  two  friends  would  be 
no  fecurity  to  either  againft  the  other:  the 
firft  weapon  that  comes  in  the  way  might 
be  lethal.  Would  any  man  wifli  to  have 
been  formed  according  to  fuch  a  model? 
He  would  probably  wifli  to  have  beeji 
formed  according  to  the  model  firft. jpefjr 
tioned :  but  that  is  denied  him,  virtuous  mo- 
tives foipetimes  prevailing,  fometimes  vir 
tious  ;  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
we  have  reafon  td  believe,  that  this  law  is 
of  all  the.beft  fitted  for  man  in  his  prefent 
ftate. 

To  conclude  this -branch  of  the  fubje<Sl>: 
In  none  of  the  works  of  Providenc^^  as  far 
as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  difplay'd  i 
deeper  reach  of  art  and  wifdom,  than  in 
the  laws  of  adlion  peculiar  to  man  as  a 
thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he 
left  loofe  to  adl  in  cbntradi<flion  to  mor 
tives,  there  would  be  no  place  for  pru- 
dence, foreiight,  nor  for  adjufiing  means 
to  an  end :  It  could  not  be  fqrefeen  by 
rs  what  a  man  would   do   the  next 
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hour ;  nay  it  could  not  be  forefeeii  eV6n  bjr 
hitnfelf.  Man  would  not  be  capable  of 
tewards  and  punifhmetits  :  he  would  not 
be  fitted,  either  for  divine  or  for  human 
government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that 
has  no  refemblance  to  the  human  ractf. 
But  man  is  not  left  loofe;  for  tho'  he  is  at 
liberty  to  adl  according  to  his  Own  will, 
yet  his  will  is  regulated  by  xlefire,  and  de^- 
fire  by  what  pleafes  and  difpleafes.  This 
connedlion  prefer ves  uniformity  of  con-*- 
dudl,  and  confines  human  adlions  withiii 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  efFe<3s.  By 
this  admirable  fyftem,  liberty  and  necef^ 
fity,  feemingly  incompatible,  are  made 
perfectly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  foci- 
ety,  and  for  government  both  human  and 
divine. 

Having  explained  the  law's  that  govern 
human  adions  ;  we  proceed  to  what  is 
chiefly  intended  in  the  prefent  fedion, 
which  is,  to  examine  how  far  the  moral 
fentiments  handled  in  the  foregoing  fec- 
tions  are  confident  with  thefe  law's.  Let 
it  be  kept  m  view,  that  the  perception  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  adionSj  is  founded 
entirely  upon  the  moral  fenfe.  And  that 
-upon  the  fame  lenfe  are  founded  the  f enti- 
O  3  ments 
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inem&  of  ap{>robation  and  praife  when  a 
man  does  right,  and  of  difapprobation  and 
blame  when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we 
deftitute  of  the  moral  fenfe,  right  and 
wrong,  praife  and  blame,  would  be  as  little 
nnderilood  as  colours  are  by  one  born 
blind  *. 

The  formidable  argument  urged  to 
prove  that  our  moral  fentiments  are  in-^ 
confident  with  the  fuppofed  neceffary  in*- 
fluence  of  motives,  is  what  follows.  "  If 
"  paotives  have  a  neceffary  influence  on 
"  our  a(5lions,  there  can  be  no  good  rea-- 
^'  fon  to  praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor 
"  to  blame  him  for  doing  wrong.     What 

•  In  an  intricate  fubjeft  like  the  prcfent,  great* 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  The 
term  praife  has  two  different  fignifications :  in  ojie , 
fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  blame  \  in  another,  to  dif^ 
praife.  In  the  former  fenfe  it  expreffes  a  moral  fen- 
timent :  in  the  latter,  it  exprefles  only  the  approving 
any  obje£t  that  pleafes  me.  I  praife  one  man  for 
his  candour,  and  blame  another  for  being  a  double- 
dealer.  Thefe,  both  of  them,  imply  will  and  inten* 
tion.  I  praife  a  man  for  being  acute ;  but  for  be* 
ing  dull,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a  woman 
for  beauty  ;  but  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only 
difpraife  them.  None  of  tbefc  particulars  imply 
will  or  intention. 

^*  foundatioTo 
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"  foundation  can  there  be  either  for  praife 
**  or  blame^  when  it  was  not  in  a  man's 
"  power  to  have  adled  otherwife.  A  man 
*^  commits  murder^  inftigated  by  a  fud^^ 
**  den  fit  of  revenge :  why  Ihould  he  be 
**  puniflied,  if  he  aded  neceffarily,  and 
"  could  not  rdfift  the  violence  of  the  pat- 
•*  fion  ?*'  Here  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a  power 
of  refinance  is  cffential  to  praife  and  blamq. 
But  upon  examination  it  will  be  founds 
that  this  fuppofition  has  not  any  fupport 
in  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafpn,  nor  in 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

With  refpe<a:  to  the  firft,  the  moral 
fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  above,  places  inno- 
cence and  guilt  and  conlequently  praife 
and  blame,  entirely  upon  will  and  inten- 
tion. The  connexion  between  the  motive 
and  the  adlion,  fo  far  from  diminifliing, 
enhances  the  praife  or  blame.  The  great- 
er influence  a  virtuous  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  virtue  of  the  ador,  and  the 
more  warm  our  praife.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  influence  a  vitious  mo-? 
tive  has,  the  greater  is  the  vice  of  the  adl- 
or,  and  the  more  violently  do  we  blame 
Iiim.  As  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  I  wifli 
to  l^ave  it  confidcrcd  in  a  general  view. 

.  It 
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It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  divine 
government,  that  the  influence  of  motives 
ihould  be  neceflary.  It  is  equally  effen- 
tial,  that  that  neceffary  influence  fliould 
not  have  the  efitdl  to  leflen  guilt  in  the 
eftimation  of  men.  To  fulfil  both  ends, 
guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  entirely 
npon  will  and  intention :  a  man  accor- 
dingly blames  himfelf  for  doing  mifchief 
willingly  and  intentionally,  without  once 
confidering  whether  he  adled  neceflarily 
or  not.  And  his  fentiments  are  adopted 
by  all  the  world :  they  pronounce  the  fame 
fentence  of  condemnation  that  he  himfelf 
does.  A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields 
to  the  pain,  and  with  bitter  reludlance 
reveals  the  fecrets  of  his  party :  another 
does  the  fame,  yielding  to  a  tempting 
bribe.  The  latter  only  is  blamed  as  guil- 
ty of  a  crime  ;  and  yet  the  bribe  perhaps 
operated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  tor- 
ture did  on  the  former.  But  the  one  was 
compelled  reiudlantly  to  reveal  the  lecrets 
of  his  party  ;  and  therefore  is  innocent : 
the  other  adled  willingly,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  great  fum  of  money  ;  and  therefore 
is  guilty. 

With  refpc(St  to  reafon,  I  obferve,*  that 

the 
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jbe  moral  fcnfe  is  the  only ,  judge  in  this 
cpntroverfyi  oot  the  faculty  of  reafon..  ,X 
^puld  however  not  be  afraid  of  a  fen-r 
tcnce  againft  me,  were  reafon  to  be  the 
jujdge.  J;For  would  not  reafon  didlate,  thai: 
the  lefs  J  a  roan,  wavers  iabout  his  duty, 
pr,  in  other  words,  the  lefs  influence  vi-  , 
tious  motives  have,  the  more  praife-wor- 
tjby  he  is  ;  and  the  more  bUmeable,  the 
lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  have. 

Nqr  aTjf  wj  le^  by  common  fenfe  to  dif^ 
fer  from  reafon  or  from  the  moral  fenfe* 
A  man  commits:  murder,  overcome  by  a 
fudden  fit  of  revenge  which  he  Could,  not 
yefift  :  do,  Aye  not  refle6l,,evei>jit  firft  vi^w, 
ihat  the  m^A  did  not  defirp  to  refift ;.  and 
jfhat  he  \Yould  have  committed  tli?  mur-j- 
der,  thp'  he  had  not  been  under  any  ne«- 
ceflity  ?  a  perfon  of  plain  underftanding 
will  fay, ,  Wha,t  fignyies  i;:  whether  the 
q-iminal  puld  refift  or  no,  when  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  wittingly  and  willing- 
ly ?  A  man  gives  poifpn  privately  out  of 
revenge.  Dpes  any  one  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
when  he  never  once  repented  ;  tho'  aftey 
adminiftering  the  ppifon  it  no  longer  was 
in  his  power  to  draw  back  ?  A  man  may 
bp  guilty  and  blame- worthy,  even  where 

there 
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^re  is  eternal  compulfion  that  iie  dm- 
jjot  refifl.  With  fword  in  hand  I  run 
to  attack  an  enemy  :  my  foot  flipping,  I 
fall  headlong  upon  him,  and  by  that  ac* 
tident  the  fword  is  pufli*d  into  his  body* 
the  external  adl  was  not  the  eSe&.  of 
Will,  but  of  accident :  but  my  intention 
was  to  commit  murder,  and  I  am  guilty. 
All  men  acknowledge,  that  the  Deity  is 
neceffarily  good.  Does  that  circumftance 
detract  from  his  praift  in  common  ap- 
prehenfion  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  merits 
from  us  the  higheft  praife  on  that  very 
"account. 

:  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be 
no'  virtue  where  there  is  no  ftruggle.  Vir- 
tue, it  is  true,  is  beft  known  from  a 
ftru<'gte :  a  man  wKo  has  never  met  with 
a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident  of  his 
virtue.  But  the  obfcrvation  taken  in  a 
ilria  fenfe,  is  jmdoubtedly  erroneous.  A 
man,  tempted  to  betray  his  tmft,  wavers  ; 
but  after  much  doubting  refufes  at  laft  the 
bribe  Another  hefitates  nOt  a  moment, 
but  rejeds  the  bribe  with  difdain  :  duty  is 
obttinate,  and  will  notfuffer  him  even  tto 
deliberate.    Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  lat- 
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tcr  ?  Unctoubtedly  more  than  in  the  for- 
iaer. 

Upon  the  \^hole,  it  appears  that  praift 
and  blame  reft  ultimately  upon  the  difpo- 
firion  or  frame  of  mind  *.  Nor  is  it  ob- 
vious, that  a  power  to  a(5i  againft  motives^ 
could  vary  in  any  degree  thefe  moral  fen- 
ttments.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime^ 
let  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  cduld  have  re- 
fitted the  prevaiUrig  motive.  Whj  thert 
did  he  not  refift,  inftead  of  bringing  up- 
on himfelf  fhamfi  and  miftry  ?  The  an- 
f^r  muli  be^  for  no  other  can  be  given^ 
that  his  difpofition  is  vifiousi  and  that 
he  is  a  deteftable  creature.  Further,  ilj 
is  not  a  littlfe  difficult  to  con<;eive,  hovs^ 
a  man  can  refift  a  prevailing  motive,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  his  mind  that 
fliould  engage  him  to  refift  it.  But  letting 
&at  pafs^  1  make  the  following  ftippofi- 

*  Malice  afvd  refenttricnt,  tho*  cbmoionly  joined 
together,  have  no  refemblancc  but  in  producing 
mifchief.  Malice  is  a  propcnfity  of  nature  that  o- 
peratcs  deliberately  without  paffion  s  refentihcnt  ii 
a  pa$on  to  "whifch  even  good*nattired  peopk  arc 
fubjeAi  A  malicious  character  is  efteemcd  much 
more  vittous  than  ofle  that  is  irafcible.  Doe$  not 
this  {hew^  that  virtue  and  vice  confift  more  in  dif-^ 
J>ofitiorijhaa.in  aftiott? 

Vot.  IV,  P  txon. 
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tion.  .  A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  ac- 
cept a  bribe :  if  he  refift  upoa  the  prin- 
ciple of  diity,  he  is  led  by  the  prevailing^ 
motive :  if  he  refift  without  having  any 
reafon  or  motive  for  refifting,  I  cannot 
difcover  any  merit  in  fuch  refiftance :  it 
leems  to  refolve  into  a  matter  of  chance 
or  accident,  whether  he  refift  or  do  not 
refift.  Where  can  the  merit  lie  of  refift- 
ing  a  vitious  motive,  when  refiftance  hap- 
pens by  mere  chance  ?  and  where  the  de- 
merit of  refifting  a  virtuous  motive,  when 
it  is  owing  to  the  fame  chance  ?  If  a  man, 
adtuated  by  no  principle,  good  or  bad, 
and  having  no  end  or  purpofe  in  view, 
fliould  kill  his  neighbour,  I  fee  not  that 
he  would  be  more  accountable,  than  if  he 
}iad  adled  in  his  fleep,  or  were  mad. 
»  Human  puniihments  are  perfe<^ly  con- 
fiftent  with  the  necefl&ry  influence  of  mo-, 
tives,  without  fuppofing  a  power  to  with- 
ftand  them»  If  it  be  urged.  That  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  puniftied  for  committing 
a^  crime  when  he  could  not  refift  :  the  an- 
fwer  is.  That  as  he  committed  the  crime 
intentionally  and  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
is  guilty  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinioA  of  all  men.  Here  is  a  juft  foun- 
dation 
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dation  for  punifliment.  And  its  utUity  is> 
great ;  being  intended  to  deter  people 
from  committing  crimes.  The  dread  of 
punifliment  is  a  weight  in  the  fcale  on  the 
fide  of  virtue,  to  counterbalance  vitious 
motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  thb  branch  of  our 
nature  is  admirable.  If  the  neceflary  in- 
fluence of  motives  had  the  effedt  either  to 
lellen  the  merit  of  a  virtuous  adion,  or 
the  demerit  of  a  crime,  morality  would  be 
totally  unhinged.  The  moft  virtuous  adlioa 
would  of  all  be  the  lead  worthy  of  praife  ; 
and  the  moft  vitious  be  of  all  the  leaft  wor- 
thy of  blame.  Nor  would  the  evil  ftop 
there  :  inftead  of  curbing  inordinate  paf- 
fions,  we  fhould  be  encouraged  to  indulge 
them,  as  an  excellent  excufe  for  doing 
wrong.  Thus,  the  moral  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praift 
and  blame,  are  found  perfedly  confiftent 
with  the  laws  above  mentioned  that  govern 
human  adions,  without  neceflity  of  recur- 
ring to  an  imaginary  power  of  adling  a- 
gainft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objedion  I  have  met 

with  againft  the  foregoing  theory,  is  the 

remorfe  a  man  feels  for  a  crime  he  fud- 

P  a  ^     denly 
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denly  coimriits,  and  as  fuddenly  rqpeht^ 
p£  During  a  fit  of  bitter  remoric  for  ba^ 
Ting  llain  my  f;^vourite  fervant  in  a  vio- 
lent pafEon,  without  juil  provocation^  1 
accufe  myfeif  for  having  given  way  to  pat{^ 
fion ;  and  acknowledge  that  I  could  an4 
ought  to  have  reftrainedit.  Here  we  find 
remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftem  diredlly  oppo- 
fire  to  that  above  laid  down ;  a  fyfteni  that 
acknowledges  no  necejflary  conne<9:i;on  be*^ 
tween  an  adlion  and  its  motive;  but,  on 
fhe  contrary,  fuppofes  that  it  is  in  a  inan'§ 
power  to  refill  his  paflion,  and  that  be 
ought  to  refill  it.  What  fhall  \>c  faid  up* 
on  this  point  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  necefjary 
agent,  when  he  is  canfciqus  of  the  con- 
trary, and  is  feijfible  thit  he  can  adl  in 
Contradidion  to  motives  ?  This  pbjec- 
tion  is  ftrong  in  appearance ;  and  wouki 
be  invipcible^  were  we  not  happily  relie- 
ved of  it  by  a  dpcflrine  laid  down  in  Eler 
janents  of  Oiticifm  {a)  concerning  the  ir«- 
regular  influence  oi  pafliion  on  our  opi- 
nions and  lentiments.  Upon  examinaf 
tion,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prefen^ 
cafe  may  be  added  to  the  many  examples 
there  given  of   that  irregular  influencef 

M  Chap.  2.  part  5» 
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In  a  peevifh  fit,  I  t^ke  ^xccptioa  at  fome 
flight  word  or  geftare  of 'my  friend,  which 
1  mierpret  as  if  he  doubted  of  my  vera- 
city.   I  am  inftantly  in  a  flame  t  in  vaini 
he  protefts  that  he  had  no  meaning,  foi!^ 
impatience  will  not  fuflcr  me  to  liften,    I 
bid  him  draw,  which  he  docs  with  releCf- 
tance;  and  before  he  is  well  prepared,  1 
give  him  a  mortal  wound.     Bitter  rcmorfe 
and  anguifh    fucc^ed   inftantly    to    rage. 
^*  What  have  I  done  ?     I  have  murdered 
•^  my  innocent,  my  belt  friend ;  and  yet 
^'  1  was  not  mad -^  with  that  haand  1  did 
-  the  horrid  dt^d;  why  did  not  I  rather 
•^  turn  it  againft  my  own  heart  ?''     Heife 
every  impreffipn  of  neceflity  Tanifhes  :  my 
ptind  informs  me  that  I  was  abfolutely  free^ 
tfnd  that  1  ought  to  have  frnothered  my 
paffion.     I  put  an  oppoflte  cafe.     A  brutal 
fellow  treats  me  with  great  indignity,  and 
proceeds  even  to  a  blow.    My  pafHon  rifee 
teyand  the  poffibility  of  rcftraint :   I  can 
fcarce  forbear  fo  long  as  to  bid  him  draw| 
find  that  moment  1  (lab  him  to  the  heart. 
I  am  forry  for  having  been  engaged  with 
fatru^aa;  but  have  no  contrition  nor  re* 
^orfe.     In  this  cafe,  I  never  once  dream 
|ha^i  c^uld  haye  refifted  the  iippulfe  df 

paffion : 
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paffion :  on  the  contrary,  my  thoughts 
and  words  are,  "That  flefti  and  blood 
**  could  not  bear  the  aflPront ;  and  that  I 
**  muft  have  been  branded  for  a  coward, 
**  had  1  not  done  what  I  did.*'  -  In  rea- 
lity, both  adions  were  equally  neceflary* 
Whence  then  opinions  and  fentiments  fa 
oppofite  to  each  other  ?  The  irregular  in- 
fluence of  paflion  on  our  opinions  and  fen- 
timents, will  folve  the  queftion.  All  vio- 
lent paffions  are  prone  to  their  own  grati- 
fication* A  man  who  has  done  an  adtion 
jthac  he  repents  of  and  that  aftedls  him 
with  anguilh,  abhors  bimfelf^  and  is  o- 
dious  in  his  own  eyes  :  he  wifhes  to  find 
himfelf  guilty ;.  and  the  thought  that  his 
^uilt  is  beyond  the  poflibility  of  cxcufe, 
gratifies  the  pafEon.  In  the  firft  cafe  ac- 
cordingly, .  remorfe  forces  upon  me  a  con- 
vidion  that  I  might  have  reftrained  my 
paflion,  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it. 
I  will  not  give  way  to  any  excufe ;  be- 
caufe  in  a  fevere  fit  of  remorfe,  it  gives  me 
pain  to  be  excufed.  In  the  other  cafe,  as 
there  is  no  remorfe,  things  appear  in  their 
true  light  without  difguife.  •  To  illuftrate 
this  reafoning,  I  obferve,  that  paflion 
•y^arps  my  judgement  of  the  adlions  of  or 

therSji 
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thers,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many  ex- 
amples are  given  in  the  chapter  above 
quoted  :  join  to  thefe  the  following.  My 
fcrvant  aiming  at  a  partridge,  happens  to 
(hoot  a  favourite  fpaniel  croffing  the  way 
unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I  florm  at 
his  ralhnefs,  pronourice  him  guilty,  and 
will  liften  to  no  excufe.  When  paflion 
fubfides,  I  become  fenfible  that  the  adion 
was  merely  accidental,  and  that  the  man 
is  abfolutely  innocent.  The  nurfe  over- 
lays my  only  child,  the  long-expedled  heir 
to  a  great  eftate.  With  difficulty  1  refrain 
from  putting  her  to  death  :  "  The  wretch 
"  has  murdered  my  infant :  flie  ought  to 
"  be  torn  to  pieces.**  When  I  turn  calm, 
the  matter  appears  to  me  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  The  poor  woman  is  inconfo- 
lable,  and  can  fcarce  believe  that  fhe  is  in- 
nocent :  flie  bitterly  reproaches  herfclf  for 
want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool 
refledion,  both  fhe  and  I  become  fenfible, 
that  no  perfon  in  found  fleep  has  any  felf- 
command,  and  that  we  cannot  be  anfwer- 
able  for  any  adion  of  which  we  are  not 
confcious.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  we 
difcover,  that  any  impreflion  we  occafion- 
ally  have  of  being  able  to  ad  in  contra- 

didion 
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di<^ion  Co  motives,  is  the  refult  of  pailion^ 
not  of  found  judgement* 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  fee* 
tion  is  copied  from  Effays  on  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion.  The  ground  work 
is  the  fame  :  the  alterations  are  only  in  the 
fuperftrudliire ;  and  the  fubjedl  is  abridged 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent  place; 
The  preceding  parts  of  the  Sk^tph  were 
publilhed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Principles  of  Equity.  But  as  law-books 
have  little  currency,  the  publilhing  the 
whole  in  one  eifay,  will  not,  I  hope^  I^ 
thouj^t  improper^ 


A    P    P    E    N    D    I    X 

ITpon  Chance  and  Contingency. 


I  Hold  it  to  be  an  intuitive  propofitioii^ 
That  the  Deity  is  the  primary  caufe 
of  all  things  ;  that  with  confummate  wif-^ 
dom  he  formed  the  great  plan  of  govern-* 
ment,  which,  he  carries  on  by  laws  fuited 
to  the  different  natures  of  animate  aod  iA^ 

animatef 
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mimate  beings ;  and  that  die(e  laws,  pro- 
dute  a  regular  chain  of  cauies  and  effbdls 
ia  the  mpral  as  well  as  the  material  world, 
admitting  no  events  but  what  are  compre- 
hended in  the  original  plan  {a).  Hence  it 
dearly  follows,  that  chance  is  excluded 
dut  of  this  world,  that  nothing  can  hap- 
pen by  accident,  and  that  no  event  li 
arbitrary  or  contingent.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eflay  quoted ;  and,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  well  founded.  But  1  cannot 
Aibimbe  to  what  follows,  **  That  We  havd 
^  an  impreflion  of  chance  and  contin- 
•*  ge^cy,  which  confequently  muft  be  de- 
^  luflve/*  1  would  not  willingly  admit 
any  ddufion  in  the  nature  of  man,  tmlef^ 
it  were  made  evident  beyond  contradic- 
fion  ;  and  I  now  fee  clearly,  that  the  inx- 
preffion  we  have  of  chance  and  contiii^ 
gency,  is  not  delufive,  but  perfe<ftly^  con-^- 
fiftent  with  the  eftabliflied  plan. 

The  explanation  of  enhance  and  coiitin-* 
^ency  in  the  faid  eflay,  fliall  be  given  iti 
the  author^s  ovVn  words,  as  a  proper  text 
10  reafon  upon.  ^^  Id  our  ordinary  train 
-  of  thinking,  it  is  certain  that  all  events 

«(«)    &e    EfTays  on  Moralitj   and  Natural  Religion^ 
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^*  appear  not  to  us  as  neceflkry.  A  mul- 
•*  tipude  of  events  feem  to  be  under  our 
**  power  to  caufe  or  to  prevent.;  and  we 
*^  readily  make  a  diflindtion  betwixt  €t 
•*  rents  that  are  necejfary^  i.  e.  .that  inuft 
"  be ;  and  events  that  are  contingtnt^ .  u  c. 
"that  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  This  dif- 
**  tindion  is  void  of  truth  :  for  all  things 
**  that  fall  out  either  in  the  material  or 
**  moral  world,  are,  as  we  have  feen,  a- 
*'  like  neceflkry,  and  alike  the  refult  of 
"  fixed  laws.  Yet,.. whatever  convidlion  a 
"  philofopher  may  have  of  this,  the  dif^ 
**  ttndion  betwixt  things  neceijary  and 
**  things  contingent,  poflefles  his  ordinary 
"  train  of  thought,  as  much  as  it  poflefles 
"  the  moft  illiterate.  We  aft  univerially 
**  upon  that  diftindion :  nay  it  is  in  ,truth 
^*  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care,  and  inj- 
"  duftry,  of  mankind.  I  illuftrate  this 
**  dodrine  by  an  example.  Conftant  e*- 
"  perierice  hath  taught  us,  that  death  is 
**  a  neceflkry  event.  The  human  fr:ame 
:**  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever  in  its  prer 
**  fent  condition;  and  no  man  thinks  of 
"  more  than  a  temporary  exiftence  ijpon 
"  this  globe.  But  the  particular  time  of 
^*  our  death  appears  a  contingent  ?vent 

"  However 
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"  Ho^eter  certain  it  be,  that  the  time 
*^  and  maoner  of  the  death  of  each  indi- 
•*  vidual  is  determined  by  a  train  of  pre- 
^  ceding  caufes,  and  is  no  lefs  fixed  than 
**  the  hour  of  the  fun*s  rifing  or  fetting ; 
**  yet  no  perfon  iis  aflfe<5led  by  this  doc- 
"  trine.  In  the  care  of  prolonging  life, 
"  we  are  diredled.by  the  fuppofed  contin- 
"  gency  of.the  time  of  death,  which,  to 
**  a  certain  term  of  years,  we  confider  as 
"  depending  in  a  great  mcafure  on  our- 
"  felves,  by  caution  againft  accidents,  due 
**  -ufe  of  food,^  exercife,  &c.  Thefe  means 
"  are  .profecuted  with  the  fame  diligence 
"  as  if  there  were  in  fadt  no  neceflary 
"  train  of  caufes  to  fix  the  period  of  life, 
**  In  fhort,  whoever  attends  to  his  own 
•*  practical  ideas,  whoever  refleds  upon 
"  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 
**  which  occur  in  all  languages,  of  things 
"  poffibhy  contingent y  that  are  in  our  poiver 
*'  to  caufe  or  prevent ;  whoever,  1  fay,  re- 
**  fledls  upon  thefe  words,  will  clearly  fee, 
*'  that  they  fuggell  certain  perceptions  or 
**  notions  repugnant  to  the  dodrine  above 
**  cftabliflied  of  univerfal  neceflity/' 

In  order  to  fhow  that  there  is  no  repug- 
Siance,  I  begin  with  defining  chance  and 
;;  Q\%  contingency^ 
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i^ontingency.    The  former  is  applied  to  6- 
Tents  that  have  hajipefiedj   the  latter  to 
future  events.     When  we  fay  a  thing  has 
happened  by  chance^  we  furely  do  notmeatt 
thdit  chance  was  the  caufe;  for  no  perfon  evdt 
imagined  that  chance  is  a  thing  that  can 
a<5l»   and  by  adling  produce  events :    we 
only  mean,   that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
tcaufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we  fee,  it  might 
have  happened  or  not  happened,   or  havie 
happened  diflfereatly.     Aiming  at  a  bird, 
I  fhoot  by  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel :   the 
meaning   is  not,   that  chance  killed  the 
dog,   but  that  as  to  me  the  dog's  death* 
was  accidental.     With  refped  to  contin- 
gency ,  future  events  that  are  variable  and 
the  caufe  unknown,  are  faid  to  be  contin- 
gent;   changes  of  the  weather,   for  ex- 
ample, whether  it  wiH  be  froft  or  thaw  to- 
morrow, whether  fair  or  foul.    In  a  word, 
chance  and  contingency  applied  to  events, 
mean  not  that  fuch  events  happen  with- 
out any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  (uch 
thing  in  human  nature  as  a  fenfc  th^|p 
any  thing  happens  without  a  caufe  :  fuch 
3  fenfe  vvould  be  grpfsly  dclufiyc.     It  ijt 

indeed 
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indeed  true;  'dbtt  cur  fenie  af  a  cdufe  is 
not  alway9  efqiially  diftindl :  with  refped 
to  an  Client  that  happens  regularly,  fuck 
M  fiEiiiimar,  winter,  rifiiig  or  fettihg  of 
the  fun,  we  have  a  diftind  fenfe  of  a 
caufe ;  our  fdnfe  is  lefs  diftind^  with  re?- 
fpedt  to  events  lefs  regular,  fuch  as  a!«- 
terations  of  the  weather;  and  extremely 
indiftinA  with  refpedl  to  events  that,  fel*- 
dom  happen,  and  that  happen  without 
any  known  caufe.  But  with  rei])e<5l  to 
no  event  whatever  does  our  fenfe  of  a 
cauf^  vanifli  altogether,  and  give  place 
to  a  fenfe  of  things  happening  without  a 
caufb. 

Chance  and  contingehcy  thus  explained, 
ftfggeft  not  any  perception  or  notion  re- 
pugnant to  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  ne- 
ceffity  ;  for  my  ignorance  of  a  caufe,  does 
not,''  even  in  my  own  apprebenfion^  ex- 
clude a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars, 
I  take  the  example  mentioned  in  the  text, 
namely,  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my 
death.  Knowing  that  my  life  depends  in 
fome  meafure  on  myfelf,  I  ufe  all  means 
to  preferve  it,  by  proper  food,  exercife, 
and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is 
there  any  delufion  here.    1  am  moved  to 

ufe 
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13 fe  thefe  means  by  the  defire  I  have  to 
live  :  thefe  means  accordingly  prove  effec- 
tual to  carry  on  my  preient  exiftence  to  the 
appointed  t>eriod  ;  and  in  that  view  are  fo 
mnny  links  in  the  great  chain  ot  caufes 
and  efleds  A  burning  coal  falling  from 
the  grate  upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  from  a 
found  flee  p.  i  ft  art  up  to  extinguifti  the 
fire.  The  motive  is  irrefiftible  :  nor  have 
1  re- fon  to  refifl;,  were  it  in  my  power;  for 
I  conlider  the  extindion  of  the  fire  by  my 
hand,  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its 
dellined  period.  . 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  efle<fls 
eftabliflied  entirely  independent  on  me, 
and  were  my  life  in  no  meafure  under  my 
own  power,  it  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs 
for  me  to  adi;  and  the  ablurdity  of  know- 
ingly actii.g  in  vain,  would  be  a  prevail- 
ing motive  for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon 
that  fuppofition,  the  tgnava  ratio  of  Chry- 
fippus  might  take  place ;  cm  ft  pareamus^ 
nihil  omnino  agamus  in  vita\  But  I  a<2; 
neceflarily  when  iafltienced  by  motives ; 
and  i  have  no  realon  to  torbear,  conlider^ 

•  **  The  indolent  principle ;  which  if  we  were  to 
f*  folIoW|  we  fhould  do  nothing  in  iife.'V   '■• 

ing 
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ing  that  my  aHlions,  by  producing  theif 
intended  effeds,  contribute  to  carry  on  the 
great  chain. 


PART        II. 

Prpgrefs     of    Morality. 

HAving  unfolded  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, the  next  ftep  is,  to  trace  out 
its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  infancy  a- 
inong  favages  to  its  maturity  among  po- 
lifhed  nations.  The  hiftory  of  opinions 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
falls  not  within  my  plan  ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  an  article  that  is  exe- 
cuted in  perfedion  by  more  able  hands  (a). 
An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every 
one  of  its  external  members;  and  com- 
pletes its  growth,  not  by  produdlion  of 
any  new  nieinber,  but  by  addition  of  mat- 
ter to  thofe  originally  formed.  The  fame 
holds  with  refpedl  to  internal  members; 

;  {a)  Pr  Cttd^<*th  and  Dr  Sinidi.    -  ;; ^  :: 

the 
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die  fttifes,  for  exjinipk,  in(lin<5s,  pow$*§ 
and  factjliidfi,  principles  ^nd  propenfitkst 
thefe  are  coeval  with  the  indi^^iduai,  an4 
arc  gradually  unfolded,  fome  early,  fbme 
late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  neceffary 
for  felf- prefer vation,  foon  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. Some  internal  fenfes,  of  order  for 
example,  of  propriety,  of  dignity^  of  grace, 
being  of  no  ufe  during  infancy,  are  not 
only  flow  in  their  progrefs  toward  matu- 
rity, but  require  much  culture.  Among 
fi^Yftgps  they  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

'jThe  naoral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefs,  differs 
from  thofe  la  ft  mentioned  ;  being  fre- 
quently difcov^red,  evjen  in  childhood.  It 
^  howevea:  ijow  of  growtlj^,  and  feld^&iiij 
afriye^  at  pierfe^ixm  witlwmt  culture  arid 
experience* 

The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripens  gra-^ 
d wily  with  the  other  interi^l  fenfes  meixj 
Uoned, '  Jbut  ^Qfla  thejofi  acquires  force  and 
additional  authority.:  a  iav^ge  fliakes  no 
difliculty  to  Jtill  an  ^eroy  in  cold  bloods 
l>lp9|dy  %;f^^;^^^  f^ii9riliiar,tqJ[um,  a^  1^^ 
moral  fenfe  is  not  fufficiem)y  vigorous  59 
give  him  compundipii.-  TJxe  a^on  apr 
pears  in  a  different  light  to  a  perfon  of  de- 
licate feelings;  and  accordingly^  the  moral 

fenfe 
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filnfe  lias  flbiidb  tmfct  authority  crver  thofc 
#ha  kav^  .rectited  a  refined  education^ 
than  oyfer  fa^iiges. 

k  is  pleafant  to  tracie  the  progfefs  of 
fiu>Mtcy  4n  mcfhbers  of  a  polilhed  nation* 
Objea^  of  ^Xtet^nal  fenfe  make  the  firft 
knp^effions ;  and  from  them  are  derived  a 
ftcwi:  tif  £mpk  ideas.  A&dtion,  accom- 
patiyin|^  kleas^  i6  fidl  direcfled  to  particin 
lar  tffaje^Si  fuch  as  my  father,  my  bro-« 
ther^  my  cdmpanion.  The  mind,  open« 
ing  fay  degrees^  takes  in  complex  objeds^ 
iooh  as  mjr  country,  my  religion,  the  go« 
i^nment  under  which  I  live;  and  theft 
tUb  become  objecfts  of  affediotti.  Our  con-^ 
Ittf^iolis  multiply;  and  the  moral  fenfe^ 
acquiring  ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  re- 
gulates our  duty  to  every  conne<fted  objedt. 
Objdds  of  hatred  multiply  as  well  as  ob* 
j^s  dfa€ei£tion,  aad  give  full  fcope  to 
diiTocIal  paffions,  the  moft  formidable  arw 
tagonifts  that  morality  has  to  encounter* 
But  liature  hath  provided  a  remedy :  the 
perfim  Who  indulges  malice  or  revenge,  is 
commonly  the  greateft  fufierer  by  the  in- 
dulgence: men  become  wife  by  experi- 
ence, and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfadioxi 
in  foAering  kindly  affedlion ;  ftormy  paf- 

VoL.  IV.  R  fions 
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fions  are  fubdued,  or  brought  under  rigid 
^ifcipline;  and  benevolence  triumphs  o- 
ver  felfifhnefs.  We  refine  upon  the  plea- 
fures  of  fociety :  we  learn  to  fubmit  our 
ppiiiions :  we  iffe<5l  to  give  preference  to 
pthers ;  and  readily  fall  in  with  whatever 
fweetens  Ibcial  intercourfe:  we  carefully 
avoid  caufes  of  difcord ;  and  overlooking 
trivial  offences,  we  are  fatisfied  with  mo- 
derate reparation,  even  for  grofs  injuries* 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  ftate, 
grows  to  maturity  like  the  individuals  a- 
bove  defcribed,  and  the  progrefs  of  mo- 
rality is  the  fame  in  both.  The  favage 
ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  .yielding 
to  cuftom,  to  imitation,  to  paffion.  But 
^  nation,  like  a  member  of  a  poliflied  fb- 
ciety,  ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  acutenefs  of 
fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha- 
tred and  revenge,  the  great  pbftaclcs  to 
moral  duty,  raged  without  control,  while 
t;he  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  was  per- 
ipitted  to  individuals  (a).  But  hatred  and 
revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the  pleafures 
of  fociety,  and  to  the  growing  authority 

{a)  See  Hiftorical  Law  tra^s.  trad  i. 

of 
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of  the  moral  ienft;  aiSd '  bcnfevdlHiit  affec*- 
tions  prevailed  ove^  difTocial  pafTions.  In 
that  comfortable  period,  we  hear  no  more 
of  cruelty  as  a  national  charadler :  on  the 
contrary,  the  averfion  we  have  to  an  ene- 
my, is  even  in  war  exercifed  with  mode- 
ration. Nor  do  the  ftormy  paflions  ever 
again  revive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  tto 
decline  from  its  meridian  height,  the  paf- 
fions  that  prevail  are  not  of  the  violent 
kind,  but  felfifh,  timorous,  and  deceitful. 

Morality  however  has  not  to  this  day 
arrived  to  fuch  maturity,  as  to  operate 
between  nations  with  equal  fteadiQe&  and 
vigour,  as  between  individuals.  Ought 
this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imperfecftion  in 
our  nature  ?  '  I  think  not :  had  we  •  the 
fame  compundlion  of  heart  for  injuring  a 
nation  as  for  injuring  an  ihdivtdpal^  and 
were  injuftice  equally  blameable  as  to 
both ;  war  would  ceafe,  and  a  golden  age 
enfue,  than  which  a  greater  misfortunj^ 
could  not  befal  the  human  race  (a). 

In  the  progrefe  from  maturity  to  a  de- 
dining  ftate,  a  nation  diflfers  widely  from 
in  individual.     Old  age  puts  an  end  to 

{a)  Book  2.  fketch  i. 

)  R  2  the 
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the  lattcri  tbeie  are  m^iny  qmfes  tfeat 
weafcen  the  former ;  Im«  oJkt  agft  is  agi^ 
<3|^  th^m,  if  it  be  o<«  in  a  weuffeorieal 
fe^i^*  |lich?s,  fclfiflatoefs,  and  luwry^ 
-ar*  the  difeaftis  that  ^ajceji  prafp€F«j«s 
aatiQUS :  thefe  difea^s,  following.  qsKrh  c^- 
ih^  ia  a  train t  corrupt  t^e  hearty  4^^ 
Atone  the  moT9\  fcnfc,  and  make  an  a- 
aarchy  in  the  fnuh  men  ftick  at  m>^Sr 
pence  to  purchajfe  pkafure;  and  they  ftick 
at  no  vice  to  Aipply  t^t  expeoce. 

Such  are  the  outlines  q£  morality  in  its 
l^rogrefa  from  birth  tO!  hnrial ;  and  .^efe 
iWitliiMsX  purpofe  tOi  6H  up, with  an.inr 
dudion  (^  particulars^  Looking  back  to 
the  ccunmenc^inent  of!  civil  focicty,  vfhtn: 
no  vt^xntB  were  known  biit  thoferof  naj^rCi 
and  when  fuch  wants  were  amply  proyL- 
ckdfbr;  vfQ  find  individnab  of  the  fapene 
tribe  living  innocently  ajod  cordially  togo* 
ther:  they  had  no, irregular  appetitep,  nor 
any  ground  for  ftrife*  In  that  (late,  mo^ 
ral  principles  joined  their  influence  with 
that  of  national  afFedlion,  to  iecure  indi*- 
viduals  from  harm.  Savages  accordingly, 
who  have  plent;^  of  food  and  are  fimple 
in  habitation  and  cloatbing,  feldom  tranP* 
grefs  the  rules  of  morality  widxin  their 

own 
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Qwa  tribe,  D&Qdaru$  SocvIuSt  ^^o  com* 
piQ^dt  bie  biftory  recently  after  Caefar's  obt 
pedifioa  ioto  Brit»in^  ^yfi  that  the  in^ 
bftbit^Afes.dwi^:  m  mean  c<Kt»ge8  covered 
witk  reeds  or  ftichs ;  that  thejr  were  of 
much  fiocerity  and  xnt^g^iity^  comented 
vdth  j]dain:  and  homely  fa^re ;  |iad  Mnsrt 
ftrangera  to  the  extte&  and  haxnry  of  rich 
men»  in  Fciezeland,  ia  Holknd,  and  ia 
9ther  maritime  provinces  o£  the  Nether*' 
hndsi  locks  and  keys  were  nnknovra^  till 
the  inhabitants  became  rich  hjcommtrcci 
they  contented  themrelve&  with  bare  ne*» 
cefi^ries^  t«hioh  every  one  had  in  plenty; 
The  Lapdaiider&  iiave  Ho  notion  of  theft; 
Wiu^n  they  make  an  excurfion  into  Nor»» 
way,  which  ia  performed  in  tht  fummer 
months,  they  leave  their  huts  open,  widx- 
oat  fear  thac  any  thing  will  be  purloined^ 
Formerly  they  were  entirely  uju-igbt  in 
tbjBtt*  only  comonerce,  that  of  bartering  the 
0uns  of  wild  beaflafor  tobacco,  brandy^ 
and  coarft  cloth«  But  being  often  cheated 
by  ftrangei!s,  they  begin  to  be  more  cun» 
mngk  Ttdk  w^i^s  unknowa  among  the 
Garibbee^  jcill  £vrop^anir  came  among 
them.  When  they  loft  any  thing,  they 
£ud  ixmocently,    ^^  the   Chriftians    have 

''  been 
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**  been  here.**  CrantzydefcFibmg  the  in- 
habitants of  Iceland  b6f6re  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  commerce  with  ftrangers,  fays, 
that  they  Uved  under  the  fame  roof  with 
their  cattle;  that  every  thing  was  com- 
mon among  thei^  except  their  wives  and 
children ;  ?nd  that  they  were  fimple  in 
their  manners/  Having  no  appetite  but  for 
what  nature  requires*  In  the  reign  of 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  a  child, 
as  hiftorians  Teport,  might  have  travelled 
with  a  purfe  of  gold,  without  hazard,  of 
robbery:  in  our  days  of  luxury,  want  is 
fo  intolerable,  that  even  -fear  of  death  is 
not  fufficient  to  deter  us.  -AU  travellers 
agree,  that  the  native  ^jaaaSdiansrara^  per- 
fedlly  difinterefted, ;  abhorring,  deceit  ^andr 
lying.  The  Californians/are  foitd  .of.  iron 
and  fliarp  inftriiments;  vanda  ytot.are  fo 
ftriSly  honeft,  that  carpeotief-toQls  left 
open  during  nighty  were  fefc.  The  favage^ 
of  North  America  :had  no  lofcfes.for  the^ 
goods:  they  .probably  hay^  Jt^rjied  from. 
Europeans  to  be  more  circumfpe^.  Pro-f 
copi\js  bears  teftimony  (a),  thai:  die  Sclav^ 
like  the  Hims,  were  iimocent  \peQple;  free 
of  malice.    Plan  Carpin,  the,  .Pope's,  am-^ 

{a)  Hiftoria Gbthica,  lib.3.v  .       --     -         •>    - 

...  baffador 
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baifador  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  ^m-» 
noil 2/^6^  fays,  that  the  Tartars  are  not  ad- 
dided  to  thieving;  and  that  they  leave 
their  goods  open  without  a  lock.  Nicho- 
las Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the 
Celtae.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  Borneo,  expelled  by  the  Mahome- 
tans from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  center  of 
the  country,  are  honeft,  induftrious,  and 
kindly  to  each  other :  they  have  fome  no- 
tion of  property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render 
them  covetous.  Pagans  in  Siberia  are  nu- 
merous ;  and,  tho'  grofsly  ignorant  efpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  religion,  they  are  a 
good  moral  people.  It  is  rare  to  hear 
among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud, 
or  drunkennefs ;  if  we  except  thofe  who 
live  among  the  Ruffian  Chriftians,  with 
whofe  vices  they  are  tainted.  Strahlen- 
berg  (^)  bears  teftimony  to  their  honefty. 
Having  employed  a  number  of  them  in  a 
long  navigation,  he  llept  iti  the  fame  boat 
with  men  whofe  names  he  knew  not, 
whofe  language  he  underftood  not,  and  yet 
loft  not  a  particle  of  his  baggage.  Being 
obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  among  the 
Qftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby,  his  baggage 

{a)  Defcription  of  Ruffia,  Siberia,  &c 

lay 
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lay  open  in  a  hut  inhabited  by  a  large  fk^ 
mily,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined; 
The  following  incident,  which  he  aWb 
mentions,  is  remarkable*  A  Ruffian  of 
Tobolfki,  in  the  coarfe  of  a  long  journey, 
lodged  one  night  in  an  Oftiac's  hut,  and 
the  next  day  on  the  road  mifled  his  purfe 
with  a  hundred  rubles.  His  landlord^i 
fon,  hunting  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
hut,  found  the  purfe,  but  left  it  there^ 
By  his  father's  order,  he  covered  it  with 
branches,  to  fecure  it  in  cafe  an  owner 
ihould  be  found.  After  three  months,  the 
Ruffian  returning,  lodged  with  the  lame 
Oftiac ;  and  mentioning  occafionally  the 
lois  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac,  who  at  firft 
did  not  recolle(£l  his  fecc,  cryM  out  widi 
joy,  *'  Art  thou  the  man  who  loft  that 
^  purfe  ?  my  fon  fhall  go  and  Ahow  thee 
**  where  it  lies,  that  thou  may'ft  tabe  it 
"  up  with  thine  own  hand.*'  The  Hot- 
tentots {a)  have  not  Ac  leaft  notion  of 
theft :  tho*  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco 
and  brandy,  they  are  employ'd  by  the 
Dutch  for  tending  warchoufcs  fall  of  thcfc 
commodities.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  pro-* 
bity  above  temptation,  even  among  favages 

(a)  Kolbea. 

in 
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iri  the  firft  ftage-  of  focial  life.  Some  in- 
dividaals  are  more  liberally  endued  '  tkaii 
•tber»  with  virciTous  principles :  may  it 
iot  be  thought,  that  in  that  refpecfl  nature 
ha*  beeil  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots  thaft 
•6  nianry  other  tribes  ?  Spaniards,  fettled 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Chili,  Carry  on  a  com- 
fti€^ce  with  neighbouring  favages^  fof 
bridfes,  fpurs,  knives,  and  other  raann- 
&(f)i»^es  of  k-on ;  aAd  in  return  receive 
dKe^n,  horfes^  and  even  children  foi'  ilave9< 
A  Spaniard  carries  his  goods  there ;  and 
ifter  obtaining  liberty  to  difpbfe  of  them^ 
he  tooves  abotitj  and  delivers  his  goods, 
■without  the  leaft  referve,  to  every  one 
v^ho  bargains  ^itb  him.  When  all  is 
fold,  he  intimates  his  departure  \  and  e- 
♦ery  purchafer  hurries  with  his  goods  to 
Mift ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  oner 
Indian  ever  broke  his  engagement.  They 
give  him  a  guard  to  carry  him  fafe  out  of 
their  territory,  with  all  the  flaves,  horfes, 
aftd  cattle  he  has  purchafed.  The  favages 
of  Brazil  are  faithful  to  tlieir  promifes, 
aftd  to  the  treaties  they  make  with  th$ 
Portuguele.  Jip^ti  fome  occafions,  they 
*iay  be  accufed  of  e/ror  aftd  v(rr6rtg  judge- 
VoL.  IV.  S  inent. 
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xrtent,  but  never  of  injuftice  nor  of  du- 
plicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled, 
plenty  of  food,  procured  by  hunting  and 
fifhing,  promoted  population  ;  but  as  po- 
pulation lefTens  the  (lock  of  animal  food, 
a  favage  nation,  encreafing  in  numbers, 
*  mud  fpread  wider  and  wider  for  more 
•game.  Thus  tribes,  at  firft  widely  iepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  approach  gradually 
till  they  become  neighbours.  Hence  a 
new  fcene  with  refpedl  to  morality.  Dif- 
ferences about  their  hunting- fields,  abouf 
their  game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  mul- 
tiply between  neighbours  ;  and  every 
quarrel  is  blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  a- 
verfion  men  naturally  have  to  ftrangers. 
Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  now  find 
vent,  which  formerly  lay  latent  withoijt 
an  obje(fl :  diflbcial  paflions  prevail  with- 
out control,  becaufe  among  favages  mo- 
rality is  no  match  for  them ;  and  cruelty 
becomes  predominant  in  the  human  race. 
Ancient  hiftory  accordingly  is  full  of  e- 
normous  cruelties ;  witnefs  the  incuffions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  incurfions  of 
Genhizcan  and  Tamerlane  into  the  fer- 
tile 
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tile  countries  of  Afia,  fpreading  deftruc- 
tion  with  fire  and  fword,  and  fparing  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  nor  infant. 

Malevolent  paflions,  acquiring  ftrength 
by  daily  exercife  againft  perfons  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe,  came  to  be  vented  againft 
perfons  even  of  the  fame  tribe ;  and  the 
privilege  long  enjoy'd  by  individuals  of 
avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  be- 
ftow*d  irrefiftible  force  upon  fuch  paf- 
fions  [a).  The  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece 
prefents  nothing  to  the  reader  but  ufur- 
pations,  affaffinations,  and  other  horrid 
crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednefs,  are  ftill  preferved  ;  Atreus, 
for  example,  Eteocles,  Alcmeon,  Phedra, 
Clycemneftra,  The  ftory  of  Pelops  and 
his  defcendents,  is  a  chain  of  criminal 
horrors :  during  that  period,  parricide  and 
inceft  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides 
reprefents  Medea  vowing  revenge  againft 
her  huft>and  Jafon,  and  laying  a  plot  to 
poifbn  him.  Of  that  infamous  plot  the 
chorus  exprefs  their  approbation,  juftify- 
ing  every  woman  who,  in  like  circum-* 
ftances,  a<fls  the  fame  part. 

(a)  See  Hiftorical  Law-tra^s,  trafl  u 

S  z  The 
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The  frequent  inpurAons  of  nprthiiiii 
barbarians  into  the  Roi^aij  empirf^  i^^P^ 
delblation  and  rui^  tbrpugh  the  vi^t. 
The  Romans,  from  the  higheft  poUfe  de-^ 
generating  into  favages,  aflumed  by  de- 
grees the  cruel  aijd  bloody  moaners  of 
their  conqi^erorsj  and  the  conq^rofg  ^p4 
conquered,  blended  into  pne  maft,  i^qi^^l^ 
led  the  grofleft  barbi^rians  of  ^ncienLt  %lm9B 
in  ignorance  and  brutality.  GJpyis,  King 
of  the  Franks,  even  ^fter  hi$  conyeriipn  to 
Chriftianity,  affaffinated  without  r^jEnofi^ 
tiis  neareft  |;;inrmgn.  The  children  of  Glp^ 
domir,  ann.  5  Jo,  were  aflaflinated  by  tb«r 
t^o  uncles.  In  fh?  rhirt^nth  century, 
Ezzelino  de  Aromano  obtained  the  fow- 
reignty  of  P^du?,  by  W^ffacriog  ia,OQO  of 
his  fellow-gitifens.  Qalea§  Sfprza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  aflfafjinat^d  am*  1 476  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  th?  af- 
faffins  had  put  up  their  prayer^  for  qoy^- 
rage  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  It  is  4  (lxl| 
ftronger  proof  how  low  n>orality  was  m 
thofe  days,  that  the  Pope  himfelf,  Sex^ 
tus  IV.  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  two 
brothers,  Laureqt  and  Julien  de  Medicis ; 
chufing  the  elevation  of  the  hoft  as  a  pro- 
per time,  when  the  people  would  be  bufy 

about 
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9^boiit  xlmr  dftro^ni .     Nay  more^  th^ 

Tcry  Pope,  with  ^ijp^ralWUed  impudence, 

^i^GonMnunica^d  xh^  Flprentine§  for  doiiig 

jvifl;i^9  Dpop  tb?  int^ded  afi^ilins.    The 

ypoft  faired  oath9  were  in  vuxx  employed 

41$  a  ffcmity  jagainfl:  th;it  horrid  crime. 

Childebef  5 IL  Kisg  of  the  Franks,  enticed 

Magnovald  to  Im  court,  by  $1  folemn  oath 

tj|4t  he  fliould  receive  no  harm ;  and  yet 

made  no  difficulty  to  afTafllnate  him  du^ 

ring  the  gaiety  pf  a  banq^^t.     But  thefe 

inftances,    however  horrid,   make  no  fi^ 

gur«  compared  with  the  maflacre  of  St 

Bartholomew,  where  m^ny  thoufands  were 

inhumanly  and  tre^cheroufly  butchered. 

Even  fo  late  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

centuries,   aflaflination  was   not  held  in 

every  cafe  to  be  criminal.     Many  folici^p 

tou8   applications  were  made   to  general 

councils  of  Chriftian  clergy,  to  declare  it 

criminal  in  every  cafe  j  but  without  fuc-i- 

cefs.     Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Na-** 

varfe,  after  repeated  affaffinations  and  ads 

of  perfidy,    obtained   the   appellation  of 

Great:  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral 

fenfe,  during  thefe  dark  and  fanguinary 

ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  mention 

particular 
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particular  inftances  of  the  overbearing 
power  of  malevolent  paflions  during  thefe 
ages.  An  opinion,  once  univerfal,  that 
the  innocent  may  be  juflly  involved  in 
the  fame  puniftiment  with  the  guilty,  is  of 
itfelf  irrefragable  evidence,  that  morality 
form  rly  had  very  little  influence  when 
oppoied  by  rfevenge.  There  is  no  moral 
principle  more  evident,  than  that  punifli- 
ment  cannot  be  inflidled  with  juftice  but 
upon  the  guilty  ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the 
involving  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  the  fame  puniftiment,  was  authorifed 
even  by  pofitive  law.  By  an  Athenian 
law,  a  man  committing  facrilege,  or  be- 
traying his  country,  was  baniftied  with 
all  his  children  [a).  And  when  a  tyrant 
was  put  to  death,  his  children  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  {b).  The  puniftiment  of  treafon 
in  Macedon,  was  extended  againft  the  cri- 
minal's  relations  {c).  Hanno,  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to  enflave  his 
country,  by  poifoning  the  whole  fenate  at 
a  banquet.     He  was  toniired   to  death  5 

(a)  Meurfius  de  legibus  Atticis>  lib.  3*  cap^2. 

(b)  £od.lib.  2.  cap.  15, 

(c)  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  6.  cap,  11.] 

.  and 
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and  his  children^  with  all  his  relations, 
were  cut  off  without  mercy,  tho'  they  had 
no  acceflion  to  his  guilts  Among  the  Ja-f 
panefe,  a  people  remarkably  ferocious,  it 
is  the  pradlice  to  involve  children  and  re- 
lations in  the  punifhment  of  capital  crimes. 
Even  Cicero,  the  chief  man  for  learning 
in  the  moft  enlightened  j)eriod  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  a  celebrated  moralifl:, 
approves  that  praiSlice  :  "  Nee  vero  m^ 
"  fugit,  quam  fit  acerbum  parentum  fce- 
"  lera  filiorum  poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  prae- 
"  clare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  cari- 
"  tas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipu- 
"  blicae  redjderet*  (a).*'  In  Britain,  every 
one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated, 
not  only  upon  the  criminal  and  his  rela- 
tions, but  upon  his  whole  clan  j  a  prac- 
tice fo  common  as  to  be  diftinguiftied  by 
a  peculiar  name,  that  of  deadly  Jeud.  As 
late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 

♦  **  I  am  fenfible  of  the  hardfliip  of  punifliing 
**  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the  parent :  this,  how-. 
**  ever,  is  a  wife  enstamcnt  of  our  laws ;  for  here- ' 
•*  by  the  parent  is  bound  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftatc- 
**  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affeftion  to  his 
**  offspring." 

(«)  Ep.  12.  ad  Brutum* 

was 
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fettd,  except  betwreen  the  tietatkftys  df  thi 
petfoft  roafdeted  and  the  itturdefet  httofdf. 
I  etftbrttce  the  prtCeht  oppbrtunitj  rd 
honottf  the  JdWi,  bf  obftfviftg,  that  tHey 
y»ett  the  fif-ft  people  we  ttid  off  wh«  had 
torred  notidns  of  morahty  with  refpd^  t6 
the  prefent  point.  The  following  laW  ii 
expfefs  :  **  The  fethert  fhall  not  be  p^  td 
**  deith  for  the  childrert,  neither  Qia»  tfe6 
children  be  pot  to  death  fo^  the  fetfedrs : 
every  min  Ihall  be  pnt  to  death  i6f  his 
**  own  fm  {a}"  'Amaiiah,  King  <*f  Ju- 
dah,  give  ftrid  obedience  to  that  laW,  in 
Avenging  hi*  fathe/i  death:  **  And  it 
**  cartie  to  p4fs  a*  foon  as  the  kingddiS 
•*  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that  he  flew 
•*  his  ferv'ants  which  had  ilain  the  king 
«  his  father.  But  the  children  of  thi 
"  murderers  he  flew  not;  according  to 
"  thjtt  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
•*  law  of  Mofes  (.^)."  There  is  an  elegant 
paflage  in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  {c) : 
**  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  prd»- 
**  verb  concerning  the  land  of  Iffael,  fay- 


(a)  Dei:^tcronomy,  xxiv.  i6. 
(*)  2  Kings,  chap.  14. 

(<?>  Chap.  18. 

"  ing. 
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•*  ingj  Hid  fathers  have  eateri  fcJur  grapes, 
*^  and  the  children's  teeth  are  fet  on  edge'? 
^  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God^  ye  fliaU 
•*  not  haye  occafion  any  more  td  tife  this 
*^  proverb  in-  lirael.  The  foul  th«  fin- 
^^  neth,  it  fliall  die:  the  fon  Ihall  not  bear 
**  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  Ihall 
*-^  the  father  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  fon  j 
^*  the  rightcoufnefe  of  the  righteous  fhall 
^  bex:trpon  him,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
^  the  wicked  fhall  be  upon  him  '*  A- 
mong  the  Jews  hov^ever,  as  among  other' 
t[adon4,  there  are  inftances  without  num- 
ber^ of  involving  innocent  chikireh  and' 
relations  in  ihe  famfe  ptitfiflnneiit  witlv  th^ 
^Ity.  Stfch  power  has  ^  revenge,  as  ta 
traittpie  upt>ft  conscience,  and  upbn  the 
moft  expreft  laws.  Inftigated  with  ragtf 
fur  N^bal^s 'ingratitude  f^ing  Davi4  made 
a  vow  to  God^  not  to  leave  aKve  of  all  who 
pertained  tor' Nabal  aiiy  tha^  piffeth  againft 
the  .wall.  And  it  was  not ,  any  cpmpuncr* 
tioai  of  coofcience  tttat  diwttcd  him  frqm 
his  cruel  ptirpofe,  but>  Nabal's  beautiifu^ 
v^e^  yhb .  j[)acified  hiih  (^).  But  fuch 
cpntradidlion  between  'principle,  and  prac- 
tice, is  apt  peculiar  to  the  Jews.    We  find 

(<f)'l  Saaiue1>  chap.  25. 

Vol.  IV^  T  examples 
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examples  of  it  in  the  law$  of;,  thje  Roman 
empire.     The   true  principle   of  punifh-* 
ment  is  laid  down  in  an  edi<5l  of  the  Em- 
jpcrors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  {oJl  **  San^ 
**  cimus,   ibi   efle  poenam,   ubi  et   noxia 
**  eft.    Propinquos,  notos,  familiares,  pro- 
"  cul  a  calumnia  fubmove  nus,  quos  reos 
"  fceleris   focietas  non  facit.     Nee  enim 
*•  adfinitas  vel  amicitia  ncfarium  crimen 
*'  admittunt.     Peccata  igitur  fuos  teneaiit 
**.audtores:  nee  ulterius  progrediatur  ine- 
**  tus   quam   reperiatur  delidum.      Hoc 
".fingulis     quibufque  judicibus   intime- 
"  tur  */'     Thefe  very  Emperors,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  trealbn,  which  touched  them  near- 
er than  other  crimes,  talk  a  very  diflereat 
language.     After  obferving,  that  will  and 
purpofe  alone,  without  an  ouvert  adt,    is 
treafon^  fubjeifiing  the  criminal. to  capital. 

♦  H  Wc  ordaiD,  that  the  puniftiaient  of  the  crime 
'<  fhall  extend  to  the  criminal  alone.  .  We  hold  his 
**  relations,  his  friends/  and  his  adq^uahitadces,  ud- 
*'  fufpeAed  $  for  inttmacry,  friendihip,  or  connect 
^<  tion,  are  no  proof  or  argument  qF  guilt.  The 
M  confequences  of  the  crime  fhaU  purfue  only  it» 
*^  perpetrator.  Let  this  ftatute  be  intimated  to  all 
"  bur  judges." 

(a)  I.  22«  Cod.  De^Ksnis.  / 

puniihment 
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pumfhment  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  they  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  {a).  **  Filii  vero  ejus,  qui- 
•*  bus  vitam  Imperatoria  fpecialiter  leni- 
"  tate  cohcedimus,  (patemo  enim  debe- 
"  rent  perire  fupplicio,  in  quibus  paterni^ 
**  hoc  eft,x  hereditarii  criminis .  exempb 
"  metuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita^  om- 
**  nium  etiam  proximorum  hereditate  ac 
"  fucceflione,  habeantur  alieni:  teftamen* 
"  tis  extraneorum  nihil  capeant:  fint  pct- 
"  petuo  egentes  ct  pauperes,  infamia  eos 
**  paterna  fempier  comitetur,  ad  nullds 
'^  prorfus  honoreS)  ad  nulla  facramenia 
**  perveniant:  fint  poftrcmo  tales,  ut  his, 
*^  perpetua  egeftate  fordentibus,  fit  et  mors 
**  folatium  et  vita  fupplicium  ^.'* 

Humaii 

{0)  I.  5«  Cod.  ad  leg.  Jul.  majeft. 

♦  **  By  a  fpecial  exttniloD  of  our  imperial  clc* 
^  ipencyi  we  allow  the  fens  of  the  criminal  to  live  \ 
"  aliho*  in  ftrift  juftice,  being  tainted  with  hcredi* 
"  tary  guilt,  they  ought  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of 
^  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that  they  (hall  bo 
**  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  either  from  the  mother, 

'**  the,  grandfather,  or  any  of  their  kindred;  thatthev 
**  (hall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  Inheriting  by  the 
•*  teftament  of  a  ftranger ;  that  they  fhall  be  aban- 
**  doned  to  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  perpetual 
**  indigenpAj    rlj^t  tli^  wfefflj  fif  their  father  (hall, 

'.  ^h  ever  Attend  thcmi  incapable  of  honours,  and  ex- 
T  2  "  cly4c4 
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Human  natui'e  is  not  fo  perverfe,  as 
without  veil  or  difguife  to  puni£h  a  perfon 
.aicknoiwlcdged  tQ  ibe  inijocent.  An  irre- 
.  jgulfiF;  l^ias  of  iii^^ginatioD,  w^iph  extjefn49 
the  qualities  of  rtke  principal  to  its  acicef- 
Jfories,  paves  the  .way  to  that  unjuft  prac- 
tice {a).  That  ^bias^  ftrengthened  Jby  in- 
dignatioii  againft  an  atrocious  criminal, 
Jeads  the  mind  haftily  to  conclude,  that  all 
}us  coaneiflions  afl?e;parmkers  of  hi?, guilt. 
In  an  enlightened .  age;,  the  clearuefs  of 
moral  principles  fetters  the  imagination 
from  confounding  tjie  innocent  with  the 
jguilty*  ..There  remain  traces  howiever  of 
that  bias^  tho'  not  carried  ib  far  as  mur-- 
der.  .  The  fentejice  pronounced  againf| 
Ravilliac  for  affaflina ting  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  ordains,  **  That  his  houfe  be  e- 
^*  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  tio  other 
^  building  be  ever  ereded  upon  that 
^  fpot.'*  Was  not  this  in  imagination 
puniftiing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor's 
crime? 

/*  eluded  from  the  participation  of  religioas  rites ; 
V  that  fuchi  in  fine,  fliall  be  the  mifcry  of  their 
«  condition^  that  life  fliall  be  ^  punifhnientj  and 
•f  death  a  comfort.^       * 

^       (a)  Et|»inent$'af  pritidfipi  chapJst^feA.  ^ 
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Murder  and  affajffinatioo  are  not  only 
dtftru<aive  in  thcmfelves,  b»t,  ifpofli|>)e, 
-ftill  more  deftrudtve  in  tbeirtonfeqq«K:es. 
The  pra^ice  of  fliedding  blood  unjuftly 
and  often  wantonly,  blunts  confcience, 
and  paves  the  way  to  every  crimen  This 
obftrvatioa  isi  verified  in  the  ancieqt 
Greeks :  their  cruel  and  fanguinary  cha- 
radler,  rendered  them  little  regardful  of 
the  ftridl  rules  of  juftice.  Right  was 
held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men  as 
among  wild  beads :  it  was  conceived  to  be 
the  will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior,  force 
fliould  be  a  lawful  title  to  dominion; 
:^*  for  what  right  can  the  weak  have  to 
^*  what  tiiey  cannot  defend  ?**  Were  that 
maxirh  to  obtain,  a  weak  man  would  have 
no  right  to  liberty  nor  to  life.  That  im- 
pious dodrine  was  avowed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  publicly  alFerted  by  their  am- 
bafladors  in  a  conference  with  the  Melians, 
reported  by  Thucydides  {a).  Many  per- 
fons  adl  as  if  force  and  right  were  the 
fame  ;  but  a  barefac'd  profeffion  of  fuch  ^. 
doiflrine  is  uncommon.  In  the  Eume- 
nicles,  a  tragedy  of  Efchjlus,  Oreftes  is 
arraigned  in  the  Areppagus  for  killing  his 

mother. 
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mother.  Min*rva;  prefideht  ^f  the  court, 
.  decrees  in  #a Volar  of  Oreftcs  r  and  % 
•what  reafon  ?  ***' Having  no  mother  my- 
.^*  feif,  the  murder  of  a  mother  toucheth 
•*  not  me*."  In' the  tragedy  of  filedra, 
Oreftes,  confuking  the'  Delphic:  oracle  a- 
bout  means  to  avenge  his  father's  murder, 
wafe  enjoined  by  Apollo  to  forbekr  force, 
but  "to  employ  fraud  and  guUe.  Obedient 
to  that  injundlion,  Oreftes  comoaands  his 
tuf (ir  to  .fpread  in  Argos  the:  news  of ;  his 
death,  and  to  eoi^rtn*  the  faniic:  with  a  fo- 
lemn  oath.  Ih  Hpmer,  eveii  the  .great 
Jupiter  makes  i*6  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  chief  of  the 
Greeks.  liiffimulatibn  :is  recommendfed 
by  the  goddefs  Minerva  (^a).     Ulyfles  dc- 

♦  Athens,  from  the  nature  of  its  government, 
as  eftabhfhed  by  Solon,  was  rendered  uncapable  of 
any  regular  or  coofiftent  body  of  laws. .  In  every 
cale,  civil  and  criminal,  the  whole  people  were 
judges  in  the  laft  refort.  And  what  fort  of  judges 
will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide 
but  pafGon  and  prejudice  ?  It  is  vain  fo  make  good 
laws,  when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters,*  Ana* 
"charfis,  the  Scythian,  being  prcfent  at  ap  aQembly 
of  the,  people,  faic},  ",  It  was  lingular,  that  in  A- 
*f  thens,  wife  men  pleaded  csiufes,  ancj  fools  deter« 
«  mined  them."  '  "c'        '        *  / 

{a)  Odyffef,  book  13.       ^  •   -^  \-j 

i'jil:  Clares 
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cjaresrhis  4e|f  l^fion  at  ^fing  free^otti  with. 
trurh^^*)  :  ,apd  yet  no.  man  deals  more  in 
fcjgned .  ftpriea,  (^).  In  the  2 2d  book  of 
die  iUadjp  lyiiaerva  is  g^iky  of  grofs  de- 
ceit and .  treachery  to  Hedlor.  When^he 
flees  from  Achilles,  Ihe  appears  to  hipa  ipi 
the  Ihape  of  his  brother  Deiphobus,  ex- 
horts him  to  turn  upo^k  Achilles,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  afTift  him*  .Hedlor  accordingly^: 
r«urping  to  the  fight, -darts  his  lance j 
which  rebounds  from  the.fliield  of  Achil- 
k^  for  byv^yulcan  it  j*^s  made  impene- 
trable. fHei^or  calls  upon  his  brother  for 
aootbeir  lance;  but  in  vain,  for  Deiphor 
b5[s.  was  not:  ithere.  .  Th^e  Greeks  in  Ho- 
mer's time  muft  have  fe^en  (Irangely  de- 
formed intheii:  mgr^l^i  wh«rt  fuch  a  (lory 
cbuld  be  reUflied  *.    Agnation  begins  not 

*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  b/  . 
Juno  in  the  14th  book  o(  the  Iliad,  Pope-  fays, 
"  That  he  Icnows  not  a  bdldei^  fiftion  in  all  anti- 
^  <|uity,  nor  ooe  that  has  a,  greater  air  of  impiety.** 
Pope  it  .wQtdd  T^em  was  little  acqi^ainted  with  ami« 
l^uity  :  £01:  fuch  a£te  of  impiety,  were  common  a« 
mong  the  .Greeks  i  and  in  particular  the  incident . 
ihentioned  In  the  text,  is  ndt  only  more  impious, 
but  alio^  iBore  grols  Violation  of '  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality. =- rr--  \.^  ,.'[.•- 

- .     {«?)  Book  34i  W  Bbok  14.  book  15* 
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to  poliih  nor  to  advance  in  th^zlityj  till 
•writing  be  common ;  and  writing  Was  not 
known  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy.     Nor  were  the  morals  of  that  pco- 
]^e,  as  we  fee,  miieh  purified  for*  a  long 
time  after  writing  became  common.  When 
tlautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  mo-* 
rals  muft   have  been   exti^emely  impure. 
In  his  play  termed  Menachmi^  a  gentleiliail 
of  fafhion  having  accidentally  got  into  his 
hands  a  lady's  robe  with  a  gold  clafp  j  in-^ 
Head  of  returning  ^tfeebfi  to  theoWner,  en-^ 
deavours  to  fell  them  without  Ihame  or 
remorfe.    Sucb  a  fcehe  would'  not  Jbe  ctt^ 
dured  aft  prefent,    except   among    pick- 
pockets.    Both  the  Greeks  and  Cartkagi^ 
ni^nfe  were  held  by  the  Ronkans  to^  be  art*^ 
ful  and  cunnings*  The  Romans <x)ntinuecl 
a  plain  people,  with  much  fimplicity  of 
iriianners,  when  the  nations  mentioned  had 
fiaade  great  prog^cfs  in  the  art^  of  Ufej 
and  it  is  a  fad  trtrthy  that  morality.declines 
in  proportion  a&  a  nation  polifhes.     But 
if  the  Romans  were  latefr  than  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  \x^  the  arts  of  life,  they 
fogn  fiirpaffed  them  in  every  foiji:  of  im?^ 
morality.     For  this  change  of  manncrSi^ 
they  were  indebted  to  their  ripid  con- 

qtieflis* 
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i}tie{l»«  The  (anguinary  difpofition  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  ^om 
andcb^  pra<3ice,  that  of  cxpofing  their  in- 
£int  tUidt«i,  Which  Continued  till  huma- 
nity catne  in  focne  meafure  to  prevail. 
The  pra^ic^  continues  in  China  to  .^ this 
dayj  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country 
throwfng  a  veil  over  the  cruelty ;  but  front 
the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe,  1  conjec- 
ture, that  the  pra;Aice  is  rare.  The  Jewsj 
sk  clbudy  and  pecvifli  tribe  much  addidled 
to  btoodlhed,  were  milcrably  defciJlive  irt 
taeral  principks.  Take  th^fol lowing  ex* 
amplds  out  of  an  endlefs  number  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftamertt.  Jael, 
wife  of  Hcbcr,  took  under  her  protedlioa 
Siferay  general  of  the  Canaanitesi  and  en->' 
gaged  her  faith  ior  his  fccurity.  She  put 
him  treacherouily  to  death  when  afleep  t 
and  Was  applauded  by  Deborah  the  pro«^ 
phetef^  for  the  meritorious  a^ion  {a\ 
Thafc  horrid  deed  would  probably  hav<t 
appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light,  had 
it  been  committed  againft  Barac,  general 
of  the  IfraeliteS.  D&vid>  flying  from  Saul, 
took  refuge  with  Achifh,  King  of  Gath  ; 
and|  tho'  protcdcd  by  that  King,  made 

{a)  Judges,  tr.  5. 
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war  againft  the  King's  allies,  faying,  that 
it  was  againft  his  own  countrymen  of  Ju* 
dah,  "  And  David  faved  neither  man  nor 
**  woman  alive  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath. 
"  And  Achifh  believed  David,  faying.  He 
^^  hath  made  his  people  Ifrael  utterly  t6 
"  abhor  him :  therefore  he  fhall  be  my 
**  fervant  for  ever  (j)."  This  was  a  com* 
plication  of  ingratitude,  lying,  and  treach- 
ery. Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King  David 
and  by  defaming  his  mafter  Mephibo- 
fheth,  procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of 
his  matter's  inheritance  j  tho'  Mephibo- 
ftieth  had  neither  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 
waftied  his  cloaths,  from  the  day  the  King 
departed  till  he  returned  in  peace.  "  And 
**  it  caroe  to  pafs,  when  Mephibofheth 
**  was  come  to  Jerulalem  to  meet  the  king, 
•'  that  the  king  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore 
*'  wenteft  thou  not  with  me,  Mephibo- 
*'  {heth  ?  And  he  anfwered.  My  lord,  O 
*•  king,  my  fervant  deceived  me ;  for  rhy 
**  fervant  faid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  afs, 
"  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the 
king  J  becaufe  thy  fervant  is  lame,  and 
he  hath  flandered  thy  fervant  unto  my 
lord  the  king.     But  my  lord  the  king  is 

{a)  I  Samuelj  xtt'iu  lu 
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*^  as  an  angel  of  God:  do  therdbre  what 
**  is. good  in  thine  eyes*.  For  all  my  fa- 
"  ther's  houfe  were  but  dead  men  before 
**  my  lord  the  king:  yet  didft  thou  fcr 
^^  thy  fervant  among  them  that  did  e»t  at 
"  thine  own  table:  what  right  therefore 
"  have  I  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king  ?f ' 
David  could  not  poi&bly  atone  for  his 
rafhnefs,  but  by  rcftoring  to  Mephibo- 
fheth  his  inheritance,  and  punifhing  Ziba 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  But  hear  the 
fentence:  **  And  the  king  (aid  unto  him, 
**  Why  fpeakeft  thou  any  morcf  of  thy 
*^  matters?  I  have  faid.  Thou  and  Ziba 
^  divide  the  land  (tf)."  The  fame  .king> 
after  pardoning  Shimei  for  curfing  him, 
imd  fwearing  that  he  ihould  not  die;  yet 
vpon  deathbed  enjoined  his  fon  Solomon 
to  put  Shimei  to  death:  **  Now  thisrefore 
^  bold  him  not  guiltlefs ;  but  his  hoary 
*•  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with 
^  blood  {by*  1  wifli  not  to  be  mifappre- 
bended,  as  intending  to  cenfure  David  in 
particular.  If  the  beft  king  the  Jews  c— 
ver  had,  was  fo  miferably  deficient  in  mo- 
rality, what  muft  be  thought  of  the  na- 

{a)  2  Samne^  xix.  34*  (h)  i  Kings»  11.9* 
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jdon  in  general  t  When  Davi4  was  knrk- 
ing  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul^  he  became 
acquainted  with  Nal>al,  who  had  a  great 
liock  of  cattle.  ^^  Hf  difcharged  his  ioU 
^*  lowers/'  fays  Joftphus  {a\  ^  either  for 
^  avariise,  or  hui^ger,  or  any  pretext 
**  whatevi^r^  to  ^oueh  a  6nglc  hair  of 
*'  them ;  jweacliing  ftill  on  the  text  of  do- 
**  ing  juftice  to  all  men,  in  conformity  to 
^*  the  will  of  pod,  who  is  not  pleafc4 
^'  with  any  man  that  covets  or  lays  vio- 
**  lent  h^nds  on  the  goods  of  hiis  neigh- 
**  hour.'*  Our  author  proceeds  to  aeqiiaint 
us,  that  Nabal  having  refuied  to  fupply 
Pavid  with  provifiot>s^  and  baving  fent 
back  the  meflfengers  wi^fh  a  fco!$ng  an- 
fwcfi  Band  in  rage  made  a  vow,  that  he 
would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houfe  and 
family.  Our  author  obferves,  that  Da- 
*vid*s  indignation  againil  Nabal,  was  not 
fo  nftucH  fpr  his  ingratitude,  ^  for  the  vi^ 
rulence  of  an  in^^^lent  outrage  againft  one 
who  had  never  injured  him.  And  what 
was  the  outrage  ?  It  was,  fays  our  an-* 
^nr,  that  Nabal  enquiring  who  the  faid 
David  was,  and  being  told  that  be  was 
one  of  the  fons  pf  JefTcji^  '*  Yes,  ye§^"  fays 

{a)  Antiquities.  b4^  6. 
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N^dy  ^  yomr  nan-aivay  fervants  look  ti|>* 
^  oo  themselves  to  be  brave  fellows,  I 
**  warrant  you,'*  Strange  Icofenefs  of 
morals !  I  tneaa  not  I>avid,  who  was  in 
wrath,  but  Jofej^us  writing  ledately  irf 
his  dofet.  He  every  where  cctebrates  Da- 
Tid  for  his  jufticc  and  piety,  compofcs-fbr 
him  the  very  warm  exhortation  mefitl6ft* 
cd  above :  and  yet  thinks  him  not  guihy 
of  any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every 
rule  of  juflice  and  humahity,  upon  fo 
flight  a  provocation  as  a  fcoffing  expref^' 
fion,  fucH  as  no  man  of  temper  will  re- 
gird,  .  ^ 
European  nations,  who  originally  were 
fierce  and  fanguinary  like  the  Greeks  and 
Jews,  had  the  fame  cloudy  and  un  correal 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  fcarce 
necefliiry  to  give  inftances,  the  low  flate 
of  nvorality  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chri- 
ftianity  being  known  to  all.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  promifes  and  en- 
gagements were  utterly  difregarded,  till 
they  were  fancflified  by  a  folemn  oath ; 
npr  were  fuch  oaths  long  regarded ;  they 
loft  th^ir  force,  and  were  not  relied  on 
more  than  (imple  proniifes.  All  faith  ar 
fRong  o^ten  j^eeiped  to  be  at  an  end.  Even . 
''                                             thofc 
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thfifQ  who  appeared  the  moft  fcrup^uldui 
about  characfler,  were  ,however  ready  to 
gfafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  excufe  their 
breach  of  engagement.  And  it  is  a  ftill 
clearer  proof  of  felf-deceit,  that  fuch  fub- 
terfuges  were  frequently  prepared  before- 
hand, in  order  to  furnifli  an  excufe.  It  was 
a  common  pradlice  fome  ages  ago,  to  make 
private  proteftations,  which  were  thought 
jGofficient  to  relieve  men  in  confcience  from 
l^ing  bound  by  a  folemn  treaty.  The 
Scotch  nation,  as  an  ally  of  France,  being 
co^pFehepded  in  a  treaty  of  peace  be-* 
tween  the  French  King  and  Edward  hot, 
ilplngland,  the  latter  ratified  publicly  the 
treaty,  after  having  fecretly  protefted  be-* 
fore  notaries  againft  the  article  that  com- 
prehended Scotland.  Charles,  afterward 
l^mperor  of  Germany,  during  his  minorir 
ty,  gave  authority  to  declare  publicly  hia, 
acceflion  to  a  treaty  of  peace»  between  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  King  of 
France:  but  at  the  fame  time  protefted 
privately,  before  a  notary  and  witneflesj^ 
•*  That,  notwithftanding  his  public  ac- 
"  ceffion  to  the  faid  treaty,  it  wa?  not  hi? 
*^  intention  to  be  bound  by  every  article 
**  of  it}  and  particularly,  that  the  claufc 

^*  rcferving 
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**  rcferving  to  the  King  of  France  the 
^  fovereignty  of  certain  territories  in  the 
"  Netherlands,  fhould  not  be  binding  "  Is 
it  poflible  Charles  could  be  fp  blind  as  not 
to  fee,  that  fuch  a  proteftation,  if  fufficient 
to  relieve  from  an  engagement,  muft  de- 
ftroy  all  faith  among  men  ?  Francis  1.  of 
France,  while  prifoner  in  Spain,  engaged 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  a  treaty  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor,  fubmitting  to  very 
hard  terms  in  order  to  gain  Henry's 
friendlhip.  The  King's  miniftcrs  proteft- 
cd  privately  againft  fome  of  the  articles  ; 
and  the  proteft  was  recorded  in  the  fectet 
regifter  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  ferve 
as  an  excufe  in  proper  time,  for  breaking 
the  treaty.  At  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  King  of  France  ratified  every 
>irticle  infilled  on  by  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment, for  preferving  the  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  for  fecuring  the  fiicceflioii 
of  the  crown  to  the  houfe  of  Hamilton ; 
confirming  them  by  deeds  in  form  and 
with  the  moft  folemn  oaths.  But  Mary 
previoufly  had  been  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe 
privately  three  deeds,  in  which,  failing 
ieirs  of  her  body,  flie  gifted  the  king- 
dom 
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4om  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  Francfej 
declaring  all  promifes  to  the  contrary 
that  had  been  extorted  front  her  by  hcf 
iubjeds,  to  be  void.  What  better  was 
this  than  what  was  pradliicd  by  Robert 
King  of  France  in,  the  tenth  century, 
to  free  his  fubjedls,  from  the  guilt  of  per* 
jury  ?  They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics^ 
out  of  which  the  relics  had  been  pri- 
vately taken.  Correa,  a  Portuguefe  ge* 
neral,  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Pe- 
gu; and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying 
hh  hand  upon  the  facrcd  book  of  his  reli- 
gion. Correa  fwore  upon  a  coUedion  of 
fongs  J  and  thought  that  by  that  vile  ftra- 
tagem  he  was  free  from  hh  engagement. 
The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo  looft 
formerly,  that  a  man  was  not  reckoned 
fafe  in  his  own  hou(e,  without  a  mafttfiT 
to  protedl  him  from  violence.  Mafttfis 
were  permitted  even  to  thofe  who  dwelt 
within  the  king's  forefts;  and  ta  prevent 
danger  to  the  deer,  there  was  in  England 
a  court  for  Lnving  or  expeditation  oivas£^ 
tives,  i.  e.  for  cutting  off  the  claws  of 
their  fore-feet  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
nil^ 
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jnrig  {a).  The  trial  and  cond^nnauon  of 
€harl€s  I.  in;3  pretended  court  of  juftice, 
however  audacious  and  unconftitutional, 
was  ^n  eflTort  toward  regularity  and  ordeir. 
In  the  preceding  age,  the  king  would  h^ve 
been  taken  oflf  by  alTailination  or  poifQq. 
Every  prince  in  Europe  had  aji  officer, 
whole  province  it  w^s  to  fecur^  his  m^fi;^ 
jig^iaft  poifon.  A  lady  was  appointed  to 
that  pffice  by  Queen  Eliiabeth  of  England  i 
and  the  forpi  wasii  to  givetogach  of  thjp 
Servants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  di(h  hp 
.brought  in.  Poi/bn  »rouft  h^ve  been  fre^ 
iqucint  in  thofe  days,  to  m*fce  fi^ch  a  r:egu- 
Jation  neceflary.  To  vQuch  ftill  naore  clear- 
ly the  low  ebb  of  morality  duiing  that  pe- 
riod, feldom  it  happened  that  a  pian  of 
figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  uoufual  difr 
eaie,  but  ppifon  was  fufpedled.  Men  con- 
£sio,us  of  their  own  vitious  difpofition,  arp 
prqne  to  fufpeA  others.  The  Dauphin^ 
fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  ^  youth  of 
about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf 
at  play,  took  a  great  draught  of  iced  wa* 
t^r,  ^nd  died  of  a  pleufify  in  five  days* 
The  death  was  fudden,  but  none  is  more 
* 

{a)  Carta  de  Forefta,  cap.  6. 

iVo^-.iy.  ^  natural 
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natural.  The  fufpicion  however  of  pQifoii 
was  univerfal }  and  Montecuculi,  who  at- 
tended the .  young  prince,  was  formally 
condemned  to  death  for  it,  and  executed; 
for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  he  had  at 
all  times  ready  accefs  to  the  prince. 

Confidering  the  low  (late  of  morality 
where  diflbcial  paffions  bear  rule,  as  in  the 
Icenes  now  difplay'd,  one  would  require 
a  miracle  to  recover  mankind  out  of  fo 
miferable  a  ftate.  But,  as  obferved  a- 
bove  (j),  Providence  brings  order  out  of 
conifufion.  The  intolerable  diftrefs  of  a 
ilate  of  things  where  a  promife,  or  even  an 
osith,  is  a  rope  of  fand,  and  where  all  are 
fet  againft  all  (^),  made  people  ^t  laft  fen^ 
fible,  that  they  muft  cither  renounce  far 
ciety  altogether,  or  qualify  themfelves  for 
it  by  checking  their  difTocial  paflions't 
Finding  from  experience,  that  the  gratifi- 
cation of  fecial  affedions  exceeds  greatly 
that  of  cruelty  and  revenge ;  men  endea- 
voured to  acquire  a  habit  of  felf- com- 
mand, and  of  reftraining  their  (lormy 
paflions.  The  neceflity  of  fulfilling  every 
moral  duty  was  recognifed  :  men  liftened 
%o  confcience,  the  voice  of  God  in  their 

{a)  Bool^  ^.  il^etcb  I*  (0  Hobbes. 
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hearts :  and  the  moral  fenfe  was  cordially 
fuhmitted  to^  as  the  ultimate  judge  in  all 
matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary 
Ifiws  and  fteady  government  contributed 
to  perf6(ft  that  glorious  revolution:  pri«- 
vate  convidlion  alone  would  not  have  been 
efiedual,  not  at  lead  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is 
termed  the  law  of  nations^  meaning  certain 
regulations  didlated  by  the  moral  feafe  m 
its  maturity.  The  laws  of  our  nature  re- 
fine gradually  as  our  nature  refines,  troux 
the  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in  cold 
bloody  improved  nature  is  averfe,  tho* 
iiich  prance  was  common  while  barbarity 
pnvdiled.'  It  is  held  infamous  to  ufe  poi- 
fbned  weapons,  tho'  the  moral  fenfe  made 
little  oppofition  while  rancour  and  revenge 
were  ruling  paflions«  Averiion  to  ftran« 
gers  is  taught  to  vary  its  objedk,  from 
individuals,  to  the  nation  that  is  our  ene- 
my :  I  bear  enmity  againft  France ;  but 
diilike  not  any  one  Frenchman,  being  con- 
fcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  fubjeds  to 
ferve  their  king  and  country  *.  In  diftri- 
buting  juftice,  we  make  no  diftindion  be- 
tween 

•  In  one  of  our  iU-concerted  defcents  upon  France 
X  a  during 
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twteii natives  and  foreigners :  if  any  jwr^ 
tiality  be  indulged^  ic  is  in  favour  of  tl^e 
helpleis  ftranger. 

But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antslgontft 
to  morality.  There  is  another,  lefe  vio^' 
lent  indeed,  but  mdre  cunning  irid  uh- 
derminix^;  and  that  is  the  hoarding- ap« 
petite.  Before  money  was  introduced^ 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  -in  the 
firft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  men  are  fati(^ 
fied  with  plain  necefTaries ;  aYid  having 
thefc  in  plenty,  they  think  not  of  pro* 
viding  againft  want.  But  moMy  is  a 
f]pecies  of  property^  fb  univer^l  in  opera* 
tioA,  and  fo  permanent  in  value^  as  ta 
roufe  the  appetite  for  hoarding :  love  of 
money  .  escites  indufiry  9  and  the  many 
beautiful  produ<5lions  of  induftry,  magni^ 
ficem  houfes,  fpkndid  gardens,  rich  gar* 
ments,  inflame  the  appetite  to  ^n  extreme; 
The  people  of  Whidah,  in  Guinea,  ar» 
much  addi^led  to  pilfering.  Bozman  was 
told  by  the  king^  **  That  his  fubje<fts  were 

<.  ,     * 

during  the  late  wnr,  fign»l  humanity  appealed,  ia 
forbearing  to  bum  a  mannfa£kory  of  fails  and  ropeSy 
'  belonging  to  the  King ;  becaufe  it  would  have  de« 
firo/d  an  adjoining  building  of  the  fame  kind  bc-^ 
longing  to  a  private  agianufaAurer* 

*•  not 
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**  Hoc  Rfcei ihofet of  htAmY^  wte i on tfett 
**^  fli^^Uft  tUnbi-agd  Wilt;  poifiin  4Ui  £ttro4 
*•  peacu  THsy  feys  ht,  JrouIha-veaaarcA*: 
^  ion.  to  af»pn3bend:berr:  hue  takd  Cskrit 
**  of  yeiir  goodsi;  fpr  fii'  expert  are:m)i 
•^.  pbopte  ati  tfcifevfaig,  tlat  they  tvill  ftcai 
**  frbm  you  iwhifc  you  aire  looking  Gn.*f 
kp  die  t&in^e^t&r  century/ ^foiobft^sredifMS 
tbe  tftoral  fenfe  by^  rapadty  and  avarice; 
tiiat  robbefy  on  tfee  Mghway,  and » thd 
emning  faife '  m^Fnfey,.  wei^e  in  Genaoan^ 
kdd  ltd  £if  piivikges  of^  g}^tik)rds.  Cm 
qSMf  foine  wbdii&  tafkrrf  ^tttt^icri  who  in-i^ 
ftfted^  the -roafds  near  ^R(^fee,  and  miadtf 
wat^illirig  e«trfetti«ly  ^hgereus:-  ki  tH« 
4ayi  of  Henry  III;  of  Eflgland,  the  cHro-^ 
iriclfe  of  Dniiftable  report$i  that  the  eoun-^ 
&y  %afs  in  gt^at-diforder  by  theft  and 
t^hhttji  that-  itteii  were  not^feciirein  theii* 
dwh  houfes;  and  thaJt  vvfhole  villages  were 
dffeti  plundered  by  b^nds  of  tobbets,  thb* 
Aid  fkingi^tt^  was  otherwife  at  peacel 
Mafny  of  the  King's  own  houfehold  were 
foiind  to  be  robbers;  and  excufed  thcto-^ 
Mves/ tha:t  having  received  no  tirages  from 
tlie  King,  they  were  obliged  to  rob  for 
itibfiftence.  That  per] oty'^as  common  iii^ 
the  city  of  London,  ^ecially  among  jury- 
men* 
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men,  makes  a  preamble  in  more  than  one 
ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  Dance  of 
Deaths  tranflated  from  the  French  in  thtf 
faid  king^s  reign  with  additions  adapted 
to  Englilh  manners,  a  juryman  is  intro- 
duced, who,  influenced  by  bribes,  had 
frequently  given  a  falfe  verdid.  And  the 
fheriflF  was  often  fufpedled  as  acceflbry  ta 
the  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen  per^ 
ions  of  a,  bad  charader.  Carew,  in  hit 
account  of  Cornwall, ^  fays,  that  it  was  anr 
ordinary  article  in  an  attorney's  bill,  ta 
charge  pro  amicitia  vicecomitis*.  Perjury 
iji  jurors  of  the  city  of  London  is  gfeatly 
(Complained  of.  Stow  informs  us,  that^ 
in  the  year  1468,  many  jurors  of  that 
city  werepuniihed;  and  papers  fixed  on 
their  heads  declaring  their  offence  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  parties  to  the  fuit.  He 
complains  of  that  corruption  as  flagrant 
in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  when  he  wrote 
his  account  of  London.  Fuller,  in  hid 
Englifli  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a  pro- 
yerbial  faying,  **  That  London  juries  hang 
•*  half,  and  (ave  half  Grafton,  in  his 
Chronicle,  mentions,  that  the  chancellor 
ef  the  Bifliop  of  London  being  indidticd 
♦    «  For  the  fricnd(hip  of  the  flicriC 

for 
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fyr  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  begging  his  interpofi* 
tion  for  having  the  profecution  ftopt,  **  be* 
^  caufe  London  juries  were  fo  corrupted^ 
**  that  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the 
*•  murder  of  Cain/'  Mr  Hume^  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  hiflory  of  England 
(page  417.  edition  1762.)  cites  many  in- 
fiances  from  Madox  of  bribes  given  for 
perverting  juftice.  In  that  period,  the 
morals  of  the  low  people  were  in  other 
particulars  equally  loofe.  We  learn  from 
Strype's  annals  (^i),  that  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet  alone,  forty  perfbns  were  execu- 
ted in  one  year  for  robbery,  theft,  and  0- 
ther  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand, 
thirty-feven  whipped,  6ne  hundred  and 
pighty-three  difcharged  tho'  moft  wicked 
and  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that  the 
fifth  part*  of  the  felonies  committed  in  that 
county  were  not  brought  to  trial,  either 
from  cunning  in  the  felons,  indolence  in  the 
magiftrate,  or  foolilh  lenity  in  the  people  ; 
that  other  counties  were  in  no  better  con- 
dition, and  many  in  a  worfe;  and  that 
commonly  there  were  three  or  four  hun- 
dred    able-bodied,  vagabonds    in  every 

{a)  Vd.  4. 

county. 
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county,  who  Urved  by  tfe^ft  «fid  orfkpm 
Harrifon  computes,  th^t  in  the  rmgncf 
Henry  VIIL  'feveuty-rtwQ  fhoiifend  li)iiiBv.» 
ghd  rogues  vere.hanged  ;  and  that  in  E- ' 
Hfabeth^s  time  fhece.  were  onrly  hanged 
yearly  betweca  three  and  four  hiindrcd  fot 
theft  and  robbery^  At  prefent,  there  are 
not  forty  ^hanged  -in  a  year  --for  thefe 
crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Elifeheth,  there  were  ccnn- 
puted  to  be  in  England  ten  thouC^nd  gyp^ 
iics.  In  the  year  l6oi,  compkkits  wsre 
made  in  parEament,  of  the  rapine  cf  tl^ 
juftiees  of  peaa ;  and  a  member  (kid,  that 
this  magiftrate 'Was  an  ^animal,  who,  for 
half  a  dozen  of  chiefcens,  would  difperife 
with  a  doxen  of  penal  dattstes.  The  low 
people  in  England  are  greatly  im^proved  in 
their  morals  fince  the  days  of  Elifabeth. 
Laying  afide  London,  there  are  few  places 
in  the.  world  where  the  common  people 
are  more  orderly  and  honeft.  But  we 
muft  not  conclude,  that  England  has 
gained  much  in  point  of  morality.  It  has 
loft  more  by  the  luxury  and  loofe  manners 
of  its  nobles,  than  it  has  gained  by  good 
dilcipline  among  their  inferiors.  The  un- 
difciplined  manners  of  our  forefet^ei^  in 

Scotland, 
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Scothnd,  made  a  law  neceflary,  tha^  who* 
ever  intermeddled  irregularly  with  ,thc 
goods  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  fliould  be  fub- 
jeded  to  pay  all  his  debts,  however  ex- 
tenfive*  A  due  fubmiffion  to  legal  autho<* 
rity,  has  in  effedl  abrogated  that  fevere 
law;  and  it  is  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of.  < 

To  control  the  hoarding -appetite,  which 
when  inflamed  is  the  bane  of  civil  fociety^ 
the  God  of  nature  has  provided  two  eflSir 
cacions  principles ;  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
the  fenfe  of  property.  The  hoarding  ap- 
petite, it  is  true,  is  more  and  more  infla- 
med by  beautiful  produdions  in  the  pro* 
grefs  of  art :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fenfes  mentioned,  arrived  at  maturity, 
have  a  commanding  influence  over  the  ac- 
tions of  men;  and,  when  cherifhed  in  a 
good  government,  are  a  fufficient  counter- 
balance to  the  hoarding- appetite,  i  The 
ancient  Egyptians  enjoy 'd  for  ages  the 
bleflings  of  good  government;  and  moral 
principles  were  among,  them  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  at  pre- 
fent  even  in  our  courts  of  equity.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour 
thole  who  were  unjiiftly  attacked :  even 
paflengers  were  not  exempted.    A  regula-* 

Vot-aV^  Y  tio« 
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tion  among  them,  that  a  man  could  not 
be  imprifoned  for  debt,  was  well  fuited  to 
the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners :  it 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  among  an 
honed  and  induftrious  people.  In  old 
Rome,  tho*  remarkable  for  temperance 
and  aufterity  of  manners^  a  debtor  could 
be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a  flave, 
for  payment  of  the  debt;  but  the  Patri- 
cians were  the  creditors,  and  the  poor 
Plebeians  were  held  in  woful  fubjeiflion  *. 

The 

^  A  bankrupt  in  Eogland  who  pays  three  fourths 
of  his  debt,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  his  good  be- 
haviour, is  difcharged  of  all  the  debts  contracted 
by  hioi  bef  re  his  bankruptcy.  Such  regulatioa 
was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the  moderation  and 
frugality  of  the  period  When  it  was  made.  But  lu- 
xury and  external  {Jiow,  have  now  become  our  ru- 
ling paffion$ ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance,  mo- 
ney muft  be  procured  at  any  rate.  Trade  in  partis 
cuhr  has  degenerated  into  a  fpecies  of  gaming;  mc^ 
venturing  their  all,  in  hopes  of  a  lucky  hit  to  ele- 
vate flem  above  their  neighbours.  And  did  they 
only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would  not  be  de- 
plorable :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon 
fcredit ;  and  by  that  means,  reduce  to  beggary  many 
an  innocent  family  :  with  refpeft  to  themfelves, 
jhey  know  the  worft,  which  is  to  be  cleared  from 
their  debts  by  a  certificate.  The  morals  of  our  peo- 
ple are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb^  ^  to  require  the 
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The  moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hamburgh,  and  their  public  fpirit  kept 
in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve 
morality  among  them  entire  from  taint  or 

mod  fevefe  laws  again  ft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man 
borrows  a  fum,  it  is  ioiplied  in  the  covenant,  that 
all  his  efie^  prefent  and  future  fhall  lie  open  to  the 
creditor;  for  which  reaTon,  it  is  contradiAory  td 
jufticCy  that  the  creditor  (hould  be  forc'd  to  difcharge 
the  debt  without  obtaining  complete  payment.  Many 
det)tors,  it  is  true,  dcferve  favour;  but  it  ought  to» 
be  left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be 
•fdrc'd  from  them  by  law.  A  debtor,  at  the  fame 
time,  may  be  fafely  left  to  the  humanity  of  bis  ere* 
ditors:  for  if  he  have  condu£^ed  his  affairs  with 
ftrift  integrity  anci  with  any  degree  of  prudence, 
•there  will  ftzttt  bt  found  one  man  fo  hardhearted, 
-^as  to  ftand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  his  fellow-creditors.  Nay«  if  he  have 
any  regard  to  character,  he  dare  not  ftand  out :  he 
wduld  be  held  as  sL  monftcr,  and  be  abhorred  by 
all  the  world.    To  leave  a  bankrupt  thus  to  the 

•  mercy  of  his  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft 
falutary  efieAs.  It  would  excite  men  to  be  ftridtly 
juft  in  their  dealings,  and  put  an  er^d  to  gaming,  fo 
cleftrufltiye  to  credit;  becaufe  rtiift>ehavioui*  in  any 
of  thefe  particulars  would  ftt  the  wh6le  cteditors^ 

•  igatnft  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope  of  fa- 
.Your.    In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland, 

accordingly,  the  claiife  concerning  the  certificate  was 
wifely  left  out,  as  unfuitablc  to  the  depraved  man-  * 
Hers  of  the  prefent  time. 

Y  2  corruptiop^ 
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corruption.  I  give  an  illuftrious  inftance, 
Inftead  of  a  tax  upon  trade  or  riches,  everjr 
merchant  puts  privately  into  the  public 
cheft,  what  he  think;s  ought  to  be  bis  con- 
tribution :  the  total  fum  feldoin  falls  lliort 
gf  expectation ;  and  among  that  numerous 
body  pf  men,  not  one  is  fufpe<3:ed  of  coa- 
tributing  lefs  than  liis  proportion.  But 
luxury  has  not  yet  got  footing  in  that 
city.  A  climate  not  kindly  and  a  foil  not 
fertile,  enured  the  Swifs  to  temperance 
and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm  continues  their 
ruling  paffion:  they  are  fond  of  ferving 
their  country ;  and  are  honeft  and  faith- 
ful to  each  other:  a  law-fuit  ampqg  theffi 
is  a  wonder ;  and  a.  door  is  ieldom^  ibut 
unlcfs  to  keep  out  cold. 
.  The  hurtful  ^0e6ls  of  the  hoarding-ap- 
petite: up<?n  individual?!  make  na.  figijre 
compared  with  what  it  has  upon  the  pu- 
blic, in  every  ftate  enriched  by  conqueft 
QT  by  commerce;  which  1  have  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  mention.  Over- 
flowing riches  unequally  diftributed,  mul- 
tiply artificial  wants  beyond  all  bounds : 
they  eradicate  patriotifm  :  they  fofter  lu- 
xury, fenfuality,  and  felfifhnefs,  which 
are  commonly  gratified  at  the   expencc 

even 
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tren  of 'juft tee?  and  honour.  TRhe  Athe*- 
nians  were  early  corrupted  by  opulence; 
to  which  every  thing  was  made  fubfer- 
Tient.  *^  It  is  an  oracle,**  f^ys  the  chorus 
in  theAgaTnemhon  of  Efchylus,  *^  that  is 
^  Hot  purchated  with  money/*  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from 
imbcciility  in  the  moral  fenft:  in  th«  de- 
cline of  a  nation,  it  prevails  from  the  cor* 
hiption  of  affluence. 

'in  a  fmall  ftate,  there  is  commonly 
much  virtiie  at  home,  and  much  violence 
aWokd.  The  Romans  were*  to  their  neigh- 
bours more  baneful  than  famine  or  pefti*- 
tenceV  but  their  patridtlfm  produced  ^reat 
integrity  at  home.  Att  oath,  when  given 
to^^tify  ?in  engageofxe^^  with  a  fcllow- 
ciinzeci,  w^tiliore  &eredat  Rome  thiifv  \fi 
any  other  part  of  the  rfovW{a).  The  cea- 
forian  office  cannot  fucceed  biit  among:  ^ 
virtuous  people ;  becaufe  \vi-  rewards  and 
p^fhnients  have  ho  influence  but  upon 
tjipfc  wha  ^re.  aihamed  ^i  vice  *•    As  foon 

^s 

{a)  L\Efprit  dcs  loix,  Jjy^S.  ci.  13. 

*  In  tbcs  fifieeiith  coatiarf,  die  Frenct^  datgjf 
from  the  pulpk  ^eli Aired  pubiktraiinMftfoiM,  and  a* 
tea  the  conduA  of  their  kiog,  as  our  Britifh  clergf 

did 
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as  Afiatic  opulence  and  luxury  prevailed 
in  Rome,  felfiflinefs,  fenfuality,  and  ava- 
rice, formed  the  charader  of  the' Romans  j 
and  the  cenforian  power  was  at  an  end. 
Such  relaxation  of  morals,  enfued,  as  to 
make  a  law  neceflary,  prohibiting  the  cu-^ 
ftody  of  an  infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir^ 
for  fear  of  murder.  And  for  the  fame 
reafouj  it  was  held  unlawful  to  make  a 
covenant  dc  hereditate  viventis.  Thefe  re- 
gulations prove  the  Romans  to  have  been 
grofsly  corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in 
both  articles ;  becaufe  it  entertains  not  the 
fame  bad  opinion  of  the  people  whom 
it  governs*.  Domitius  Enobarbus  and 
Appius  Pukher  were  confuls  of  Rome  in 

did  in  the  days  of  Charles  L  and  IL    They  afiumed 
the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor ;  bot  they  were  not 

'  men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  cor^ 

Tupted  nation* 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  p^refeot  century,  attof^ 
0cys  and  agcnjts  were  fo  li^lc  reiy'd  on  for  honefty 
and  integrity,  as  to  be  difqtralificjd  by  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  from  bding  faiftdrs  on  the  eltetcs  of  bankrupts* 
(Aft  of  fcderunt  23d  November  1710).  At  prcfenc, 
the  faAors  chofen  are  commonly  pf  that  profeffion^ 
writers  or  agehts  ;  and  it  appears  from  experience^ 
liiat  they  make  the  beft  factors/  Such  improvement 
in  morals  in  fo  ihort  a  timej  has  not  many'parallebv 

V  .  •    ,  the 
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the  699th  year;  and  Memmius  and  Cal-^ 
vinus  were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them 
in  that  oflBice.  It  was  agreed  among  thefc 
four  worthy  gentlemen,  that  they  fhould 
mutually  affift  each  other.  The  confuls 
engaged  to  promote  the  ele(5lion  of  Mem- 
mius and  Calvinus :  and  they,  oh  the  o- 
ther  hand,  fubfcribed  ^  bond,  obliging 
themfelves,  under  a  penalty  of  about 
L.  3000  Sterling,  to  procure  three  augurs, 
who  fhould  atteft,  that  they  were  prelent 
in  the  comitia  when  a  law  pafled  inveft- 
ing  the  confuls  with  military  command  ia 
their  provinces;  and  al(b  obliging  them-r 
felves  to  produce  three  perfons  of  confular 
rank,  to  depofe,  that  they  were  in  the 
number  of  thofe  who  figned  a  decree, 
conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  pro- 
confular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law 
made  in  the  comitia,  and  the  decree  in 
the  fenate,  were  pure  fidions.  Infamous 
as  this  tranfadlion  was,  Memmius,  to  an- 
fwer  fome  political  purpofe,  was  not  afha- 
med  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.  This  fame 
Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Ci- 
cero's correfpondent,  and  his  profefled 
friend.  Proh  tempora !  proh  mores !  But 
fhe  paffioQ  for  power  aad  riches  was  at 

that 
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tk^t  time  prevAknc  J  and  th^  principles  ^of 
morality  were  very  little  regarded. 

It   cannot  be  diflembled,    that   felfift- 
nefs,  fenfualily*  gnd  avarice,  muft  in  Eng- 
land be  the  frui}:s^  of  great  apnlence,  as  in 
every  other  country  j    and   that  morality 
eann6t  maintain  it^  authority  againll  luch 
trndermining    antagonift^.     Cuftomhoufe- 
oaths  have  bfccome  £o  familiar  acnong  us, 
as  to  be  fw^ allowed  without  a  wry  facej 
ind  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  fclud  perjury 
iii  elccSlirig  parliaipent-toeTObers,.  are  not 
approaching  to   the   fame   cool  (late?  In 
the  infancy  of  morality,  a  promife  n^ak^s 
but  a  flight  impreffion:  to  give  it  ftswce, 
it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  nlany 
ceremonies  (^);    and  in  treaties  between 
fovereigns,  even  thefe  cepemonies  are  not 
relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.     When 
morality  arrives  at  maturity,  the  oath  is 
thought  unneceflary ;  and  at  prefcnt,  mo* 
rality  is  fo  much   on  the  decline,  that  a 
folemn  oath  is  no  more  relied  on,  than  a 
fimple  promife  was  originally.    Law»  have 
been  made   to  prevent  fuch  immorality,  ' 
but  in   vain:    because  none  but  patriots 
have   an  intereft   to  fupport   them^    and 

{a)  See  HiftOrical  Law  trails,  ti^a  7.        x        - 

when 
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when  patriotifm  is  banifhed  by  corruption, 
there  is  no  remaining  fpring  in  govern- 
ment to  make  them  effedtuiil.  The  ftatutes 
made  againfl  gaming,  and  againft  bribery 
aad  corruption  in  ele(5lions,  have  no  au- 
thority over  a  degenerate  people.  Nothing 
is  ftudied,  but  how  to  evade  the  penalties ; 
and  fuppofing  ftatutes  to  be  made  with- 
out end  for  preventing  known  evafions, 
new  evaiibns  will  fpring  up  in  their  ftead. 
The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they 
prove  abortive,  are  never  innocent  with 
regard  to  confequences ;  for  nothing  is 
more  fubveriive  of  morality  as  well  as  of 
patriotifm,  than  a  habit  of  difregarding 
the  laws  of  our  country  *. 

But 

*  Ljriog  and  perjury  are  not  in  every  cafe  equally 
criminal ;  j^  leaft  are  not  commonly  reckoned  fo. 
Lying  or  perjury,  in  ord?r  to  injure  a  man,  is  held 
highly  criminal  \  and  ^he  greater  the  hurt,  the 
greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from  puniQiment, 
few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury ;  fincerity  is  not  e- 
ven  expected ;  and  hence  the  pradice  of  torture. 
Many  men  are  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths,  wlven 
they  have  no  view  but  to  obtain  juftice  to  them- 
fclves  ;  the  Jacobites,  that  they  might  not  be  depri* 
ved  of  their  privileges  as  Britifli  fubjedls,  made  no 
great  diffi<:ulty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, tho'  in  them  it  was  perjury.     It  is  dan« 

Vol.  IV.  Z  gerous 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes 
to  ftem  the  tide  of  corruption.  The  poor 
are  not  afhamed  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
rich ;  nor  weak  dates  from  thofe  that  are 
powerful,  difguifed  only  under  the  name 
of  fuhftdy  or  penjion.  Both  France  and 
England  have  been  in  the  pradVice  of  fe- 
curing  the  alliance  of  neighbouring  princes 
by  penfions  j  and  it  is  natural  in  the  mi- 
iiifters  of  a  penfioned  prince,  to  receive  a 
gratification  for  keeping  their  mafter  to 
his  engagement.  England  never  was  at 
any  time  lb  inferior  to  France,  as  to  fuffer 
her  king  openly  to  accept  a  penfion  from 
the  French  king,  whatever  private  tranf- 
adions  might  be  between  the  kings  thein- 
felves.     But    the    minifters    of   England 

gerous  to  withdraw  the  fmalleft  peg  in  the  moral  e- 
difice  i  for  the  whole  will  totter  and  tumble.  Men 
creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury  in  order  to  fup- 
port  a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years ; 
witnefs  fiftitiou?  quali6cations  in  the  eleftors  of  par- 
liament men,  which  are  made  effeftual  byperjuiy: 
yfet  fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefeni  times,  that 
no  man  is  the  worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account. 
We  muft  not  flatter  ourftlves  that  the  poifon  will 
reach  no  farther :  a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury 
to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  become  fuch  an  /adept, 
as  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when 
be  becomes  an  enemy, 

•   thought 
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thought  it  ilo  difparagement,  to  receive 
penfions  from  France.  Every  minifler  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England  received  a  penfioa 
from  Louis  XI. ;  and  they  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  granting  a  receipt  for  the  fum» 
The  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  fays  Commines, 
was  the  only  exception :  he  took  the  mo- 
ney, but  refufed  a  receipt.  Cardinal 
Wolfey  had  a ,  penfion  both  from  the  Em-- 
peror  and  from  the  King  of  France :  and 
his  matter  Henry  was  vain  to  find  his  mi- 
nifler fo  much  regarded  by  the  firft  powers 
in  Europe.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  of  his  brother  James,  England  made 
fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  minifters 
accepted  penfions  from  Louis  XIV.  A 
king  deficient  in  virtue,  is  never  well  fer- 
ved.  King  Charles,  mod  difgracefully, 
accepted  a  penfion  from  France :  "what 
fcru pie  could  his  minifters  have?  Britain, 
governed  by  a  king  eminently  virtuous 
and  patriotic,  makes  at  prefent  fo  great  a 
figure,  that  even  the  loweft  minifter  would 
difdain  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince. 
Men  formerly  were  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee 
^that  a  penfion  creates  a  bias  in  a  minifter, 
againft  his  mafter  and  his  country.  At 
prefent,   men   clearly  fee,  that  a  foreign 

Z  2  penfion 
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.  penfioh  to  a  minifter  is  no  better  than  A 
bribe;  and  it  would  be  held  fo  by  ail  the 
world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueft  or 
commerce,  where  felfifh  paffions  always 
prevail^  it  is  difficult  to  ftem  the  tide  of 
immorality :  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be 
retarded  by  whokfome  regulations ;  but 
no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its 
meridian  vigour.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  caufed  ftatues  to  be  made 
of  all  the  brave  men  who  figured  in  the 
Germanic  war.  It  has  long  been  a  prac- 
tice in  China,  to  honour  perfbns  eminent 
for  virtue^  by  feafting  them  annually  at 
the  Emperor  5  expence.     A  late  Emperor 

made  an  improvement:  he  ordered!  re- 
ports to  be  fent  him  annually,  of  men  and 
women  who  when  alive  had  been  remark- 
able for  public  fpirit  or  private  virtue,  in 
order  that  monuments  might  be  ere(5led 
to  their  memory.  The  following  report 
is  one  of  many  that  were  fent  to  the  Em- 
peror. "  According  to  the  order  of  your 
"  Majefty,  for  ereding  monuments  to  the 
"  honour  of  women,  who  have  been  ce- 
"  lebrated  for  continence,  for  filial  piety, 
*'  or  for  purity  of  manners^  the  vicproy 

**  of 
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^  of  Canton  reports,  that  in  the  town  of 
"  SiTnhoei,  a  l^autiful  young  woman, 
"  named  Leasg^  facrificed  her  life  to  iave 
"  her  chaftity.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
,  ^  our  Emperor  Canghi,  fhe  was  dragged 
"  by  {nrates  into  their  fliip ;  and  ha- 
"  ving  no  other  way  to  efcape  their 
"  brutal  luft,  (he  threw  herfelf  head- 
**  long  into  the  fea.  Being  of  opinion, 
"  thju:  to  prcficT  honour  before  life  is 
"  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
**  purpofe,  according  to  your  Majefty's 
**  orckr,  to  credl  a  tiiumplial  arch  for 
"  tfiat  young  woman,  and  to  engrave 
**  her  (lory  upon  a  large  flone,  that  it 
"  may  be  prefervcd  in  perpetual  remcm- 
"  brance."  At  the  foot  of  the  report  is 
written,  The  Emperor  approves.  JPity  it  is, 
that  fuch  regulations  Ihould  ever  prove  a- 
bortive,  for  their  purpole  is  excellent. 
But  they  would  joeed  angels  to  carry  them 
on.  Every  deviation  from  a  ju(l  feledion 
enervates  them .;  and  frequent  deviations 
render  them  a  fulgedl  of  ridicule.  But 
how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented,  when 
men  are  the  judges  ?  Thole  who  diltri- 
bute  the  rewards  have  friends  or  flatter- 
ers ;  and  thofe  of  greater  riierit  wiU  be 
ncgleded.     Like  the  cenforian  power  in 

Rome, 
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Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many  a- 
bufes,  will  fink  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefled  morality  in 
dark  times,  have  occafioned  much  inju- 
ilice  ;  and  I  am  not  certain,  that  they  are 
yet  entirely  eradicated.  The  firft  is  an  o- 
pinion.  That  an  adlion  derives  its  quality 
of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  with- 
out regard  to  intention.  The  other  is^ 
That  the  end  Juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in 
other  words.  That  means  otherwife  un- 
lawful, may  be  lawfully  employed  to  bring 
about  a  good  end.  With  an  account  of 
thefe  two  errors,  I  (hall  clofe  the  prelent 
hiftorical  fketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which 
qualifies  an  adlion  and  its  author,  to  be 
criminal  :or  innocent,  is  made  evident  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  fketch ;  and  is 
now  admitted  to  be  fo  by  every  moral 
writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  nations 
feldom  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  what 
falls  under  their  external  fenfes  :  they  con- 
clude an  adlion  to  be  right  that  happens 
to  do  good,  and  an  adlion  to  be  wrong 
that  happens  to  do  harm ;  without  ever 
thinking  of  motives,  of  Will,  of  inten- 
tion, or  of  any  circumftabce  that  is  not 

'  obvious 
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obvious  to '  eye-fight.    From  many  pafla-  * 
ges  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt  it  appears,  that 
the  external  adl  only,   with  its  confequen- 
ces,  was  regarded.      Ifaac,  imitating  his 
father  Abraham,  made  his  wife  Rebecca 
pafs  for  his  fifter.     Abimelech,   ^^i^g  ^f 
the  Philiftines,  having  difcovered  the  im- 
pofture,   faid  to  Ifaac,  **  What  is  this  thou 
"  haft  done  unto  us  ?    One  of  the  people 
"  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife, 
"  and  thou  fhouldft  have  brought  guilti- 
"  nefs  upon  us  (^)."     Jonathan  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  tranfgreffing  a  prohi- 
bition he  had  never  heard  of  {b.)     A  fin 
of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  adion  done  without 
ill  intention,  required  a  facrifice  of  expia- 
tion {c).    Saul,  defeated  by  the  Philiftines, 
fell  on  his  own  fword :  the  wound  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  prevailed  on  a  young  A- 
malekite,   to  pull  out  the  fword,   and  to 
difpatch  him  with  it.     Jofephus  {d)  fays, 
that  David  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  juttice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered 
greatly  about  intention,  fijmetimes  hold- 
ing it  ellential  to  a  crime,  and  fometimes 

(a)    Genefis,  chap.  26.        {b)   i  Samuel,  xiv.  44, 
(c)    Leviticus,  chap.  4,       (d)  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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difregarding  it  as  a  circumftance  of  no 
moment.  Of  thefe  contradidtory  opinions, 
we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two 
tragedies  of  Oedipus ;  the  firft  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  a  crime  confifts  entirely 
in  the  external  a<5l  and  its  confequences ; 
the  other  holding  intention  to  be  indii^ 
penfable.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  father 
Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafta; 
but  without  any  criminal  intention,  being 
ignorant  of  his  relation  to  them.  And 
yet  hirtory  informs  us,  that  the  gods  pu- 
nished the  Thebans  with  peftilence,  for 
fuffering  a  wretch  fo  grofsly  criminal  to 
live,  Sophocles,  author  of  |;>oth  trage^ 
dies,  puts  the  following  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Tirelias  the  prophet. 


-Know  then^ 


That  Oedipus,  in  ihamefiil  bonds  united. 
With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt» 
Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  dodrine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle 
in  a  later  period  j  who  holding  Oedipus 
to  have  been  deeply  criminal,  tho'  with- 
out intention,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  taorp 
proper  fubjedl  for  tragedy  never  was 
brought  upon  the  ftage.     Nay  as  a  philo- 
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fopher  hi«;^Uc»  cw^rently  of  9ny  ioyol^n- 
^i?yi  crimet  ''Ofeftes,  in  Euripides,  ac- 
knowledgps.himfelf  to  be  guilty  in  killing 
his  wiQthqy  J .  yet  a^flerts  with  the  fafl[ie 
breQitj;^  that  bi»  crime  waa  inevitabile^  a 
neceffary  crihie^  a  crime  commanded  by 
religion. 

In  Oedipu$  Cplonei^s,  the  other  tragedy 
mentioned,  a  very  di^rent  opinion,  is 
maintained.  A  defence  is  made  for  that 
vnlticlsy  man;  agreeable  to  found  moral 
principUs;  that,  having  )iad  90  bad  iQ? 
tention,  he  was  entirely  innocent;  and 
that  his  misfortunes  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  ggds.  • 

Thou  wbQ  ypbraWft  mc  thus  for  all  my  wpc$. 
Murder  and  iqceft,  which  agaipft  my  will 
I  had  cojfnmi^od  i  fo  it  pIquM  tfec  gp^s, 
Ofi«Q4c4  ^t  my  race  fpr  former  crimes* 
But  I  am  guiltlefs ;  can'ft  thou  name  a  fault 
Dcferving  this  I     For,  tell  me,  was  it  iniae. 
When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 
'fhat  he  (hould  one  day  perifh  by  the  h^nd 

.    Of  his  omi  child }  W4S  Qedipus  f o  blame, 
lyi^o  fafid  no  being  thep  i    If,  born  at  leqgth 
To  wretcbedncfs,  he  met  his  fire  unknown. 
And  flew  him ;  that  invoIuntaFy  4eed 
Can*ft  thou  condemn  i  And  for  my  fatal  marriage^ 

v!  xidfl:  thou  not  blofh  to  name  it  i  was  not  ihe 
HkY  f^tk.  ^  wko  feoife  mfPj  Ignorant 

?.im»'V.       ^  Aa       ^  And 
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And  gttilt)efif  woman !  afterwards  017  wife^ 
Aq4  mother  to  my  childrea?    Wh^t  (he  did^  Qif 

did  unl^iowin^. 
jByt,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  mnrder'd  father* 
Have  I  deferv^d  thy  bitter  tatints :  for»  tell  me, 
Hiy  life  attacked,  woiildfl  thou  have  (bud  to  a& 
Th'  aflaffio,  if  he  w^re  thy  father  •'     No ; 
Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  the  infult. 
Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th*  angry  gods ; 
This,  ihould  my  father^s  foul  revifit  earth,     * 
Himfelf  would  own,  ahd  pity  Oedipus. 

Agam^  in  the  fourth  zd:^  the  followiog 
prayer  is  put  up  for  Oedipus  b^  the  chfi^ 
rus. 

J  O  grants 

That  not  opprefsVl  by  tort'ring  pain» 
Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long  ; 
But  fwift,  with  eafy  fteps,  defcend  to  Styx's  drear 

abode ; 
Tor  he  hath  led  a  life  of  toil  and  pain ; 
May  the  juft  gods  repay  his  undeferved  wot* 

The  audience  was  the  (aqae  in  both  pUys. 
Did  they  think  Oedipus  to  be  gqihy  in 
the  one  play,  and  innocent  in  the  other  ? 
If  they  did  not^  how  could  both  plays  be 
relifhed  ?  if  they  did,  they  muft  have  been 
grofsly  ftupid. 

The  ftatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were 
liield  fo  facredi  that  to  treat  them  with  any 

f ontempt 
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i^ntempt  was  higH  treafon.  This  fidicu- 
kras  opinion  was  carried  (6  far  out  of 
common  feuft,  that  a  man  was  held  guil- 
ty of  high  treafon^  if  a  (lone  thrown  by 
him  happened  accidentally  (o  touch  one 
of  thefe  ftatues.  And  the  law  Continued 
in  force  till  abrogated  by  a  refcript  of  Se- 
verus  Antoniatis  {a). 

In  England)  fo  Uttle  was  intention  re* 
garded,  that  cafual  homicide^  and  even 
homicide  in  felf-defence^  were  capitally 
punished.  It  requires  (Irong  evidence  to 
vouch  fo  abfurd  a  law ;  and  I  have  the 
ftrongeft^  viz.  the  a  A  52*  Henry  IIL  cap#. 
26.  converting  the  capital  punifhment  in- 
to a  forfeiture  of  moveables.  The  fatne 
abfurdity  continued  much  longer  to  be 
law  in  Scotland.  By  adl  19.  parL  1649, 
renewed  a£l  12.  pari.  166 1,  ih^  capital 
punifhment  is  converted  to  imprifonment^ 
or  a  fine  to  the  wife  and  children^  In  a 
period  fo  late  as  the  Reftpration,  llrange 
blindneis  it  was  not  to  he  fenfible^  that 
homicide  in  felfKlefence^  being  a  lawful 
ad  juftified  by  the  ftridleil  rules  of  mo* 
rality,  £ubje6ls  not  a. man  to  puni(hment^ 

(«)  I.  5.  ad  kg.  Jul.Maje(t> 

'  A  a  2  «[i«:e 
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more  thati  the  deferxdirig  life  prt^Pfy  »^ 
gainft  a  robber  J  aud  that  icafflal  homieifdti^ 
-meaning  homicide  committed  iixnooencfy 
Vithottt  ill  intention,  may  •febjeia-  hiia  <b 
-reparation,  but  never  to  -aAy  ^ttflifeme*^ 
-mild  or  ftvere.  .         '        . 

•  The  Jefaits  in  their  doSlriries  feetn  'tb 
reft  on  the  eternal  di&i  difrejgardrag  ii^ 
tehtion.  It  is  with  thetn  a  chatter  of  per- 
feSt  indifFerence,  from  what  motive  mcA 
TObey  the  laws  of  God  ;  cohfeijuently  i!h« 
the  fervice  6f  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  dF 
^uni(hment,  is  no  Icfs  accJejitfeble  to  the 
•Deity,  than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a 
]priiiciple  of  love. 

'-'■  The  other  error  mentioned  above,  i&, 
'Phattheend  juftifies  the  means.  In  de- 
*&ntt  of  that  propofition,  it  is  urged,  thiat 
'the  charader  of  the  means  is  deriveS 
dfirom  the  end ;  that  every  adlion  muft  be 
•right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end ; 
'and  that  every  a(5Hon  muft  be  wrong 
'which  contributes  to  an  ill  end.  Ac- 
xxjrding  to  this  reafoning,  it  is  right  to 
IfflTaffinate  a  man  who  is  a  declared  or 
concealed  enemy  to  his  country.  It  is 
right  to  rob  a  rich  man  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  in  want.  What  becomes  then  of 
• "-  property, 
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thfe'^fribukal^Sf  ^-reilbrf  fflly  be  jtiftTy  ^dc^ 

touchftone  of  tftitH  ancif^teht)oa*rlJbif  thfe 
moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone  of  right 
and  wrong.  And  to  maintain,  that  the 
qualities  of  right  and  wrong  are  difcover- 
able  by  reafon,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that 
truth  and  falfehood  are  difcoverable  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe  didates^ 
that  on  no  pretext  whatever  it  is  lawful  to 
do  an  adl  of  injuftice,  or  any  wrong  {a) : 
;tpd  4X^IW  confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe 
governs  m  matters  of  right  and  wrong, 
fubmit  implicitly  to  its  didlates.  Influen- 
ced howerer  by  the  reafoning  mentioned, 
men,  during  the  nonage  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring  a- 
bout  a  good  end ;  witnefs  pretended  mi- 
racles and  forged  writings,  urged  without 
referve  by  every  fe6l  of  Chriftians  againft 
their  antagonifts.  And  I  am  forry  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  error  is  not  entirely  cradl- 
es) See  the  firft  part  of  tbis  Sketch,  Sea.  3.  at  the  end. 

cated ; 
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ctted:  miffionaries  employed  in  convert* 
ing  infidels  to  the  true  faith,  are  little  fcm^ 
pulous  about  the  means:  they  make  no 
difficulty  to  feign  prodigies  in  order  to 
convart  thoie  who  are  not  moTed  by  argu^ 
ment.  Such  pious  frauds  tend  to  iap'  the 
very  foundations  of  morality. 


6MTCEt 
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AS  no  other  fcience  can  vie  with  the- 
ology^  either  in  dignity  or  import* 
ance,  it  juftly  claims  to  be  a  favoi^ite  ftu* 
dy  with  every  perfon  endued  with  true  taftc 
9nd  fblid  judgement.  From  the  time  that 
writing  was  invented,  natural  religion  has 
employ^  pens  without  number;  and  yet 
in  no  language  is  there  found  a  conneded 
hiftory  of  it.  The  prefent  wbrk  will  only 
»dmit  a  flight  Iketch :  which  I  (hall  glory^ 
in,  however  imperfect,  if  it  excite  any  one 
pf  fuperior  udents  to  undertake  a  complete 
luftory^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       I. 

Exijlence  of  a  Deity. 


npHat  there  exift  beings,  one  or  many, 

.   powerful  above  the,  hunjan  race,  is  a 

:  f>  -.  C:7  ;t;:.^  j;-^.  ..    ^  '..:'),  .  -:     .    /  .  ~ 


propofition  uiuverfall J  adipaitted  as  tru^ia 
all  ages",  and  amqrig  all  patioil*.     I  boldly 


that  CQiiiracii^^  what  'lis  aiiaaWltrfged  tb 
be  g^rifefatitcxciiig  m«ri,  feqlilrfe  tnpre  able 
Vouchers '  than  a; few  fllltefate^  voyagefs, 
Artldng  ifiany  favigp  "^^trib^s,  there  ^re'  nO 
words  but  ^or  o1)|e6:s  o?  exterrial  fenfe :  is 
it  furprifing,  that'  t^th.  peopilc  are  Incar 
pable  to  exprpft  theif  religious  t)er?epti:pf>si 
or  any  "perception  of  int^rnar  fenfe  F  an4 
from  their  filence  can  it  be  fairly  prefii- 
jned,  that  they  have  no  fuch  perception*? 

The 

♦  In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  is  not  a 
If  ord  f  ir*^xprefl3ng  an  abftraA  idea,  fuch  as  time^ 
endurance^  fpace^  exijlence^  fubjiance^  matter^  body* 
It  is  no  lefs  defeAive  in  expreffing  moral  ideas^  fuch 

air 
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The  convidlion  that  men  have  of  flipcrier 
powers  in  every  country  where  there  are 
words  to  exprefs  it,  is  fo  well  vouched, 
that  in  fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  among  the  few  tribes  where 
language  is  deficient.  Even  the  groflcft 
idolatry  affords  evidence  of  that  convic- 
tion. No  nation  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to 
worfhip  a  (lock  or  a  (lone,  merely  as  fueh : 
the  vifible  objedl  is  always  imagined  to  be 
conneiSed  with  fome  in  vifible  power  ;  and 
the  worfliip  paid  to  the  former,  is  as  re- 
prefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in  fome  man- 
ner connedled  with  it.  Every  family  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertain- 
ed a  real  ferpent  as  a  houfehold  god  ;  and 
the  fame  pradice  is  at  prefent  univerfal  a- 
mong  the  negroes  in  the  kingdom  of  Whi- 
dah  :  it  is  not  the  ferpent  that  is  worfhip- 
ped,  but  fome  deity  imagined  to  refide  in 
it.  The  ancie^t  Egyptians  were  not  idiots, 
to  pay  divine  hpnours  to  a  bull  o^*  a  cat, 

as  virtue i  JMfike^  gratitude^  liberty.  The  Yameos, 
a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko  defcribed  by  Conda* 
mine,  ufe  the  word  poettarjraroincouroac  to  exprefs 
the  number  three,  and  have  no  wor4  for  a  greater 
number.  The  Brafilian  language  is  nearly  as  bar- 
ren. 

Yot,.IV.  B  1?.  syi 
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•s  fuch:  the  divine, honouiis  were  paid  to 
a  deity,  as  rcfiding  in  tbefe  animals.  Th« 
fun  is  to  man  a  familiar  objed :  being  fre^ 
quently  obfcure4 ,  by  clouds,  aidid  totally 
eclipfed  during  night,  a  favage  naturally 
conceives  it  to  be  a  great  fire,  fometime? 
flaming  bright,  fbmetimes  obfc-i^red,  and 
fometiijaes  extinguished.  Whence  then 
fun-worfhip,  once  univerfal  among  fa- 
vages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caule  :  it 
is  not  properly  the  fun  that  is  worfliipped, 
but  a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell  in 
that  luminary. 

leaking  it  th^en  for  granted,  that  ouf 
conviiSUon  of  fuperior  powers  has  been 
long  univerfal,  the  important  queftion  is, 
from  wjbat  caufe  it  proceeds.  A  con  vie* 
tion  jfo  univerfal  and  fo  permanent,  can- 
not proceed  from  chance ;  but  muft  have 
^  caufe  operating  conftantly  and  invariaip 
bly  upon  all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofo- 
phers,  who  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal 
and  felf-exiftent,  and  imagine  it  to  be  the 
Qnly  deity  tho'  without  intelligence,  en- 
deavour to  account  for  our  convidlion  of 
fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convulfions 
raife  in  favages ;  and  thence  conclude  that 

f»cb 
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{udk  belief  n  ao  evideiice  of  a  deity.  Thus 
Lncretifis^ 

Pfactcrca,  nii  nort  aiaimtis  formidfne  dWinn 
Contrahituc  ?  cui  aoQ  conripiint  Riemfafira'pfavore^ 
Fubnidb  bprribHi  cptxr  plaga  torrUa  tellus 
Coati'cmit,    et    magnum    percurruac    murmur^ 
calum  ♦  {a)  ? 

ApA  Petronius  Arbiter^ 

Primus  in  orbc  dcos  fecit  timor  i  ardua  coelo 
Palmma  quumi!  caderent  difcu&que  moenia  flanH* 

Atque  lAus  flagraret  Athos  f. 

It  trill  readily  be  jneMed  ro  thefe  gentle^ 
ineil/  that  fa^ageSy  igtof^Iy  ignoratit  o^' 
catifes  and  effedb^  are  apt  to  take  fright 
at  erery  unufual  a:p{!asafance,  and  etc  thinJc 
that  foaie  malignant  beii^g  is  the  caofe. 

.  *  What  pxm  caH  boafii  Aox  fibn  undaimtcd  foul^ 
7hathear$i  unmoy'di.wben  thunder  ihakes  thq^ 

pole ; 
Nor  fhrtnks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow'r,^ 
l¥hen  lightnings  fi4(h^  fod  -  ftorm^  atidi  ttmpelhf 

roar  f         r*  -  -;    .  •         -    '    ■  -    ^    .      r 

f*  ,.  ^  .  ^}  ...1/ 

*f  *Whetf  dread  contaMSns-rock'd  the  lal/nbg  earth/ 
:    ;  And  Vivwl  clouds  firftgatc  the  thunder  biith, 

Inftinftirc  fear  withip  the  humaii  bjrcaft  . 

The  firft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs'd. 

(•)  Lib. J*  \      .:    .        : 

B  b  2  And 
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And  if  they  mean  only^  thut  the  firft  per-* 
eepdon  of  deity  among  favagcs  is  occa** 
fioned  by  fear>  1  heartily  fubicribe  to  their 
opinion.  But  if  they  mean^  .  that  fuch 
perceptions  proceed  from  fear  folely,  with- 
out having  any  other  caufe,  1  wilh  to  be 
informed  from  what  fource  is  derived  the 
belief  we  have  of  benevolent  deities.  Fear 
cannot  be  the  fource :  and  it  will  be  feen 
^non,  that  tho'  malevolent  deities  were 
fii'ft  recognifed  among  favages^  yet  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  exiftence  of 
btfnevpknt  deities  v^as  univerfally  believed. 
The  fa^  is  certain }  and  therefore  fear  is 
not  thejblc  caufe  of  our  believing  the  ex- 
igence of  fuperior  beings. 
.  It  is  beiide  to  me  „  evident,  that  the  be- 
lief even  of  malevolent  deities,  once  uni- 
verfal  among  all  the  tribes  of  men^  cannot 
he  accounted  for  from  fear  folely.  I  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  That  there  are  many  men,  to 
whom  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  ^e- 
ven  thunder,  are  unknown  :  Egypt,  in 
particular,  tho'  the  country  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  is  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  two  latter;  and  in  Peru,  tho*  its  go- 
vernment was  a  theocracy,  thunder  is  not 
known.    Npr  do  fuch  appearances  (Irike 

terror 
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terror  into  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  them.  The  univerfality  of  the  be- 
lief, muft  then  have  fome  caufe  more  u- 
niverfal  than  fear.  I  obferve  next,  That 
if  the  belief  were  founded  folely  on  fear; 
it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  im- 
prove in  the  knowledge  of  caufes  and  ef- 
feds :  inftruA  a ,  favage,  that  thunder,  an 
ecHpfe^  an  earthquake,  proceed  from  na- 
tural caufes,  and  are  not  threatenings  of 
an  incenfed  deity ;  his  fear  of  malevolent 
beings  will  vanifh ;  and  with  it  his  belief 
in  them^  if  founded  folely  on  fear*  Yet 
the  direft  contrary  is  true :  in  proportion 
as  the  human  underftanding  ripens,  our 
€onvi<?lion  of  fuperior  powers,  or  of  a  De- 
ity, turns  more  and  more  firm  and  autho- 
ritative ;  which  will  be  made  evident  in 
the  chapter  immediately  following. 

Philofbphers  of  more  enlarged  views  and 
of  deeper  penetration,  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  operations  of  nature  and 
the  government  of  this  world,  which  loud- 
ly proclaim  a  Deity,  may  be  fufficient  ,to 
account  for  the  univerfal  belief  of  fuperior 
powers.  And  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
arguinent,  I  fhall  relate  a  converfation  be- 
tween a  Grcenlander  and  a  Daniib  mif- 

fionary, 
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fionary,  mentioned  by  Crantz  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  Greenland.  "  It  is  true,"  fays 
the  Greenlander,  **  we  were  ignorant 
*'  Heathens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God, 
till  you  came.  But  you  muft  not  ima- 
gine, that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about 
thefe  things.  A  kajak  (a),  with  all  its 
^^  tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exift  but 
*'  by  the  labour  of  man;  and  one  who 
"  does  not  underftand  it^  would  fpoil  it. 
**  But  the  meaneft  bird  requires  more  ikiU 
*^  than  the  bell  kajak ;  and  no  man  can 
"  make  a  l»rd.  There  is  ftill  more  fkill 
.*'  required  to  make  a  man':  by  whom 
then  was  he  made  ?  He  proceeded  from 
his  parents,  and  they  from  their  parents^ 
*^  But  fome  rouft  have  been  the  firft  pa- 
**  rents  :  whence  did  they  proceed  ?  Com- 
"  mon  report  fays,  that  they  grew  out  of  thj? 
•*  earth :  if  fo,  why  do  not  men  ftill  grow 
**  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence 
•'  came  the  carch  itfelf,  the  fun,  the  moo% 
"  the  flars  ?  Certainly  there  muft  be  fbme 
**  being  who  made  all  thefe  things,  a  be* 
^*  ing  more  wife  than  the  wifeft  man/^ 
The  reafoniog  here  from  effeds  to  their 
caufes  is  ftated  with  great  precifion ;  and 

(a)  A  Greealaod  boat. 

■were 
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were  aU  mea  equally  penetrating  with  the 
Greenlapder,  fuch  reafoning  might  per- 
haps be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  con- 
vidion  of  a  Deity,   univerfelly  fpred  a- 
mong  ravages      But  fuch  penetration  is  a 
rare  quality  among  favages  j  and  yet  the 
conviiflion  of  fuperior  powers  is  univ^rfal, 
not  excepting  even  the  grofleft   favages, 
who  are  altogether  iiicapable  of  reafoning 
Hke  our  Greenland  philofopher.     Natural 
hiftory  has  made  fo  rapid  a   progrefs  of 
late  years,  s^nd  the  finger  of  God  is  fo  vi- 
fible  to  us  in  the  various   operations  of 
nature,  that  we  do  not  readily  conceive 
how  even  favages  can  be  ignorant:  but 
it  is  a  common  fallacy  in  reafoning,  to 
judge  of  others  by  what  we  feel  in  our- 
felves.     And  to  give  jufter  notions  of  the 
condition  of  favages,  I  take  liberty  to  in- 
troduce the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Sibe- 
ria,  exhibiting  a  ftriking  pidure  of  fa- 
vages in  their  natural  ftate.     That  people 
were  baptized  at  the  command  of  Prince 
Gagarin^  governor  of  the  province ;  and 
Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of  a  jour- 
ney from  Peterfburg  to  Pekin  ^27m.  1715, 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  con- 
vcrfiojj.    **  I  had  curiofity,"  fays  he,  "  to 

**  qucftioa 
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queftion  them  about  their  Wd^fkip  be- 
fore they  embraced  Chriftianity.     They 
faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon 
a    tree,    before  which   they   proftrated 
"  themfelves,  railing  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  howling  with  a  loud  voice.     They 
•*  could  not  explain. what  they  meant  by 
howling  ;    but  only,    that   every   man 
*'  howled  in  his  own  fafliion.     Being  in- 
terrogatecf.    Whether,   in    raifing    their 
eyes  to  heaven,  they  knew  that  a  god  is 
**  there,  who  fees  all  the  adtions,  and  e- 
ven  the  thoughts  of  men ;  they  anfwer- 
ed  fimply,  That  heaven  is  too  far  above 
"  them  to  know  whether  a  god  be  there 
**  or  not ;  and  that  they  had  no  care  but 
to  provide  meat  and  drink.     Anotheir 
queftion  being  put.  Whether  they  had 
not  more  fatisfadlion  in  worfhipping  the 
living  God,  than  they  formerly  had   in 
"  the  darknefs  of  idolatry;  they  anfwer- 
*'  ed.  We  fee  no  great  difference,  and  we 
"  do  not  break  our  heads  about  fuch  mat- 
•*  ters/'     Judge  how  little   capable   fiich 
ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from  cflFe6fcs 
to  their  caufes,  and  to  trace  a  Deity  from 
the  operations  of  nature.    It  may  be  added 
with  great  certainty,  that  could  they   be 

madQ 
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TtA^itt  ill  any  degree  to  conceive  fueh  rea- 
foiiihg,  yet  fo  weak  and  obfcure  Would 
their  convidlion  be,  as  to  reft  there  with- 
i>ut  moving  them  to  any  fort  of  worfliip ; 
which  however  among  favages  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  convidlion  of  fuperior 
powers. 

If^  fear  be  a  caufe  altogether  infufficient 
^  our  convii^ion  of  a  Deity,  univerfiil 
among  all  tribes ;  and  if  rcafoning  from 
effe^  tx>  their  caufes  can  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  ignorant  lavages ;  what  other 
tatife  is  there  to  be  laid  hold  of  ?     One 
flai  remains,  and  imagination  cannot  fi- 
gure another :    to  make  this  conviction 
tiniverial,  the  image  of  the  Deity  maft  be 
ftamp'd  upon  the  mind  of  every  human 
\        being,    the    ignorant    eqtially    with    the 
,        knowing :  nothing  lefs  is  fufficient.     And 
I        the  original  perceptibn  we  have  of  Deity, 
muft  proceed  from  an  internal  fenfe,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Jhnfi  of  Deity. 
[  Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the 

duty  we  are  under  to  worfhip  him.  And 
to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  de- 
votion is  made  a  part  of  our  nature.  All 
men  accordingly  agree  in  worfliipping 
fuperior  beings,  however  they  may  di^r 
Vol.  IV.  C  c  in 
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in  the  mode  of  worfhip.  And  the  uniye%- 
fality  of  fuch  worfl:iip,  proves  devotion  to 
be  an  innate  principle*. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  ac* 
countable    agents,     arifes    from    another 
branch  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity..    We  exped 
approbation  from  the  Deity  v^hen   we  do 
right;  and  dread   punifhment  from   him 
when,  guilty  of  any  wrong ;  not  except- 
ing tJtie  moft  occult  crimes,  hid  from  every 
mortal  eye.     From  what  caufe  can  dread 
proceed  in  that  cafe,  but  from  conviiSlion 
of  a  fuperior  being,  avenger  of  wrongs  ? 
The  dread,   when  immoderate,  diforders 
the  mind,  and  makes  every  unufual  mis* 
fortune  pafs  for  a  punifhment  inflidled  by 
an  invifible  hand.     *'  And  they  faid   one 
*'  to  another.  We  are  verily  guilty  con- 
*'  cerning  our  brother,    in  that  we   faw 
**  the  anguifli  of  his  foul,  when  he    be- 
^'  fought   us,   and  we  would   not  hear : 
\*  therefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon    us. 
^'  And   Reuben   anfwered   them,    faying^ 
^'  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying,  Do   no% 

*  See  this  principle  beautifully  explained  and  il- 
luftrated  in  a  fermon  upon  the  love  of  God,  by 
Doftor  Butler  Bifhop  of  Durham,  a  writer  of  the 
firft  rank. 
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"  fin  againfl  the  child  j  and  ye  would  hot 

"  hear?   therefore  behold  alfo  his  blood 

**  is  required  -(^)."     Alphonfus   King  of 

Naples,  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince* 

He  drove  his  people  to  defpair  with  op- 

preflive    taxes,    treacheroufly    aflaffinated 

feveral  of  his  barons,  and  loaded  others 

with  chains.    During  profperity,  his  con- 

fcience  gave   him  little  difquiet;   but  in 

adverfity,    his   crimes   ftar'd   him  in  the 

face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  dif- 

trefles  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  God^ 

as  a  juft  punifhment.     He  was  terrified  to 

diftradlion,  when  Charles  VllL  of  France 

approached  with  a  numerous  army :    he 

deferted  his  kingdom ;  and  fled  to  hide 

himfclf  from  the  face  of  God  and  of  man. 

But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  e- 

vidence  to  us  that  a  Deity  adlually  exifts  ? 

It   is   complete   evidence.     So   framed    is 

man   as   to  rely  on  the   evidence  of  his 

fenfes  {b) ;  which  evidence  he  may  rejedl 

in  words;  but  he  cannot  reje£l  in  thought, 

whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  fcepticifm* 

And  experience  confirms  our  belief  j  for 

{a)  Genefis»  xlif.  ai.  22. 

(b)  See  Effays  on  MoraHty  and  Natural  ReligtoD^ 
part  2.  fed.  3. 

C  c  2  our 
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ouF  feRfeSi  when  ip  order/  never  deceive 
us. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deity  i&  not  the 
only- evidence  we  havi  of  bis  cpciftenqe: 
there  is   additional   evidence  from  other 
branches  of  our  nature.     Inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  are  two  paflions,  devotioi^ 
to  an  invifible  Beings  and  dread  of  pn- 
nifhment  from  him,  when  one  is  guilty 
of  any  crime.     Thefe  pailions  would  \)C 
idle  and  abfurd^  were  there  no  Deity  to 
be  worfhipped  or  to  be  dreaded.     Man 
makes  a  (japital  figure;  and  is  the  moft 
perfe(5l  being  that  inhabits  this  earth :  and 
yet  were  be  endued  wi?h  pafjions  or  prin^^ 
ciples  that  have  no  end  nor  purpojfe,  h^ 
would  be  the  moft  irregular  and  abfurd 
of  all  Beings.     Thefe   paflions    both   of 
them,  diredl  us  to  a  Deity,  and  afford  us 
irrefiftible  evidence  of  bis  exiftence. 
.    Thus  our  Maker  has  revealed  himfelf  to 
us,  in  a  way  perfedlly  analogous  to  our 
pature :    in   the   mind  of   every   human 
creature,  he  has  lighted  up  a  lamp^  which 
renders*  him.  vifible  even  to  the  weakcft 
fight.     Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation, 
that. here,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  con- 
dud  of  Providence  (;o  man,  is  uniform.    It 

leaves 
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Icaiv^s  Wm  t9  be  4ire(5ted  by  reafon,  where 
liberty  of  qhpice  is  permitted  ;  but  xql 
matters  of  duty"  he  is  provided  witb 
gyide*  kfs  fallible  than  reafon :  io  perr 
forming  bis  duty  to  man,  he  is  guided  by 
the  moral  ffuf*;  in  performing  his  duty 
t»  God,  be  is  guided  by  the  fenfe  pf 
Deity.  In  tbefe  mirrors,  he  perceives  bis 
duty  intuitively, 

Jt  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  dodlrine^ 
5bat  if  there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is  highly 
prefumable^  that  he  v^ill  reveal  himfelf 
to  man,  fitted  by  nature  to  adore  and 
worj^ip  hipi.  '  To  bther  animals,  th^ 
Jknowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  import*;' 
ance :  to  man,  it  is  of  high  import- 
ance. AVere  we  totally  ignorant  of  ^ 
Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to  us  ^ 
mere  chaos:  vender  the  governpient  of  a 
wi£e  and  benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  ext- 
eluded;  and  every  event  appears  to  b^ 
the  refult  of  eftabHfhed  laws:  gpod  mepi 
fubmit  to  whatever  happens,  without  re? 
pining;  knowing  that  /every  event  is  or* 
dcrecj  by  divine  Providence;  they  fub? 
mit  with  entire  refignation ;  and  fuch  re- 
Ji^nation  is  a  ibvere^n  ballam,  for  ever^r 
roisfpptuae. 

The 
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The  fenfe  of  Deity  refembles  our  other 
fenfes,  which  are  quiefcfent  till  i  proper 
pbjea  be  prefented.     When  all  is  filent  a- 
bout  us,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  lies  dormant; 
and  if  from  infancy  a  man  were  confined 
to  a  dark  room,  hie  would  be  as  ignorant 
df  his  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  ode  born  blind. 
Among  favages,  the  objedls.  that  roufe  the 
fenfe  of  Deity,  are  uncomition  events   a- 
bove  the  power  of  man.'    A  favage,  if  ac- 
^quainted  with  no  events  but  what  are  fk-^ 
Iniliar,    has    no    perception    of   fuperior 
powers ;  but  a  fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun , 
thunder  rattling  in  his  ears,  or  the  con- 
vulfion  of  *an  earthquake,  roufes  his  fenfe 
of  Deity,  and  diredls  him  to  fome  fupe- 
rior being  as  the  <:aufe  of  thefe  dreadful 
effedls.     The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  a- 
fcribing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
Deity,  things  that  have  a  natural  caufe: 
bis  error  however  is  evidence  that  he   has 
a  fenfe  of  E)eity,  no  kfs  pregnant,  than 
when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  Deity,  the  formation 
of  man,  of  this  earth,  of  all  the  world. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe^ 
inakes  no  capital  figure  among  favages; 
the  perceptions  of  both  fenfes  being  in 

them 
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them;  faint  and  obfcure.  But  ii^^  the  pror 
grefs  of  nations  to  maturity,  thefe  lenfts 
become  more  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as 
among  enlightened  nations  to  acquire  a 
commanding  influence;  leaving  no  doubt 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  as  little  about 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity. 

The  obfcurlty  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  a* 
mong  favages,  has  encouraged  fpme  fcep- 
tical  philofophers  to  deny  its  exiftence. 
It  has  been  urged.  That  God  does  nothing 
by  halves ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended 
to  make  himfelf  known  to  men,  he  would 
have  afforded  them  convidlion  equal,  to 
that  from  feeing  or  hearing.  When  we 
argue  thus  about  the  purpoies  of  the  Al- 
mighty, we  tread  on  flippery  ground, 
where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftuipble.  What 
if  it  be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  af- 
ford us  but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  his  be- 
ing and  attributes  ?  We  have  reafon  fromr 
analogy  to  conjecture,  that  this  may  be 
the  cafe.  From  fome  particulars  mention- 
ed above  (fl),  it  appears  at  leaft  probable, 
that  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  moral  lenfe, 
would  be  ill-fuited  to  man  in  his  prefent 
ftate  J  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than 

{a)  Book  2f^iketch  I. 

beneficial* 
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beneficiaU  Abd  te  ttke  it  apj^ars  fcvldemr, 
riiat  to  be  coiifbious  of  the  prefttice  of  thfc 
Great  God,  as  I  am  of  a  &ietid  v^hom  I 
hold  by  the  hand,  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  part  that  Providence  has  deftined 
me  to  ad  in  this  life*  Redeft  only  on  the 
reftraint  one  is  under,  in  preftnce  df  a 
fuperioi*,  fuppofe  the  King  himfclf :  how 
much  greater  our  reftraint,  with  the  fame 
lively  impreffioti  of  Gdd's  awful  prefeftce ! 
Huttiility  and  veneration  would  leave  no 
room  for  other  pafEons :  man  would  be 
tio  longer  man;  and  the  fyftem  nf  oxxt 
pfefent  ftatc  would  be  tdtally  fubverted. 
Add  another  reafon  :  Such  a  convi^ion  of 
future  rewards  and  punifliments  as  to  o=* 
veix!Ottie  every  inordinate  defire,  would 
deduce  us  to  the  conditidn  df  a  travellef 
In  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wifh  but  for 
day-light  to  profccute  his  journey.  For 
tSiat  very  reafon,  it  appears  evidently  thi^ 
^lan  of  Providence,  that  we  fliould  have 
but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  futurity.  As 
the  feme  plan  of  Providence  is  vifible  in 
ali,  1  conclude  with  aflurance,  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  obfcurity,  weighs  nothing 
againft  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  more  than  a** 
gainft  the  moral  fenfe,  or  againft  a  future 

ftate 
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fiate  of  rewards  and  putiifhmcnts.  Whc- 
Acr  all  men  might  not  have  been  made 
angels,  and  whether  more  happinefs  might 
not  have  refulted  from  a  diflferent  fyftem, 
lie  fer  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know- 
ledge. From  what  is  known  of  the  con- 
dudl  of  Providence,  we  have  reafon  to  pre- 
fume,  that  our  prefent  (late  is  the  refult 
of  wifdom  and  benevolence*  So  much  we 
know  with  certainty,  that  the  fenfe  we 
liave  t>f  Deity  and  of  moral  duty,  corre* 
ipond  accurately  to  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  impcrfe<fl:  being ;  and  that  thefe  fmfes, 
w^re  they  abfdlutcly  pcrfcA,  would  con- 
cert him  into  a  very  difiJarent  being. 

AdoArine  efpoufed  by  fcveral  writers 
ancient  and  modem,  pretends  to  compoTe 
the  world  without  a  rDeity  j  that  the  wwld, 
compofed  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
brute  matter,  is  felf-exiftenc  and  eternal ; 
and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  neceflary 
chain  of  caufes  and  efiedls.  It  will  occur 
^vcn  at  firfl:  view,  that  this  theory  is  at 
Jcaft  ipaprobable :  can  any  fuppofition  be 
more  improbable  than  that  the  great  work 
of  panning  and  executing  this  ,  univcrfe, 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  moft  jJferfecfl  laws,  Ihould  be  a 

Vftji^JV.  D  d  blind 
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blind   work,    performed  without  latelli- 
gence  or  contrivance  ?     It  would  therefore 
be  a  fufScient  anfwer  to  obferve,  that  this 
dodtrine,    though  highly   improbable,    is 
however  given  to  the  public,  like  a  found-^ 
ling,  without  cover  or  fupport.     But  Af- 
firmatively 1  urge,  that  it  is  fundamental- 
ly overturned  by  the  knowledge  we  derive 
of  Deity  from  our  own  nature  :  if  a  Deity 
exift,  felf  exiflence  muft  be  his  peculiar  at-* 
tribute ;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  in  rejedl- 
ing  the  fuppofition  of  a  felf-exifteot  worU^ 
when  it  is  fo  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  is  the  operation  of  a  felfrexiilait 
Being,  whofe  power  and  wifdom  are  ade*- 
quate  to  that  great  work.     I  add,  that- this 
rational  dodlrine   is  eminently  fupported 
from  contemplating   the  endlefs  number 
of  wife  and  benevolent  effeds,  di^layM 
every  where  on  the  face  of  this  globe; 
which  afford  complete  evidence  of  a^  wife 
and   benevolent   caufe.      As   thefeeffedb 
arc  far  above  the  power  of  man,  we  net- 
ceflfarily  afcribe  them  to  a  fuperior  Being, 
or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity  {a). 

Some  philofophers  there  are,  not  indeed 
fo  hardened  in  fccpticifni  as  to  deny  the 

(^a)  Firft  fketch  of  this  third  book,  fe^  jy      *    ^ 
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cxiftcnce  of  a  Deity :   They  acknowledge 
a  felf-exiftent  Being ;  and  feem  willing  to 
beftow.  on  that  Being  poy^rer,  wifdom,  and 
every   other  perfedlioni      But  then  they 
maintain,  that  the  world,  or  matter  at  leaft^ 
muft  alfo  be  felf-exiftent.  Their  argument 
is,  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  ft^  that  it  is  incon* 
fiftent  for  any  thing  to  be  made  out  of  no* 
thing,  out  of  a  nonens.     To  confider  no- 
thing or  a  nonens  as  a  material  or  fubftance 
out  of  which  things  can  be  formed,  like  a 
llatue  out  of  ftone  or  a  fword  out  of  iron, 
is  I  acknowledge  a  gi;ofs  abfurdity.     But  t 
perceive  no  abfurdity  nor  inconfiftence  in 
fuppofing  that  matter  was  brought  into 
exiilence  by  Almighty  power ;  and  the  po* 
pular  expreflion,  that  God  made  the  world 
put  of  nothing,  has  no  other  meaning.     It 
is   true,  that  in  the  operations, of  men  no- 
thing can  be  produced  but  from  antece- 
dent materials  ;  and  fo  accuftomed  are  we 
to  fuch  operations,  as  not  readily  to  con- 
ceive how  a  thing  can  be  brought  into  ei- 
iftence  without   antecedent  materials,   or 
made  out  of  nothing,  as  commonly  exprefl^ 
ed»     But  will  any  man  in  fober  fcnfe  ven- 
ture to  fet   bounds   to  Almighty  power, 
where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear  incon- 
D  d  a  fiftencet 
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fiftence?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  common  appreh^i* 
fion;  but  is  there  lefs  difficulty  in  coacei* 
ring  matter  to  exift  without  a  caufe,  and 
to  be  intitled  to  the  awful  appellation  of 
felf-exiftcnt,  like  the  Lord  of  the  Univeric, 
to  whom  a  more  exalted  appellation  cannot 
be  given  ?  Now,  if  it  be  within  the  utmolt 
verge  of  poffibility  for  matter  to  have  been 
created,  I  conclude  with  the  higheft  pro- 
bability, that  it  owes  its  cxi ft cnce  to  Al- 
mighty power.     The  neceffity  of  one  felf- 
cxiftent  being  is  intuitively  certain ;  but  I 
perceive  no  neceffity,  nor  indeed  probabi- 
Kty,  that  there  fliould  be  more  than  one. 
Difficulties  about  the  creation  oF  matter, 
teftify  our  ignorance ;  but  to  argue  from 
our  ignorance  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  ha9^ 
always   been  held   very  weak   reafoning. 
Our  faculties  are  adapted  to  our  prefent 
flate,  and  perform  their  office  in  perfec- 
tion.    But  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
reach  the  origin  of  things,  is  no  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  to  complain  that  we  cannot  a- 
fcend  to  the  moon  in  order  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  inhabitants.     At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  a  comfortable  f  efledlion,  that  the  que- 
ilion,  whether  matter  was  created  or  no,  16 
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%  pare  fpeculation^  and  that  either  fide 
may  be  adopted  without  impiety.  To  me 
it  appears  more  fimple  and  more  natural 
to  bold  it  to  be  a  work  of  creation,  than  to 
be  lelf-exiftent,  and  coniequently  indepen-* 
dent  of  the  Almighty  either  to  create  or  to 
annihilate.  1  chearfuUy  make  the  former 
an  article  oi  my  Creed  ;  but  without  ana-^* 
themifing  thoTe  who  adopt  the  latter.  I 
would  however  have  it  underftood,  that  I 
Hmit  my  cobceflion  to  matter  in  its  origi-^ 
nal  rude  ftate.  I  cannot  poffibly  carry 
my  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  comprehend 
the  world  in  its  prefent  perfe^on.  That 
immenfe  machine  compofed  of  parts  with-* 
out  number  ^  artfully  combined  as  to  ful^ 
fil  the  intention  of  the  maker,  muft  be  the 
produdlion  of  a  great  being,  omnifcient  as 
well  as  omnipotent.  To  af&gn  blind  fa- 
tality as  the  caufe,  is  an  infufferable  ab- 
furdity. 

Many  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  of 
Deity  that  have  prevailed  among  rude  na- 
tions, are  urged  by  fome  writers  as  an 
objcdion  againft  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  That 
objection  (hall  not  be  overlooked  j  but  it 
will  be  anfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after 
thefe  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  ex- 
amined 
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amined  in  the  chapter  immediately  fol* 
lowing. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate 
fenfe  here  explained,  differs  materially 
from  what  is  contained  in  effays  on  mo- 
rality and  natural  religion  {a).  The  proof 
there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain  of  rea» 
foning»  altogether  independent  on  the  ittT 
nate  fenfe  oi  Deity.  Both  equally  pro- 
duce convidlion ;  but  as  fenfe  operates  in- 
tuitively without  reafoning,  the  fenfe  of 
Deity  is  made  a  branch  of  hnman  nature^ 
in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who  are  inca- 
pable of  a  long  chain  of  reafoningj  and  ^o 
fuch,  who  make  the  bulk  of  mankind,  i« 
is  more  convincing,  than  the  moft  perfpi- 
cuous  reafoning  to  a  philofopher. 

(a)  Part  2.  fea.7- 
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\  CHAP.       II. 

Progrefs  ^fOpmotu  with  rtfpeSl  to  Deity, 

m 

npHE  fcnfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other 
delicate  fenfes,  is  in  favages  fb  faint 
and  obicure  as  eafily  to  be  biafled  from 
truth.     Among  them,  the  belief  of  many 
fnperior  beings,    is   univerfal.     And  two 
caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.    The 
fc^t  is,  ihi\  fleing  accuftomed  to  a  plura* 
hty-of  Tifibieobjeds,    men,  mountains, 
treesi  cattle,vand  fuch  like,  they  are  nar 
turally  kd  to  imagine  a  like  plurality  in 
things  not  vifible ;  and  from  that  flight 
bias,  flight  -indeed  but  natural,  is  partly 
dMved  the-^ftem  of  Polytheifm,  unLven- 
fal  among  favages.     The  other  is,  that  ia^- 
Tages^  know  little  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween cafules   and  eflfedts,  and  (liU  lefs  of 
the  order  and  government  of  the  world  : 
pyery  event  that  is  not  familiar,  appears 
to  them  jtingiilar  and  extraordinary  ;  and 
if  fuch  event  exceed  human  power,  it  is 
"  without 
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without  hefitatidn  afcribed  to  a  fuperior 
being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  iavage, 
nor  to  any  perfbu  who  is  not  a  philofb- 
phcr,  that  the  many  yarious  events  ex- 
ceeding human  power  and  feemingly  un- 
conne6led,  may  a!l  proceed  6x)m  the  ftme 
caufe ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to  differ- 
ent beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to 
the  confciouliiefs  men  have  of  their  imbe- 
cillity:  **  Our  powers  are  confined  withia 
**  narrow  boilnds :  we  do  not  readily  coaw^ 
^  ceive  powers  in  the  Deity  .mtech  more 
**  cxtenfive;  and  we  fopply  by  mfliiabet 
^*  what  is  wanting  in)  power;?*'.-  IV>2y^ 
theifm,  thus  founded^  i8:ltht  &?ft  ftaige  itt 
the  progrefs  of  the<;dQgy ;  foritt  is  embca^ 
t:ed  by  the  rud^  favages^  who  have  nei^r 
th^  xapacity  notr  iiKlifiaticm  CO  pierce 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

This  ilage  is:  diflinguiihable  from  o^ 
tbers,  by  a  belief  that  all  fuperior  beings 
are  malevolent*  Man,  by  ftature  weak 
and  helpleisy  is  prone  to  fear,  dreadiag 

*  Plurality  of  iicdds  or  of  hands  4n  oiie  id^l^  is* 
fometimes  made  to  ib{^ly  plurality  of  dl0ercnt  U 
dels.  Hence  among  favages  the  grotef<jue  figure  of 
ibme  of  their  idols. 

every 
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cvei*y  pew  objecfl  and  every  unufual  events 
Savages^  |iaying  no  protedtion  againlt 
ftprms,  ten>peils^  nor  other  external  acci- 
4ent§,  aad  hayii^g  no  pleafures  but  in  gra- 
tifymg  hunger,  thirft,  and  animal  love  ^ 
l^ave  much  to  fear^  and  little  to  hope.  la 
that  dijconfolate  condition,  they  attribute 
tbe  bulk  of  their  diftrefles  to  invifible  be- 
ipgs,  who  in  their  opinion  muft  be  raa^ 
leyqlent.  Tlus  feems  to  have  been  the  o-^ 
pinipn  of  the  Greejsis  in  the  days  of  So- 
Ipnj  as  appears  in  a  converf^tion  between 
hioa  ^i^d  Croefus  King  of  Lydia,  mention- 
ed by  tjerojdotus  in  the  firp:  book  of  hi$ 
l)iftory.  "  Croefus,  laid  Solon,  you  ajfk  me 
"  about  human  affairs  ;  and  I  ahfwer  a? 
"  one  ;yho  thinks,  that  all 'the  gods  are 
•*  envious  and  dirturbers  of  mankind"/* 
The  negroes  op  the  coaft  of  Guirfea^  dread 
their  deities  as  tyrants  and  oppreiTors:  ha« 
ving  no  conception  of  a  good  deity,  they 
attribute  the  fe^  bleflings  they  receive,  to 
the  foil,  to  thg  rivjers,  to  the  trees,  and  to 
the  plapts.  The  Lithuanians  continued 
Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  j 
and  ^orfhipped  in  gloomy  woods,  where 
their  deities  were  hdd  to  refide.  Their 
woHhip  .probably  was  prompted  By  fear, 
•  YoutV.  "-        Ee  "  wiiicli 
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which  is  allied  to  gloominefs.     The  pea- 
pie   of   Kamlkatka   acknowledge   to  this 
day  many  malevolent  deities,  having  little 
or  no  notion  of  a  good  deity.     They  be- 
lieve the  air,    the  wate^,   the  mountains, 
and  the  woods,   to  be  inhabited  by  male- 
volent fpirits,  whom  they  fear  and  wor- 
ihip.     The   favages  of  Guiana  afcribe  to 
the   devil  even  their  moft  common  dif- 
eafes  ;    nor  do  they  ever  think  of  anothef 
remedy,  but  to  apply  to  a  forcerer  to  drive 
him  away.    Such  negroes  as  believe  in  the 
devil,  paint  his  images  white.     Befide  the 
Efquimaux,  there  are  many  tribes  in  the 
extenfive  country  of  Labrador,    who  be- 
lieve the  Deity  to  be  malevolent,  and  wor- 
fhip   him   out   of  fear.     When  they  eat, 
they  throw  a  piece  of  flefh  into  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  him  ;  and  when  they  go  to 
fea  in  a  canoe,   they  throw  fomething  on 
the  fhbre  to  render  him  propitious.    Some- 
times, in  a  capricious  fit,  they  go  out  with 
^uns   and  hatchets  to  kill  him;    and  on 
their  return  boafl:  that  they  have  done  fo. 
Convidlion    of  (uperior   beings,    who, 
like  men,   are  of  a  mixed  nature,   fbme- 
times    doing   good,    fometimes   mifchief, 
conftitutes  tlie  fecond  ftage.     This  came 

to 
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to  be  the  fyftem  of  theology  in  Greece/ 
The  introduiSlion  of  writing  among  the 
Greeks  while  they  were  little  better  than 
favages,  produced  a  compoui^  of  charac- 
ter and  manners^  that  has  not  a  parallel 
in  any  other  nation.  They  were  acute  in 
fcience,  fkilful  in  fine  arts,  extremely  de-^ 
ficient  in  morals,  grofs  beyond  conception 
in  theology,  and  fuperftitious  to  a  degree 
of  folly  J  a  ftrange  jumble  of  exquifite 
fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfenfe.  They  held 
their  gods  to  refemble  men  in  their  exter- 
nal figure,  and  to  be  corporeal.  In  the 
21  ft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a 
huge  ftone  beats  Mars  to  the  ground, 
whofe  monftrous  body  covered  feven  broad 
acres.  As  corporeal  beings,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  require  the  nourifliment  of 
meat,  drink,  and  fleep.  Homer  mentions 
more  than  once  the  inviting  of  gods  to  a 
feaft:  and  Paufanias  reports,  that  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  there  were 
figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  feaft  given 
by  Amphydion  to  Bacchus  and  other  dei- 
ties. The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java 
are  not  fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to 
think  that  the  gods  eat  the  offerings  pre- 
fcnted  to  them :  but  it  is  their  opinion, 
E  e  2  '  that 
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that  a  deity  brings  hi|  mouth Heijr  theol^ 
fering,  fucks  out  all  hs  favour,  a6d  leaves 
it  taltelcfs  like  water  *,  The  GrecUti 
gods,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  drefs^  batbc, 
and  ajioint,  like  .mortals,  Venus^  after 
being  dete(5led  by  her  hiTlband  in  the  cm* 
braces  of  Mars,  retires  to  Paphos, 

Where  to  ihe  pb#'r  an  hiinilr^i  altars  rift. 
And  breathing  odours  ftcrit  the  balmy  flfeici  | 
ConceaPd  (he  hathes  in  confecrat^d  bow'rty 
The  Graces  ung^eats  flied,  ambrofial  fjiow'rs^ 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !    She  laft  aflumes 
Her    wond'rous   robes;     ^ud  filll    the  goddelfi 
blooms*  ODYssEt,  6ooA  9% 

Juno  s  drefs  is  moft  poetically  defcribed, 
Iliad,  book  14.  It  was  alfo  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  gods  were  fond  of  wo^ 
men,  and  had  many  children  by  them. 
The  ancient  Germans  thought  more  fen- 
fibly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  re^ 
femble  men  in  any  degree,  or  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a  temple.  The 
iGreeks  feem  to  have  thought,  that  the 
gods  did  not  much  exceed  themfelves  io 

*  All  Greek  writers,  and  thofe  in  their  neigh« 
bourhood,  form  the  world  out  of  a  chaos.  They 
had  no  fuch  exalted  notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe> 
that  b^  could  ma^e  the  world  out  of  nothing. 

knowledge* 
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kiiowJedge.  Wbtfn  Agefilaus  jotirneyed 
Virith  his  private  retinue^  he  ufually  lodged 
in  a  temple  ;  makirig  the  gods  witriefTes, 
feys  Plutarch,  of  his  raoft  fecret  adlions^ 
Thle  Greeks  thought,  that  a  ^od,  like  a 
man,  might  know  what  pafled  withiA  his 
oWil  houfe ;  without  knowing  any  thing 
paffing  at  a  diftance.  "  If  it  be  true," 
fays  Ariftotle,  (Rhetoric,  book  2.)  "  that 
*^  even  the  gods  do  not  kiiow  every  thing, 
*•  there  is  little  realon  to  expedl  great 
^  knowledge  among  men.*'  Agamemnoii 
in  Efchyluft,  putting  off  his  travelling 
h^bit  and  drefling  himfelf  in  fplendid 
^urjfilfe,  is  afraid  of  being  feen  and  en- 
vied by  fodcie  jealous  god.  We  learn  from 
Seneca,  that  people  drove  for  the  feit  next 
to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that  their 
prayers  might  be  the  better  heard.  But 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this 
head,  is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like 
inen,  held  capable  of  doing  both  good 
and  ill.  Jupiter,  their  higheft  deity,  was 
a  ravilher  of  women,  and  a  notorious  a*-" 
dulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  I- 
liad,  he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive 
Agamemhon,      Mars   fedyces   Venus   by 

bribes 
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bribe^s   to   commit  adultery  (^),      In  the 
Rhefus  of  Euripides,  Minerva,   difguifed 
like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a  grofs  lie. 
The  ground-work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xu- 
thus  is  a  lying  oracle,  declaring  Ion,  fon 
of  Apollo  and  Creufa,  to  be  the  fon  of  Xu- 
thus.     Orefles  in  Euripides,  having  flain 
his  mother  Clytemneftra,  excufes  himfelf 
as  having  been  mifled  by  Apollo  to  com- 
mit the  crime.     **  Ah !"  fays  he,  "  had  I 
"confulted  the  ghoft  of  my  father,  he 
**  would  have  diffuaded  me  from  a  crime 
"  that  has  proved  my  ruin,  without  doing 
•^  him  any  good.'*      He  concludes  with 
obferving,  that  having  adled  by  Apollo's 
command,    Apollo  is  the  only  criniinal. 
In  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes 
no  difficulty  to  cheat  Ajax,  promifing  to 
be  his  friend,  while  underhand  fhe  is  fer- 
ving  Ulyffes,  his  bitter  enemy.     Mercury, 
in   revenge   for   the   murder  of    his   fon 
Myrtilus,    entails   curfes    on    Pelops    the 
murderer,  and  on  all  his  race*.     In  ge- 

*  The  Englifli  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obfcrves 
it  to  be  remarkable  in  the  Grecian  creed,*  that  the 
gods  punifli  not  only  the  perfons  guilty,  but  theiip 
innocent  pofterity. 

{a)  Odyfley,  book  8. 

aeral, 
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neral,  the  gods,  every  Where  in  Greek  tra-^ 
gedies,  arc  partial,  unjuft,  tyrannical,  and 
revengeful.  The  Greeks  accordingly  ha^ 
no  referve  in  abufing  their  gods.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Prometheu?,  Jupiter,  with- 
t)ut  the  leaft  ceremony,  is  accufed  of  being 
an  ufurper.  Efchylus  proclaims  publicly 
oh  the  ftage,  that  Jupiter,  a  jealous,  cruel, 
and  implacable  tyrant,  had  overturned  e- 
very  thing  in  heaven ;  and  that  the  other 
gods  were  reduced  to  be  his  flaves.  In 
the  Iliad,  book  13.  Menelaus  addrefles 
Jupiter  in  the  following  words  :  "  O  Fa- 
*'  ther  Jovel  in  wifdom,  they  £ay,  thou 
'*  excellefl;  both  men  and  gods.  Yet  all 
*'  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee;  for  thfe 
^*  wicked  thou  doft  aid  in  war.  Thou  ^rt 
*'  a  friend  to  the  Trojans,  whofe  fouls  de- 
light in  force,  who  are  never  glutted 
with  blood.''  The  gods  were  often 
treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  famir 
liarity,  and  employed  in  very  low  offices. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  intro- 
duce them  as  idlors  in  Greek  tragedies  ; 
frequently  for  trivial  purpofes  :  Apollo 
comes  upon  the  ftage  moft  courteoufly  to 
acquaint  the  audience  with  the  fubjedl  of 
the  play.  Why  is  this  not  tirged  by  our 
' '  critics, 


44 
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mtiqs,  9S  claflical  authority  againft  thp 
rule  of  Horace,  Nee  deus  inter/tt  nifi  digntu 
wndice  noduf  *.  Homer  m^kes  very  j^r 
fuj  fervants  of  h^s  gods.  Minerva,  ip  parr 
tiqular,  is  ^,  faithful  attendant  ijpoa  Ulyfr 
4hs.  She  ads  the  herald,  and  calk  the 
^hi^fs  to  cQi;ncil{a).  She  marks  the  pUc? 
ffherp  a  great  ftope  fejl  that  was  thrown 
by  Ulyaes(^).  She  affifts  Ulyffts  to  \^i(^ 
his  treafurjB  in  a  pav«  (4:),  ^i>4  help6  hipsi 
Co  wreftle  with  the  beggar  {d),  Ulyflfep 
being  ,toft  with  cares  in  bed,  IJie  defjceodj? 
from  heaven  to  make  him  f^\l  afleeip  (tf). 
This  laft  might  poffihly  he  fqupez'd  iato 
an  ailegory,  if  Minerva  were  npt  freqwent- 
ly  introduced  where  th^sre  is  no  place  for 
an  allegory.  Jupiter,  book  17.  of  the  Ili- 
ad, is  introduced  comforting  the  deeds 
of  Achilles  for  the  death  of  Patroclus. 
Creufa  keeps  it  a  profound  jCbcret  from  her 
hufband,  th»t  fhe  had  a  child  by  ApoUa« 


♦  Nor  let  a  god  in  perfpn  ftjmd  difplayy, 
Unlcfs  the  labo^^ipg  pdot  dcftrvc  his  aid. 

FRANCid^ 


(a)  Odjt^ej,  book  8. 

(»)  BoA  9. 

(e)  Book  13. 

"      (d)  Boojt  18. 

(0  Book.aa>. 
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It'Was  held -as  little  honoucable  in  Greecfi 
to  t:ommitfxu*nicatioa  with  a  god  as  with 
a  4nan«  ,  It.  appears  from  Cicero  (a),  that; 
when  Greek  philofopher^  began  to  rcafoa 
about  the  deity,  their  notions  were  won- 
dciftilly  «»ude.  One  of  the  l^ardeft  mor^ 
lets  to  digeft  in  Plato's  philofophy,  was 
a  floc^nne.  That  God  is  incorporeal  ,j 
which  b^  many  wasthoughi  abfurd,  for 
that,  without  a  body,  he  could  not  have 
fehfes^  nor  prudence,  hpr  pleafure.  The 
relfgious  creed  of  the  Romans  feems^p 
haireiboea  littU  kfs  initpuiirf: ,  thax^:  t^ia^  of 
die  GfeekSi  k  was  a  ceremony  of  theire, 
in  befieging*a  town,  to  fevocate  the  tutelar 
deity,  and  to  temjpt  him  by  a  re^/vard  tp 
bepray  .his  friends  and  votaries^  1q  ithat 
ceremony,*  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity 
was  thought  of  importance ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  ihe  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  ^ 
profound  fecret  %    Appi^i^  of  Alexandria, 

in 

(^)'  Lib.  u  Dt  natnra  deorum.  ' 

.  *  Th^  fori^  of  the  eyoca^o  follows.  <^  Tuo  ducn 
^*  tu,  logULf,  Pythie  Apojlq,  tuo<^ue  numinc  int 
^^  ftindhis, .  pergo  ad  delendam  urbem  Veios :  tibW 
*f  que  I^i)^  deeuijiam  partem  prxd«  voveo.  Te  fi^- 
^^ul,  Ju^o.  Regiiia;  ^u«  nuoq  Veigs  colis,  pi^i 
,nhiVr  ^  Ff'  '       •'"for. 
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in  his  book  of  the  Parthian  war,  reports^ 
that  Anthony,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 

an4 

''  cor,  QC  nos  viflores  in  noftram  tuamqiie  mox  £u- 

.  5*  turam  urbem  fequare  :    ubi  te,  digDum  amplir 

^*  tudine   tua,    templum  accipiat.'^     Titus  Ltviusp 

lib.  5.  cap.  21. lln  Engiijb  thus :   "  Under  thy 

^^  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  Ar 
f^  pollQ»  I  n^arch  jto  tl^e  deftru£tion  oiVeiii  and  tq 
**  thy  fhrine  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plunder.  Im- 
•'  pcrial  Juno,  guardian  of  Vcii,  deign  to  profper 
^'  our  viftorious  arms,  and  a  temple  (hall  be  ere6t« 
^'  cd  to  thy  honour,  faitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 
.^*  majefty  of  thy  namc>**j— rBut  it  appears  fironi , 
JSfacrobius,  that  they  ufed  a  fprm  of  evocatiofi  even 
wh^n  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to 
them.  ^^  Si  deus,  fi  dea  eft,  cui  populus  civitafque  ' 
^*  Garthaginknfis  eft  in  tutela,  teque  maxime  ille  qui 
<<  urbis  bujus  populique  tutelam  recipifti,  precor,  ve* 
**  nerorque,  vcniamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos  populum  . 
«*  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis,  loca,  tern- 
•*  pla,  facra,  urbemque  eorum  relinquiatis>  abfque 
<*  his  abcatis,  eiquc  populo,  civitatique  metum,  for-? 
V  midinem,  oblivionem  injiciatis,  proditique  Romam 
*^  ad  me  meofque  veniatis,  noftraque  yobis  loca, 
*'  templa,  facra,  urb8»  acceptior  probatiorgpe  fit^i 
«*  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibufque  meis 
*<  praepofiti  iitis,  ut  fciamus  intelUgamufque*  Si  ha 
^*  fcceritis,  voveo  vobis  templa  ludofque  fafturum.'' 
Saii/rnaL  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  -[/«  Englijb  thus :  "  Thai 
^*  divinity,  whether  god  or  goddels,  who  b  the 
f*  guardian  of  the  ftatjp  of  Canbage,  d^t  diyini^  I 

*>  invoke^ 
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and  bdbught  the  gods,  that  if  any  of 
them  were  jealous  of  his  former  happinefs^ 
they  would  pour  their  vengeance  upon  his 
Jhead  alone,  and  fuffer  his  army  to  efcape. 
The  ftory  of  Paris  and  the  three  goddefles 
gives  no  favourable  impreffion,  either  of 
the  morals .  or  religion  of  the  Romans* 
Juno  and  her  two  fifter-deities  fubmit 
their  difpute  about  beauty  to  the  fhepherd 
Paris,  who  confcientioufly  pronounces  in 
favour  of  Venus.     But 


manet  alta  rnente  rep$Jliim 


Judicittm  ParitUs^  fpretaque  injuria  forma. 

Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  ma-^ 
lice  againft  the  honed  fhepherd,  declares 
t^ar  againft  his  whole  nation.  Not^  even 
Eneas,  tho'  a  fugitive  in  foreign  lands^ 
efcapes  her  fury.    Their  great  god  Jupi- 

^*  invoke^  I  pray  and  fopplicate,  that  he  will  defcrt 
*'  that  perfidious  people.  Honour  not  with  thy  pre- 
**  fence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  their 
^'  city ;  abandon  them  to  all  their  fears,  leave  them 
**  to  infamy  and  obliTion.  Fly  hence  to  Rpme, 
**  where,  in  my  country,  and  among  my  fellow-ci- 
*'  tizenStf  thou  fhalt  Ixave  nobler  temples,  and  more 
^*  acceptable  facriflces;  thou  (halt  be  the  tutelar 
**  deity  of  this  army,  and  of  the  Roman  (late.  On 
^'  this  condition,  I  here  vow  to  ereA  temples  and 
"  inftitutc  games  to  thine  honour.**] 

F  f  2  ter 
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ter  IS  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  Pkuttrs^ 
to  deceive  Alctneni,  and -to  lie  with  her  in 
the  fliape  of  hei-  hufband.  Nay,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  that  thi&  piay 
inade  much  for  the  honour  of  Jupitef;  for 
in  times  of  national  tfoubles  and  calami-^ 
ties,  it  Was  commonly  adled  to  appeafe  his 
anger  ;-^^a  pregnant  inftaiice  of  the  grofs 
conceptions  of  that  wariifce  people  in  mo* 
tality,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

A  divifibn  of  invifible  bdngs  into  be- 
nevolent and  malevolent,  without  any 
mi3?:ture  of  thefe  qualities,  makes  the 
third  ftage.  The  talents  and  feelings  of 
men,  refine  gradually  under  good  govern- 
ment :  focial  amufemenis  begin  to  mak6 
9  figure::  benevolence  id  highly  Regarded  j 
and  fome  men  are  found  without  galU 
Having  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  pure! 
benevolence^  and  finding  it  exemplified  in 
fome  eminent  perfons,  it  was  an  eafy  ftep 
in  the  progrefs  of  theological  opinions,  to 
beftow  the  fame  chafadter  upon  fome  fu- 
perior  beings.  This  led  men  to  dillin- 
guifh  their  gods  into  two  kinds,  effentially 
different,  one  entirely  benevolent,  another 
entirely  malevolent;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  ill,  which  are  diametrical-^ 
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tiHiate  ev^ntfB  om  rof  ttid  common ^coui^ 
fef  natuFfr^  were  acGdirdibglyt  afcribed  jro 
benevotent  deitk9;'^d:imfortuaate  events 
t^  thftt  fcind^  to*  malevohait:.  -  In.  the  timt 
of  PHn^  i  the  elder,,  nralwolent  deities  were 
Worflfwpped.  at  Rome:  He  mentions  a 
temple  (dedicated:  to  Bad  Fortune^  another 
ta  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever.  The  .Lace« 
demoniacis .  worfhippcd  Death  and  FeTar; 
atid-^he  people  of  Cadiz^  Fcwir/y.  and  Oii/ 
^^:;  in-order  to  deprecate  their  wrath/ 
Such,  gods  were  by  the  Romans  termed 
Averpuncif  as  putting  away  evil. 

Cof^i<5lion '  of  one  ftipreme  benevolent 
Deit^^^t  and  of  inferior  deit4es|  fome  bene- 
volent, fottie  malevolent, :  is  the  fourth 
ftage>  Suoh  convi)(^ion^  lidiich  gains 
grouiid  in 'proportion  as  morality  ripensi 
Allies'  from,  a  remarkable  difierence^  bc^ 
tWceli- gratitude  and  fear.  *  Willing  tofiiow 
ttity  gratitude  ^fbr  fome:  Hndncfs  proceed^ 
ing^m^  aa  .unknown  hand|  feteral  per^ 
fons;  occur  to  my  conjc6tutes ;  but  I  aK 
titays  fix  at/.lafi;ti|if)xi:  .one.  pef:fi>n.as.  tha 
Ixioft  likely..  Fear  is  qf  an  oppofite  na-^ 
ture :  it  expands  itfelf  upon  every  fttfpi* 
(^us   perfon,  ,  tod    blackcsns    them  ^11. 

\  Thus, 
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Thus,  upon  providential  good  fortune  a- 
bove  the  power  of  man,  we  naturally  reft 
upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the  caufe  9 
and  to  him  we  confine  our  gratitude  and 
veneration^  When,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  arc  (truck  with  an  -  uncommon  calami- 
ty, every  thing  that  poflibly  may  be  the 
caufe  raifes  terror.  Hence  the  propen- 
fity  in  favages  to  multiply  objeds  of  fear  > 
but  to  confine  their  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion to  a  fingle  objedl.  Gratitude  and  v^-^^ 
neration^  at  the  fame  time,  are  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the 
perfon  who  is  their  objedl ;  and  when  a 
fingle  invifible  being  is  underdood  to  pour 
but  blefilngs  with  a  liberal  hand,  good 
men,  infiamed  with  gratitude,;  put  no 
bounds  to  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
that  being.  And  thus  one  fupreme  bene- 
volent Deity  comes  to  be  recognifed  among 
the  more  enlightened  lavages.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  malevolent  deities^  as  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  numerous,  and .  as  there  is  no 
natural  impulfe  for  elevating  one  above 
another;  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be 
of  an  inferior  rank^  fubordinate  to  the  fur 
preme  Deity. 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  being  hadi,  a- 

mong 
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mong  philofbpherSy  a  more  fblid  founda^ 
don,  namely,  unity  of  defign  and  of  order 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  this 
world  *.  At  the  fame  time,  the  paflioii 
of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to 
the  attribute  of  iinity  in  the  fupreme  be^ 
ing,  prepares  the  mind  for  relifhing  th6  > 
proof  of  that  unity,  founded  on  the  unity 
of  his  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  of  fubordlnate  deities  benevo-^ 
lent  and  malevolent,  is  and  has  been  more 
univerfal  than  ^ny  other  religious  creed; 
I  confine  myielf  to  a  few  inftances ;  fbi 
a  complete  enumeration  would  be  endlefs. 
The  different  favage  tribes  in  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, agree  pretty  much  in  their  articles  of 
faith.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fu- 
preme Deity,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  be*^ 

*  AH  things  io  the  univerfe  arc  evidently  of  r 
jMCce.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing ;  onc: 
/defign  prevaijis  thf ough  the  whole :  and  this  unifor-- 
mity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author ;  be^  ^ 
caufe  the  conception  of  different  authors  without 
diftinftion  of  attributes  or  operations^  ferves  only 
to  pci^lex  the  itnagination,  without  beftowing  »any. 
fatisVa^lion  on  \he  underftandkig.  Natural  bifipry 
ff  Riligion^  b^  David  Hi4^^  Efyuire* 

Q^volence; 
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iievolei^c  ;•  ^Jin^- t^fliun  they ;^^%fbp  ^jrerj 
gqpd  thast  .b;jg|jpf?9/;  But  a^^ 
his.  m^ure  toJi^^iU,  rtbey,J;xyi4,^^cj  io.^u^^^ 
0r4mate  maleyo^ntJidngs,*!!^  our  de^vit^ 
x^^ho  ^ccafioa  tbun^ef , .  Jiurricaiie^, :  ,earth- 
jquakefi,  aixd  wb^  ^,iJie  autlw^.  of  ^dcatk^ 
dife^ifes, '  :a Ad ,.  erf ;  ev^y  ^  misf^rtujois.  Tq 
thefe  4cvUs^  itcwe^  W;  liiqirsknguage 
Towahoos^  they  direct  every  {bpplication^ 
in  oi^^er  to  avert  |;lj^ir,  matevolew^e^  w|iile 
the  fyi^reme  P?ity  is  e^tireljf  (negle^ed^i 
ffi  jgo^ofh  more  pqwcrful  amqpg;  fayage§,  U 
^af,.^than  ^ratitude^  'The^NQ^-th-^Amerir 
.^^  .fiyages  hay.e^ll  of  them,  a  np.tioti  <^ 
a  fupreofic  Deity^  jcr.wtor  ai>4;.gqyjernor,o| 
the  :world;i  ajjd  of.ioferior  d^itie^,  Xomt 
good,  fome  ilU,;  Thefe ,  ar^  /wppofed  to 
Imve, bodies,,  and-^p. Jive  much  as  xneri  dc^ 
but  without  beii:^  Jubj^edled', to  aoy.  4i- 
ftrefs.  The  fame  creed  prevails  among 
the  negroes  of,  Bsenin  and  Qofi^P,:  ritfneng 
the  people  of  >Net«r  Zeland^  ^^fiipng  the* in- 
habitants of  Java,  of  Mada^^fbar,  of  the 
Molucca  iflands.  and  of  the  Caribbee 
iflaads.  The;  ^Ql^ingplefe,  .a^.  tribe  iji; -the 
ifl;md'  of  Ceyloiri,'  aekao?wkdgdi  ofip;  ^GUkI 
creator  df  the-xiniverfe,  'with'ftibbrdinate 
deities  who  adt  l^s  *fixs  depiitieV-/  agricvrl- 
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turc  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one,  navi- 
gation of  another.     The  creed  of  the  Ton- 
quineie  is  nearly  the  fame.     The  inhabi- 
tants   of  Otahcite,   termed  King  George*s 
ijland^  believe  in  one  fupreme  Deity;  and 
in  inferior  deities  without  end,  who  pre- 
£de  over  particular  parts  of  the  creation. 
They  pay  no  adoration  to   the  fupreme 
Deity,   thinking  him  too  far  elevated  a- 
bove  his  creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with 
wh^t  they  do.     They  bclieTe  the  ftars  to 
be  cluldren  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  an 
eclipie  to  be  the  time  of  copulation.     The 
Naudoweflies  are  the  fartheft  remote  from 
our  Colonies  of  any  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans whom  we  are  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with.    They  acknowledge  one  fupreme 
being  or  giver  of  life,  to  whom  they  look 
up  as  the  fource  of  good,  and  from  whom 
no  evil  can  proceed.     They  acknowledge 
alfo  a  bad  fpirit  of  great  power,  by  whom 
all   the  evils  that  befal  mankind  are  in- 
fli(5led.     To  him  they  pray  in  their  dif- 
trelFes ;    begging  that  he  will  either  avert 
their  troubles  or  mitigate  them.   They  ac- 
knowledge befide  good  fpirits  of  an  infe- 
rior degree,  who  in  their  particular  depart- 
ments contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mor- 
VoL.IV.  Gg  tals. 
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tals.  But  they  feem  to  have  no  notion  of 
a  fpirit  divefted  of  matter.  They  believe 
their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  but 
of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man. 
They  believe  in  a  future  (late ;  and  that 
their  employments  will  be  fimilar  to  what 
,  they  are  engaged  in  here,  but  without  la- 
bour or  fatigue  j  in  fhort,  that  they  £hall 
live  for  fever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  en- 
joy in  a  higher  degree  every  gratification 
they  delight  in  here.  According  to  Arnd- 
bius,  certain  Roman  deities  prefided  over 
the  various  operations  of  men.  Venus 
prefided  over  carnal  copulation ;  Puta  af- 
fifted  at  pruning  trees ;  and  Peta  in  re- 
quefting  benefits :  Nemeftrinus  was  god 
of  the  woods,  Nodutus  ripened  corn,  and 
Terenfis  helped  to  threfh  it ;  Vibilia  af- 
fifted  travellers;  orphans  were  under 
the  care  of  Orbona,  and  dying  perfons, 
of  Naenia;  Oflilago  hardened  the  bones 
of  infants ;  and  Mellonia  protedted  bees^ 
and  beftow'd  fweetnefs  on  their  honey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa  recognife  two  fupreme  deities  in 
company;  the  one  a  male,  god  of  the  men, 
the  other  a  female,  goddefs  of  the  women, 
^k^  bulk  of  th?ir  inferior  deities  are  the 

foiils 
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fouls  of  upright  men,  who  are  conftantly 
doing  good,  and  the  fouls  of  wicked  men^ 
who  are  conftantly  doing  ill.  The  inland 
negroes  acknowledge  one  fupreme  beings 
creator  of  all  things  j  attributing  to  hioi 
infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  and 
ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are 
converted  into  fpirits,  termed  by  them 
lananiniy  or  protedors,  being  appointed  to 
^ard  their  parents  and  relations.  The 
ancient  Goths  and  feveral  other  northern 
nations,  acknowledged  one  fupreme  be- 
ing; and  at  the  fame  time  worlhipped  three 
fubordinate  deities ;,  Thor,  reputed  thjs 
fame  with  Jupiter  j  Oden,  or  Woden,  the 
fame  with  Mars ;  and  Friga,  the  fame 
with  Venus  *.  Socrates  taking  the  cup 
of  poifon  from  the  executioner^  held  it  up 
toward  heaven,  and  pouring  out  fome  of  it 
as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  pro-* 
nounced  the  following  prayer:  "  I  implore 
"  the  immortal  God  that  my  tranflatioiv- 
**  hence  may  be  happy."     Then  turning 

*  Hegnator  omnium  Deiis,  caetera  fubjeftaatqticf 
parentia-^  Tacitus  (U  moribus  GermanQrimit  cap.  29* 
IJn  Englijh  thus  .•  "  One  God  the  ruler  of  all  j  thd 
*'  reft  inferior  and  fubordinate."J 

G  g  a  to 
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to  Crito,  faid,  '*  O  Crito  !  I  owe  a  cock  » 
"  EfculapiuB,  pay  it "  From  this  inci'- 
dent  we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring  above 
his  countrymen,  had  attained  to  the  belief 
of  a  fupreme  benevx)lent  Deity*  But  in 
that  dark  age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is 
not  to  be  expeded  from  Socrates  himfelf^ 
as  to  have  rejedled  fubordinate  deities, 
even  of  the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being '  affigned  to  the 
gods,  as  above  mentionfed,  proper  names 
followed  of  courfe.  And  when  a  god  was 
afcertained  by  a  name,  the  bufy  mind 
^otild  naturally  proceed  to  trace  his  ge* 
nealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  cfta- 
bliihed  dodlrine  in  the  countries  where  the 
Chriftian  religion  was  firft  promulgated, 
Chriftianity  could  not  fail  to  prevail  over 
Paganifm ;  for  improvements  in  the  men- 
tal faculties  lead  by  fure  fteps,  tho'  flow, 
to  one  God. 

^  The  fifth  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one 
fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  as  in  that  im- 
mediately foregoing,  with  many  inferior 
benevolent  deities,  and  one  only  who  is 
malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  natural 
knowledge  and  become  Ikilful  in  tracing 

caufes 
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caufes  from  effeds^  they  find  much  lefs 
malice  and  ill-defign  than  was  imagined  i 
humanity  at  laft  prevails,  which  with  im- 
proved knowledge  banifh  the  fufpicion  of 
ilKdefign,  in  every  cafe  where  an  event: 
can  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word^ 
a  Jfettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the 
world,  produced  convidlion  among  Tome 
nations,  left  ignorant  than  their  neigh- 
bours and  :lefs  brutal,  that  there  is  but 
one  malevolent  fubordinate  deity,  and 
good  fubordinate  deities  without  number.^ 
The.  ancient  Pcrfians  acknowledged  two 
principles;^ one  ail  good. and  all  powerful, 
named  Hormuz^  and  by  the  Greeks  cor-^ 
ruptly  Ommazes ;  the  dther  evil,  named 
Ahariman^  and  by  the  Greeks  Arimanes. 
Some  authors  affert,  that  the  Perfians  held 
-  thefe  two  principles  to  be  co- eternal :  o- 
thers  that  Oromazes  firft  fubfifted  alone, 
that  he  created  both  light  and  darknefs, 
and  that  he  created  Arimanes  out  of  dark* 
nefs.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  appears  from  their 
Bible,  termed  the  Sadder;  which  teaches. 
That  there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all, 
many  good  angels,  and  but  one  evil  fpi-^ 
rit.    Plutarch  acquaints  us^  ths^t  Hormus 

and 
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and  Ahariman,  ever  at  variance,  formed 
each  of  them  creatures  of  their  own  ftamp; 
that  the  former  created  good  genii,  fuch 
as  goodnefs,  truth,  v^rifdom,  juftice ;  and 
that  the  latter  created  evil  genii,  fuch  as 
infidelity,  falfehood,  oppreflion,  theft. 
This  fyftem  of  theology,  commonly  term- 
ed the  Manichean  fyjiem^  is  faid  to  be  alfa 
the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  fed-, 
lowing  addition,  that  the  evil  principle 
only  is  to  be  worfliipped ;  which  is  abun-' 
dantly  probable,  as  fear  is  a  predominant 
pailion  in  barbarians.  The  people  of  Flo- 
rida believe  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevo-: 
lent:  negleding  the  former,  who,  they, 
fay,  does  no  harm,  they  bend  their  whole 
attention  to  foften  the  latter,  who,  they 
fay,  torments  them  day  and  night.  The 
inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge  but 
one  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defpe- 
rately  afraid.  The  Hottentots,  mentioned, 
by  fome  writers  as  altogether  deflitute  of 
religion,  are  on  the  contrary  farther  ad- 
vanced toward  its  purity,  than  fome  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  creed  is.  That 
there  is  a  fupreme  being,  who  is  goodnefs 
itfelf ;  of  whom  they  have  no  occafion  to. 

ftand 
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ftand  in  awe,  as  he  is  incapable  by  his 
nature  to  hurt  them ;  that  there  is  alfb  a 
malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate  to  the  for- 
mer, who  mull  be  ferved  and  worfhipped 
in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The  Epi- 
curean do6lrine  with  refpe<5l  to  the  gods 
in  general,  That  being  happy  in  them- 
felves  they  extend  not  their  providential 
care  to  men,  differs  not  widely  from  what 
the  Hottentot  believes  with  refpedl  to  the 
fupreme  being. 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from 
its  dawn  in  the  groffeft  favages  to  its  ap- 
proaching maturity  ^among  enlightened 
nations,  we  proceed  to  the  laft  flage  of 
the  progrefs,  which  makes  the  true  fyftem 
of  theology ;  and  that  is,  convidioi;i  of  a 
fupreme  being,  boundlefs  in  every  per- 
fedlion,  without  fubordinate  deities,  be- 
nevolent or  malevolent.  Savages  learn 
early  to  trace  the  chain  of  caufcs  and  ef- 
fedls,  with  refpedl  to  ordinary  events: 
they  know  that  fading  produces  hunger, 
that  labour  occafions  wearinefs,  that  fire 
burns,  that  the  fun  and  rain  contribute  to 
vegetation.  But  when  they  go  beyond 
fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of 
^aufe  and  effed :  the  changes  of  weather, 

of 
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of  winds,  of  heat  and  cold,  imprefs  them 
xvith    a   notion   of  chance:    earthquakes, 
Jiurricanes,  florms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  fill  them  with  terror,  are  a- 
fcribed   to    malignant   beings   of  greater 
power  than    man.     In    the    progrefe    of 
j^nowledge  light  begins  to  break  in  upon 
them:  they  difcover,  that  fuch  phenome- 
na, however  tremendous,  come  under  the 
general  law  of  caqfe  and  cffecfl;  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  afcribing  them   to 
malignant  fpirits.     At  the  fame  time,  our 
more  refined  fenfes  ripen  by  degrees :  fo- 
cial  affedions  come  to  prevail,  and  mora- 
lity makes  a  deep  imprefllon.     In  maturi- 
ty of    fenfe    and    underftanding,    bene- 
volence  appears    more    and   more ;    and 
beautiful   final   caufes   are    difcovered    in 
many  of  nature's  produ^lions,  that  for- 
merly were  thought  ufelefs,  or   perhaps 
hurtful:    and   the   time   may   come,     we 
have  folid  ground   to  hope   that  it  will 
come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about 
the   government   of  Providence,    will    a}l 
of  them  be  cleared  up ;  ^nd  every  event 
be  found  conducive  to   the  general-  good. 
Such  views  of  Providence  banifli  malevo- 
lent deities;  and  we  fettle  at  laft  in  a  mod 

comfortable 
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l»  fticJi  bfeihgi ;  or  Aalt,  if  they  ^iifl  and 
ltffc'{)erifii«tad  tb  pei^ettatt  any  xfiifchidF, 
it  is  in  order  to  produce  greater  goad-^. 
'5^fts,-«bt<4ugh  a  loflg  maze  of  eirofrs, 
Tiikif  4rt4*is  at  true  i^ligioh,  acknow- 
tedgiftg  bm  one  Being,  fupreme  in  power, 
J&telHgent*,  and  benevolent!*,  tirlio 'tirea^ 
tedr  di  olfcfir  bcfmg*,  to"  whom  iA  btbet 
bfeiftgs  aite  fiibjeifted,  and  who  dirbds  6- 
-v^'^-MAX  to  anfwer  the  beft  purpoTes. 
Tife^fylfterii  is  true  theology  f . 
"  HA¥iAg  "gofte  through  the-  cKSefetit 
Ikges  of  religtetts  bBlfef,  iii  its  grkdnj^ 
firogrels  toward  truth  and  purity,  1  pro-^ 
Cfced  to  a  ver^  important  article.  The  hi- 
ftbry  of  tutelar  deitiesl  -  The  belief  ^f  tu- 
telar 'dtities  preceded  indeed  leteral  of  the 

*  *  The  AtSyfliiiians  think  that  the  afcribing-  to  the 
^vil'  the  wiAed  afts  of  which  the  l*orttrguctfe  de- 
dare  him  to  be  gtrilty,  is  faeUhig  mto  the  error  of 
^the  MsKvkhe^s,  who  admit  two  f^iiKiides,  oae 
good}  ope  evil.  ^  .,/. 

-  f  iPfinf  fe«tn6  to  ttUih  th^' doftfine  ot  titoity  tn 
4he  DeiQr; ; -h^t  is  {it  a  lofs  about  fortalng  any  juft. 
conception  of  him,  fometimes  confidering  Uie  world 
to  be  bdr  only  d^ty',  fometimes  the  fun. 

.  :^V6lViV.  H  h  ftages 
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fiages  meotioned,  ^i^^efs  the  tut^r  der 
itie$  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  as  it  i&  not 
connedted  with  any  one  of  them  texclfiiivf 
of  the  reft,  the  clearnefs  of  method  rqquir 
red  it  to  l?e  poftpoi^ed  to  all  of  them.  This 
belief/  founded  on  felfifhuefs,  made  a  ra^ 
pid  progrefs  after  property  in  the;goofis  of 
fortune  was  eftabliihed.  The  Greeks^  the 
Romans,  and  indeed  moil  nations  that 
.were  not  meye:  favages,  appropriated  to 
themfelves  tutelar  deities^  who  wpre  undprr 
flood  to  befriend  them  upon  all  occaiions ; 
and,  in  particular,  tq  fight  for  them  a- 
gainft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer is  full  of  miraculous  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  dei- 
ties mixing  with  the  contending  parties, 
and  partaking  of  every  difafter^  d^^th  on-r 
ly  excepted,  which  immortals  could  not 
fuffer.  The  laresy  penates^  or  hpufehold- 
gods,  of  Indoftan,  of  Greece,  ,  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witiiefs,  that  every  family, 
perhaps  every  perfon,  was  thought  to  be 
under  the  prote^ion  of  a  tutelar  deity. 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro  gives  a  lift  of 
tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Miinierva  were 
the  tutelar  deities  of  Athens;  Bacchus  an^ 
Hercules  of  the  BoeotiaQ  Thebes;   Juno 
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of  Carthage,  Samos,  Sparta,  Ai'gos,  and 
Mycene  j  Venus  of  Cyprus ;  Apollo  of 
Rhodes  and  of  Dclphos  j  Vulcan  of  Lem- 
nos^  Bacchus  of  Naxus;  Neptune  of  Te- 
nedoSy  &c.  The  poets  teftify,  that  eveu 
individuals  had  tutelar  deities : 

Mulcibcr  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  ftabat  Apollo: 
.£qua  Venus  Teucrisi  Pallas  iniqua  fiiit. 

Oderat  JEncam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno  \ 
lUe  tameo  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 
-     Ssepe  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  Ulyflem  ; 
Eripuit  patruo  faepe  Minerva  fuo  *  (a). 

Though  the  North- American  favages  re- 
cognife  a  fupreme  Being,  wife  and  bene- 
volent, and  alfo  fubordinate  benevolent 
beings  who  are  intruded  with  the  govern- 
xnent  of  the  worid;  yet  as  the  great  di« 
ilance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings  and  the 
fun  occupation  they  have  in  general  go- 

♦  "  The  rage  of  Vulcan,  atid  the  martial  maid, 
**  Purfu'd  old  Troy;  but  Phoebus'  love  repayM^ 
«<  ^neas  fafe,  defy'd  great  Juno's  bate, 
«<  For  Venus  guards  her  favoured  offspring's  fate: 
*•  In  vain  Ulyfles  Neptune's  wrath  affails, 
**  O'er  winds  and  waves  Minerva*s  power  pre- 
•«  vails." 

{a)  Ovid.  Trift.  lib.  i.  cleg.  2» 

-  ;  :  H  h  2  Ternment, 
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vemiykcut^  are  fuppofqi  to  mal^e  them,  over^ 
IcNols;;  wdividuals,  every  man  has  a.ti2t^[ar 
deity  of  his  own,  termed  Manitou^  who  is 
CQpft^etlj}  invoke^  during  war  to  giTehim 
yi^ft^ry  o.v^  his  enemies.  The  N^cdkcs^ 
bordering  00  the  Miffifippi^  oflftr-  up  the 
fkulls  of  their  enemies  to  their  god,  and 
deptyfiire  them  in  his  temple.  They  con- 
fider  that  being  as  their  tutelar  deity,  who 
aflifts  them  againft  their  epemics,  ^pd  to 
whoija  therefore  the  fkuU  of  an  eoctey 
muft  be  an  acceptable  oflfcring.  •  Tho^ 
they  worfliip  the  fun,  who  impartially 
fhines  on  all  mankind ;  yet  fuch  is  their 
partiality,  that  they  confider  themTelves  as 
his  chofen  people,  and  that  their  enemies 
are  his  enemies. 

A  belief  io  abfurd  (hews  woful  imbecil- 
lity  in  human  nature.  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
governs  the  world  by  inflexible  laws,  from 
,  which  he  never  can  fwerve  in  any  cafe, 
becaufe  they  are  the  beft  poffiblc  in  every 
cafe  ?  To  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to 
be  an  objedl  of  his  peculiar  love,  is  no»  kft 
impious,  than  to  fuppofe  any  family  or 
nation  to  be  an  objed  of  his  peculiar  ha- 
tred :  they  equally  arraign  Providence  of 

•     -         partiality. 
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ii^Mk  bifc.pstplcr  juftke  .4»d  humanity; 
^)%  ^'  Q^ltce  £he  babete^  ca.  quae  amatri  ab 
^^  J^aqgyb:uJbiiS  fidept  ita  vobis  faLva  fere^ 
^  fi.  j^fticia  w'vcreBtknt  fetvaMcriiis.  Si 
"vt^anfttistia  mores  alios^  ^iam  Deum  adt 
f  kfiOm  tsbn&tJctPMm^  Neque  emm  /ille, 
^V'aiati  omnibus;  ocanino  hominibus,  aut 
** .  uai  alicm  gemi^  addicit'  fe  Ibciura  *\^ 

Tliat  God  w^s  once  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Jews^  is^  trwa^;  biat*  not  in  the  vulgar 
accepjBattoin  o£  tliat  term,  importing  a  deity 
cko&a  by.apeople  to  be*  ^fceir  patron  and 
pcbtedor.  The  orthodox  feith  is,  "  That 
"  God  obofe  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  peo- 
*^  pl€^  npti  fpoBi  any  paFtialicy  to  them, 
"  b»t  Xfeat  thefe  might  be  one  nation  to 
*t  k^ep  aSve  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme 

*  **  Be  aflSircd  of  this»   tbat  vihil^  ye  pret^rXQ 
^^  your  reverence  for  jufticc,  ye  will  enjoy  all  the  ! 
"  bleffings  which  are  cftimabic  among  mankind.     l£  - 
•♦  ye  refiift  to  obey  her  diftates,  and  your  morals 
V>  become  corrupted^  God  hinvfdf  will'  abandon  you^    * 
*\  apd  take  ^be  pari  o£  yoyr  en^nptijB?.    Fot  aJtchoiigh.  j 
"  thi?  benevokiuce  of  that   ^awei;'  is  not  partially    , 
•*  confined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his  -^ 
*•  Jufticc  all  tciCB'^tt'iiGi  equally  the'bbje^  of  his 
•^approbation,'^ 

•*  Deity; 
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**  Deity ;  which  fliould  be  profperous 
"  while  they  adhered  to  him,  and  unpro* 
•*  fperoiis  When  they  declined  to  idolatry  j 
**  not  only  in  order  to  make  thein  perfe* 
**  vere  in  the  true  faith^  but  alio  in  order 
**  to.  exemplify  to  all  nations  the  condudE 
•*  of  his  Providence/'  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  pervcrfe  Jews  claimed  God 
Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity  in  the  vul- 
gar acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  er- 
ror throws  light  upon  an  incident  related 
in  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles.  There  was  a 
prophecy  firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  that 
the  Mefliah  would  come  among  them  in 
perfon  to  reftore  their  kingdom.  Tl^ 
Chridians  gave  a  diflerent  fenfe  to  the  prt)- 
phecy,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  promifed 
was  not  of  this  world.  And  they  faid, 
that  Chrift  was  fent  to  pave  the  way  to 
their  heavenly  kingdom,  by  obtaining  for- 
givenefs  of  their  fins.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in  ab-. 
horrence,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Mefliah  would  be  fent  to 
them  only,  God's  chofcn  people :  for 
which  reafon,  even  the  apoftles  were  at 
firft  doubtful  about  jpreachiog  the  gofpel 

t0 
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tp  aaj  but  to  the  Jews  {a).  Bat  the  a- 
poftles  jtefledling,  that  it  was  one  great 
pjatpofe  of  the  miifion^  to  banifli  from  the 
Jews  their,  groyelling  and  ipipure  notion 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  proclaim  a  ftate 
of  future^ happinefs  to  ^11  who  believe  in 
ChriA, :  Jthey,  proceeded  to;  preach  the  ^* 
^1  to  aU  men :  "  Then  Peter  opoied  hit 
^  mouthy-  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive, 
\  that  God  is  no.rcfpe<fter  of  perfons :  but 
*'  in:  ev^7  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
**  and  .worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted 
**  with  him. (i),''  .  The. foregoing  reaibn-r 
Wgt  howCYf r^ \did  not;,  jfatisfy  the  Jews: 
they  could  not  digeft  the  opinion,  that 
God  ient  his  Meffiah  to  fave  all  nations, 
;md  that  he  was  the  God  of  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  .  They  (lormed  a-* 
g^init  P^ul  in  particular,  for  inculcadng 
that  do(Slrine(c). 

Confidering  that  religion  in  its  purity 
was  ef^bhihed  by  the  gofpel,  is  it  not  a- 
sgiazing,  that  even  Chriflians  fell  back  to 

{a)  S^  the  loth  and  i  ith  chapters  of  the  A^s  of  the 

Apoftlcs. 

(>)  A^sof  the  Apoftle*,  r.  34. 
Ic)  AAs  of  the  Apo(UeS|  chap,  13. 

the 
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not  indeed  didopt  tli«  jftbfvttd  j'dplAk)^,  ^ilbst 

bot  they  littld,-  dboc  $|ict« vsp^:  ^hike  ^p&h 

t&kft  ubder  thdf  eire  4iii<^«,  :|6M«lli|S, 

lets  iioc%CentUm^^(km  dnefof  iiiat(d3Lr;d|p^ 

s^hicii  ^ttws ;  ielf^iwe,  rtoafc ;  *»«>&  ift  •  tHfe 
fi^  c^tdty,  «^iMntihe4eii«ati«npef  i«bt4 

5f  he*-besa«x<)itig'tlftsanciei{69.f  ^(ipte'arc 
foftd -of  friends  "to- %»e  tiieis'4ltt««eff«gi 
and  ^ith  a/gHtd  ibVithe3©eifc>^icaieifiol 
faints  wei^tKtiW^h«^dife  ^toffe^ift  :JB«e#«J^ 
fbffr.  teki^c^  ^^^  fettilt:  SfftdlckdiifcitM 
to  thetft ;  arid  icfiemA  tkes  ®f  WortlMf^  ifl«» 
fiituted  to  reftder  tHfetti  f)rv)pitio^fr.-  k  WS* 
imagined,  that  the  fouls  &£  A^M  Mn^ 
We  at  Utaerty  to  toa*n  v*eit:ififey'Hfti  and 
that  they  love  ^e  i|)fec<e^:  "w^iTg  ^bii*  bo* 
dies  arc  rnterrtd  j-^iHttCh^  acaopdiiigljr  ttSade 
the  fepulchres  of  the  faints  a  common  ren- 
dezvous of  fiipplitants.  Wfeat  fated  the 
•way  to  notions  fo .  abfurd,  Wae  ,)the  grofs 
ignorance  that  clouded  the  Chrifti^n.  world, 
af^er  the  northern  barbarians  became  ma- 
'   '  ftcrs 
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ikra  of  Eordpe.  In  tbje  ftrtf nth  trentuity; 
the  bijhops  were  €o  illiterate^  as  to  be  in^ 
debtfd  to  others  for  the  ihallow  fermpns 
they  {^reached;  and  the  very  few  of  that 
order  Who  had  any  learnings  fittisfi^ 
theanielvea  with  ix>nipoiing  inlipid  homi^ 
liesy  coHe<5l^  from  the  writings  of  Au*^ 
guftin  and  Gregory.  In  the  ninth  cen<«, 
tury,  matters  grew  worfe  and  worfe ;  fot 
thefe  faints,  held  at  firft  to  be  mediaton 
for  diriftians  in  general,  were  now  con^ 
Terted  into  tut«lar  deities  in  the  (Iridefl 
ienfe.  An  opinion,  prevailed*  -that  fuck 
iaints  as  are  occupied  about  the  ibuls  &( 
Chriftians  in  generaV  have  liate  time  f^ 
individuals;  which  led  every  church^^  and 
every  private  Ghriftian,  to  eledl  for  them-^ 
feWes  a  particular  faint,  to  be  their  patrod 
or  tutelar  deity.  Thw  pradlice  made  it 
neceflary  to  deify  faints  without  pnd,  in 
order  to  furnifti  a  tutelar  deity  to  every  in-^^ 
dividual  The  dubbing  of  faints,  bepame 
a  new  fource  of  abufes  and  frauds  in  the 
Chriftian' world ;  lying  wonders  were  in- 
vented, and  fEibulous  hiftories  oompofed, 
to  celebrate  exploits  that  never  were  per-^ 
formed,  and  to  glorify  perfons  who  never 
had  9  being.  And  thus  xeU^namong^ 
-:»9h.lY.  n  Chriftians, 
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Chriftkns^  fktik  down  ito  as  Idw  a  fiate  u 
it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftiU  retnaini^  tipbn  hand,  a'  capH 
tal  branch  of  i  anr  hiftory  ^^  and  t^at  is 
idolatry,  vhich  pi'operly  figoifite  the  «irbr- 
fhipping  vifible  objeds  as  deities.  But  as 
idolatry  evidently  fprutig  fnom  religipi:^ 
worfliip,  corrupted  by  the  ignorant:  an4 
brutifh ;  it  will  make  its  appearance  with 
xnore  advantage  in  the  next  chaftter,  of 
which  religious  ^or£hip  is  the  fubjec5l«  -  . 

We  have  thus  traced  with  wary.fiep£i| 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  theology  throtigh 
inany  ftages,  correfponding  to  the  gradual 
openings  and  improvementa  of  the  human 
|nind<  But  tho' that  pjbgrefs,  in.  aknofi 
all  countries,  appears  uniform  with  refpc& 
%o  the  order  of  fucceffion^  it  is  far  other- 
wife  with  refpedl  ^o  jche  quijclpaefs  of  fncn 
^eflion:  nations,  like,  individuals^  make 
a  progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity  j  but 
they  advance  not  with  an  equal  pace,  fome 
making  a  rapid  progrefs  toward  perfedlio^ 
in  knowledge  and  in  religion,  while  o^ 
thers  remain  ignorant  barbarians.  The 
religion  of  Hindoft^ln,  if  we  credit  hiftory 
QT  tradition,  ha4?a[dvan.ced  to  a  confider- 
j^blg  de^rg?tpf  purity  and  re%cinent^  at  a 
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tsryeifly  period.'  The  Hindoftan  Biblcir^^ 
terassd  -CbakM^hade  or  Sbafiab^  gives  aa 
lurcbimtc  of  the  creation,  iapie  of  the  aii-^ 
I^Sy  and-creationt  of  man;  inClruds  us 
$Br:tUe  vmty  of  tbe  Deity^  but  denies  his 
i^fefcieAce,  as  bcisng  inconfiftent  with  free-* 
^ill  ill  man }  alP  of  them  profound  doc* 
trtiie$>6fan  illUrfltriated  people,  to  e<labli(ii 
^Aklv-S  IcMig  ccMrfe  of  time  tnuft  have 
befcd'  fdcfuifite,  aftier  wandering  through 
errm^  Wiilwtit  ndtnben  Compared  with 
the  HifkHows^  in  theology^  even  the  Greeks 
hti^b  mett  ikvage^  The  ^  Oredan  gods 
viuMf 'li48M  ta  btf  littler  better  than  men^ 
and^ctkeir  hiftory,.  as  above  m^ntionedf 
oomf ponds  to  the  notion  entertained  o£ 
theAfiw  -  -   ,^      ^ 

In  explaining  the  opinions  xifiinen  with 
stTpiid  to  Deity,  i  i  ha.ve  confined,  my  View 
io  fuch  opinions  as  are  fuggefted  by  prin-' 
eipl^  or  biafles.  tdftiac  make  a  part  of  com** 
moQ  Jdatura;  dmistii^  many:.whtmfical 
im^asv  Ho  bttttr  thm  IdreapEiarof  a  voting 
kskagbridtioni  The  plab  delineated^  Q^qwa 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  progrefs  o€ 
jfriigion  through  ^:aU  nations^. .  ^  That  ir- 
fegular  and  wbimfica\  notions  are  far  o^ 
therwireyisx^K  3vonjlieclvil#  .Tafcethe  foW 
I  i  2  lowing 
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^widg=£f|)ecimen«  The.Kamflcatlttns are 
Aoti  fQ.fiupidiy  ignorant,  as  to  be  ako^;e<' 
ther^void'Of  curiofity.  They  ibmetimei 
think  of  natural  appearancesjn^Bain^.  &f 
they,  is  ibme  deity^  p^ng.  uptti  themf 
and  they,  imagine  the.  rainbow  to  be  a 
fttirty^Qloured  gargrhsaiti.  put  oa  hy  biajt 
in  preparing  for  that  operauont  They  be? 
licYC  wind  to  be  produiieid  by  a  god  SsOf* 
king  with  violence  his  long.haiiLfjboat  hii 
head.  Such  tales  will  fiiaretcattwfe  dttlv 
dren  in  the  nwrfery^c  ThfiiobalMint^Af 
the  ifland  Cdehea  ibrm^ly.  ackMwIe^lAl 
po  gods  but  the  fuaand  ikt  modo^  whffik 
were  held  to  be  eternal ,  Ambitioafer  !fu-^ 
persority>  made  them,  f aU.  out.  The ;  tmoaa 
being  wounded  in  fiying  from  the  iQi% 
was  deEYered  of  the  ttrth. ; 
V  Hitherto,  of  the  gradual  openings  of  tiiar 
hum^n'  ^mind  with-  reipedt  to  Deity^/  1 
ck>fe  this'ie^lion  wkb  an;  acecmnt  of  &me 
t^nfbund  noticMist  qK^ncenvuEng  die.Mndi^ 
^  Prdvidbiee^  and  concerning  focae*  ^pe^ 
tulative '  matters;  I  begin  with  the  Aatfi 
iner.    •  -..;..■    ;  -..  ,.■.,*- 

In  days  of  igndrance,^  die  condtt^*o# 
Pixjvidetfce  is  very  little  underftoodi  »  Far 
from  having  any  notion^  that  the;go¥em!^ 
^  ment 
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meiit  of  Ak  worid  is  carried  on  jby  genev 
tal  laws,  which  are  inflodhle  becaufe  they 
trc  the  bcft  poffihle^  ev^ry  importaiit  e- 
toat  is  attributed  to  an  immediate  inters 
fK^&tium  of  the  Deity*  As  the  Gredail 
godf  were  thought  to  ha^e  bodies  like 
imcn,  and  like  men  to  reqidire  nouriflir 
a»t;'  they  wefe  imagined  to  a6b  like 
inen^  forming  ihort^iighted  plans  of  ope»- 
titUtt^  and  Varying  th«m  from  time  to 
time;  according  to  exigcnciesi  £Ten  ^ht 
infir  .Adieniana  liad:  aa^uctee  averiion  at 
Jlulofophers  /who  attempteii  to  accdunt  £br 
tS^^ :  by.  gen^e^l  \vm:^ ;  S\td\ .  dodlidne 
they,  thonghtr' tended  koiepcer  die  gods,  and 
to, pre  vent  them  finom  gov^ihg  events,  at 
Mbtetr ipteafure^)  An.  .ec^ipfe,. being  held  a 
ptfifgnoftic  giTehjby  the;  goctenfi  fome  g^e^ 
tidiif  Calamity 9  Anasiagor»s:was  accufed 
l£  Ati^fin  foe  attempting  to. explain,  the 
edipie  of  the  mMn  bycoaiural.i^aufe^:  he 
was.  throwm  into,  pr^ni  ]and  with  <iilS«f 
entey  was  :r^ieved.  by  the  ioAucnce  of  Pe^ 
ndes^  '  Frotagoraa  waa .  baniCbod  Athena 
&»  maintaimng  thet  fame  doiSlmni^^  Pcok 
copiusbverdows  with  fignaltimerpofltions 
n£^x>videncef^  and  Agathias^  beginning 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fagely  main- 
c;  '    '  tains, 
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-tains,  tKat  from  that  time  down ward/tbeit 
-wad  not  a  battle  loft  but  by  an  immediate 
judgement  of  God,   for  the  fins,  of  tiie 
<:ommander,   or  of  his^army^  or  of  aic 
perfon  or  other.     Our  Saviour's  do<£ltine 
-with  refpdA  toithofe  whoiuffcredby'thc 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siioam,  x>ught  to  have 
opened  their  eyes;   but  fuperfticious eyes 
-we  never  opened  by  inftruiaian;    A^.  tim 
fame  time,  it  isf  ^depioratble  that  fuch  belief 
hks  mo  good  influence  on!  i^ianners :  :  ojft  ttit 
Vovktrztyf  never  ^doth  wibkediie&iii  muck 
-aBonnd  as  ixf  d^k  times;    A  cui^ious  fai^ 
is:  irflatsd  =  by  Trocopius '  {a)  wif h  rcfpiiftito 
fchat  fort  oof:  iliperftitioh.'^; When    Rome 
tvas  befieged^  by  the  Goths  ^  and  in  danger 
of  deftrudlion,  a  part  of  the  toiirn-watt 
was  in  a  *  tbttering  condition.    Belifei^jn^ 
propofing  to  fortify  it,  was.oppofedby  th* 
citizens,   affirWing,   that  it  was  guarded 
by  3e  Peter.    Procopius  obfcrves,  thkc  the 
event  anfwered  expedatfdn  ;  ifor  that  the 
Goths,  during^^  a  tedious  £ege;.  never  onco 
attempted  chiat  weak  part.i   He  adds,  than 
the  wall  remained  in;  the  fame  ruinoud 
ftate  at  the  time  of  his  writing.     Hereis^ 
a  curious?  conceit— ^Petec  created  a  tuteltt 

(#)  Biftoria  Gothica,  UUi* 
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deity,  ^\Ae  and  willing  to  countera^  the 
laws  by  which  God  ^governs  the  material 
vorld.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to- 
his  voteries  ?  Only  to  iave  them  five  or 
fifty  pounds  in  rebuilding  the  crazy  part 
of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfident  with  the  regu- 
lar courfe  of  Providence,  to  believe,  as 
many  formerly  did,  that  in  all  doubtful 
cafes  the  Almighty,  when  appealed  to, 
never  fails  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the 
right:  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  ann.  1284,  being  fplit  into  parties^ 
about  two  contending  patriarchs,  the  Em-; 
peror  ordered. a  fire  to  be  made  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  paper  for  eacb 
party  to  be  thrown  into  it;  never  doubt* 
ing,  but  that  God  would  fave  from  the 
fiames  the  paper  given  in  for  the  party 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed.  But,  to  the 
utter  ^ftonifhment  of  all  beholders,  the 
flames  paid  not  the  lead  regard  to  either. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to 
the  trial  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by^fingle 
combat.  Audit  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  iiich  trials  were  common  a- 
mong  many  nations  that  had  no  in- 
JBcrcourfe    one   with    another:,  even    the^ 

eft- 
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enlightened  peo^e  of  lAdofUupt  try  criis^ol 
by  dipping  the  -hand  of  a  fufpetSed  perfon 
in  bailing  oil.  In  cafes  of  doubtful  proaf^ 
liicy  recur  in  the  kingdom  of  Siain^  as  in 
many  other  countries,  to  artificial  proofs. 
One  is  to  walk  barefoot  through  fire.  As. 
the  Siamites  are  accuftomed  to  walk  bare- 
footed, their  foles  become  hard ;  and  thofe 
who  have  ikill  have  a  good  chance  to  e^* 
fcapc  without  burning.  The  art  is  to  fet 
down  their  feet  on  the  fire  with  all  their 
weight,  which  excludes  the  air,  and  pre- 
vents the  fire  from  burning.  Another 
proof  is  by  water.  The  accufer  and  ac- 
cuied  are  thrown  into  a  pond;  and  he 
who  keeps  the  longed  under  water  is  de-. 
clared  to  be  in  the  right.— rSuc|i  imiformi* 
ty  is  there  with  refpedt  even  to  fuperfti-^ 
tious  opinions.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  infix- 
ing that  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and  Aragoa 
ftiould  lay  afide  their  Gothic  liturgy  for 
the  Romifh,  the  matter  was  put  to  trial 
by  fingle  combat;  and  two  champiozl$ 
were  chofen  to  declare  by  vidlory  the  opi^ 
nion  of  God  Almighty.  The  Emperor 
Otho  I.  obferving  the  law-dpdors  to  dif-. 
fer  about  the  right  of  rcprefentatioOi  i?^ 
land-eftates,  appointed  a  dud;   ftlid  th#, 

right 
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right  of  reprefcutation  gain'd  tiie  vidlpry. 
If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  dodrine 
palatable^  it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar 
dcitjr^  who  with  lefs  abfurdity  may  inter- 
pofe  in  behalf,  of  a  favourite  Qpinion,  or 
of  a  favourite  people.  Appian  gravely  re- 
*  ports^  that  M^hen  the  city  of  Rhodes  was 
befieged  by  Mithridates/  a  ftatue  of  the 
goddefs  Ififl  was  feen  to  dart  flames  of  fire 
upon  a  bulky  engine,  raifed  by  the  be- 
fiegers  to  overtop  the  wall. 

Hiflorians  mention  an  incident  that 
happened  in.  the  ifland  Celebes^  founcK 
ed  on  a  belief  of  the  fame  kind  with 
th^t  above  mentioned.  About  two  cen- 
turies ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  fome  Ma- 
hometan mifllonaries  made  their  v^ay  to 
that  iHand.  The  chief  king,  ftruck  with 
the  fear  of  hell  taught  by  both,  aflembled 
a  general  council  j  and  ftretching  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  addrefTed  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  to  the  fupreme  being. 
"  Great  God,  from  thee  I  demand  no- 
"  thing  but  juftice,  and  to  me  thou  oweft 
**  it.  Men  of  different  religions  have 
"  come  to  this  ifland^,  threatening  eternal 
"  punifhment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we 
**  difobey  thy  laws.     What  are  thy  laws? 

Vol.  IV.  K'k  "  Speak, 
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"  Speak,  O  my  Godi  who  art  the  aiSthor 
*^  of  nature:  thou  knoweft  the  bottom  of 
*^  our  hearts,  and  that  we  can  nicver  in- 
*'  tentionally  difobey  thee.  But  if  it  be 
*'^  unworthy  of  thy  effencc  to  employ 
*'  the  language  of  men,  I  call  upon  my 
**  whole  people,  the  fun  which  gives  me 
•*  light,  the,  earth  which  bears  me,  the 
-*  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire,  and 
*^  upon  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for 
"  me,  that  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart 
**  I  wifh  to  know  thy  will ;  and  this  day 
"  I  declare,  that  I  will  acknowledge  as  the 
*'  depofitarics  of  thy  oracles,  the  firft  mi- 
**  nifters  of  either  religion  that  fliall  land 
*^  on  this  iftand.'^ 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that 
certain  ceremonies  will  protedV  one  from 
Hlifchi'e^.  In  the  daf k  ages  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  the  figning  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 
was  held  not  only  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to  in- 
fpire  refolution  for  Ibpporting  trials  and 
calamities :  for  which  reafon  no  Chriftian 
in  thofe  days  undertook  any  thing  of  mo- 
ment, till  he  had  tifed  that  ceremony.  It 
was   firmly   believed   in  France,    that  a 

^oia 
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gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  hurig  from 
the  neck,  was  a  protcdlion  againft  all  dif** 
eafts :  and  we  find  accordingly  a  hole  in 
every  remaining  coin  of  that  king,  for 
fixing  it  to  a  ribband.  In  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIIL  of  France^  the  three  e- 
ftates,  ann.  1484,  fapplicated  his  Majefty^ 
that .  he  would  no  longer  defer  the  being 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  favour 
of  Heaven  was  vifibly  connedted  with  that 
ceremony.  They  af&rmed,  that  his  grands 
father  Charles  VII.  never  profpered  till  he 
was  anointed  ;  and  that  Heaven  afterward 
fought  on  his  fide,  till  the  Englifli  were 
expelled  out  of  his  kingdom  *.     The  high 

altaf 

*  That  ridiculous  ceremony  is  kept  up  to  this 
day:  ftich  power  has  cuftom.  Take  the  following 
fample  of  it;  «  The  Grand  Prior  of  St  Remi  opens 
*«  the  holy  phial,  and  gives  it  to  the  Archbi(hop,who 
•«  with  a  golden  needle  takes  fome  of  the  precious^ 
^*  oil,  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  which 
«*  he  mixes  with  confecrated  ointment,  'f  he  King 
«<  then  proftrates  himfelf  before  the  altar  on  a  vio- 
««  let-coloured  carpet,  embroldet-ed  with  fleurs  At 
«^  lys,  while  they  pray.  Then  the  King  rifes,  and 
•«  the  Archbifhop  anoints  him  on  the  crown  of-  thfc 
*<  head,  on  the  ftomach,  on  the  two  elbows,  and 
•<  on  the  joints  of  the  arms.  After  the  feveral  a- 
«<  nointings,  the  Ai'ehbifliop  of  Rheims,  the  Bifhoj^ 
K  k  2  *'  of 
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altar  of  St  Margaret's  church  in  the  ifland 
of  Icolmkill,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of 
blue  marble  finely  veined ;  which  has  fuf- 
fered  from  a  fupcrftitious  conceit^  that  the 
fmalleft  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  fhip  from 
finking.  It  has  accordingly  been  carried  otf 
piece- meal ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce 
enough  left  to  make  an  experipaeiit.  In 
the  Sadder,  certain  prayers  are  enjoined 
when  one  fnepzes  or  piiTes,  in  order  to 
chafe  away  the  devil.  Cart-wheels  in 
Liibon,  are  compofed  of  two  clumfy 
boards  nailed  together  in  a  circular  form. 
Tho'  the  noife  is  intolerable,  the  axles 
are  never  greafed;  the  noife,  fay  they, 
frightens  the  devil  from  hurting  their 
oxen. 

Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  car- 
ried, as  to  found  a  belief,  that  the  devil 
by  magic  can  control  the  courfe  of  Provi- 
dence. A  Greek  bifhop  having  dreamed 
that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed  by  magip, 

*<  of  Laon  and  Beauvais  clofe  the  openings  of  the 
^*  ihirt ;  the  High  Chamberlain  puts  on  the  tunic 
'<  and  the  royal  mantle ;  the  King  then  kneels  a- 
<^  gain,  and  is  anointed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands*** 
Is  this  farce  lefs  ludicrous  than  that  of  an  En^ilk 
King  curing  the  King's  evil  with  a  touch  ? 

the 
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the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  fon  were 
condemned  to  die,  without  the  leaft  evi- 
dence but  the  dream*     Montefquieu  col- 
k<9t8  a  number  of  circiimftances,  each  of 
which,     tho*    all   extremely   improbable, 
ought  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  in 
order  to  prove  the  crime  {a).     The  Em- 
peror Theodore  Lafcaris,   imagining  ma- 
gic to  be  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper,   put 
the  perlons  fufpedled  to  the  trial  of  hold- 
ing a  red-hot  iron  without  being  burnt. 
In '  the  capitularies   of  Charlemagne,    in 
the  canons  of  feveral  councils,   and  in  the 
ancient  laws  of  Norway,   punifhments  are 
enadled   againft   thofe  who   are  fuppofed 
able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed  Tempejiarii. 
During  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
there  was  in  the  court  of  Fiance  a  jumble 
of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  debauche- 
ry,   fuperftition,    and  Atheifm.     It   was 
common   to  take  the  refemblance  of  ene* 
mies  in  wax,  in  order  to  torment  them  by 
roafting   the   figure  at   a    flow   fire,    and 
pricking  it  with   needles.     If  an  enemy 
happened  in  one  inflance  of  a  thoufand  to 
pine  and  die,  tlie  charm  was  eftablifhed 
for  ever.     Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  £0 

(«)  L*Efprit  des  loix,  lib.  12.  ch.  5, 

univerfally 
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univerfally  believed  in  England,  that  in 
a  preamble  to  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII, 
ann.  1511,  it  is  fet  forth,  "  That  fmiths, 
weavers,  and  women,  boldly  take  upon 
them  great  cures,  in  which  they  pardy 
ufe  forcery  and  witchcraft/V  The  firft 
printers,  who  were  Germans,  having  car- 
ried their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt 
alive  as  forcerers ;  and  did  not  efcape  pu- 
nifliment  but  by  a  precipitate .  flight.  It 
had  indeed  much  the  appearance  of  for- 
cery, that  a  man  could  write  fo  many 
copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighted  var 
nation. 

Superftition  flou^riflies  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  difmay*     During  the  civil    wars 
of  France  and  of  England,  fuperftition  was 
carried  to   extravagance.     Every  one  be- 
lieved .  in  magic,  charms,  fpells,   forcery, 
witchcraft,  &c.     The  mod   abfurd    tales 
paft  current  as  gofpel  truths.     Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Beaufort,  who  was   faid  to  have 
made  a  compad  with  the  devil,    to  pro- 
cure  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  her  lover. 
This  ridiculous  ftory  was  believed  through 
all  France ;    and  is  reported  as  a  truth  by 

the 
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the  Duke  de  Stilly.  'Mud  not  fuperftition 
have  been  at  a  high  pitch,  when  that  great 
inaa  was  infedled  with  it  ?  James  Howel; 
eminent  fop  knowledge  and  for  the  figure 
he  made  during  the  civil  wars  of  England',' 
relates  as  an  undoubted  truth  an  abfurd 
fidlion  concerning  the  town  of  Hamclen,' 
that  th'e  devil  *i^ith  d  bagpipe  enticed  all 
the  rats  out"  of  the  town^'  and  drowned 
them  in  a  lake;  and  becaufe^ his  promifed 
jreward  was  denied,  th^t^  he  made  the 
children  fiiffer  the  fame  fate.  Upon* 
a  manufcript  doub<ing  of  the  exiftence 
of  witches,  'he  observes,  *' that  there  are 
**  fome  men  ol^  a  mere  niigative  •  genius,' 
**  who  crofs  and  puzzle  the  cleiareft 
-•  truths  with  their  hut^  yet^  if:  they  will 
♦^  flap  the  lit  in  truth's  teeth,  tho*  (he? 
•^  vifibly  (lands  before  theii-  fac6  with* 
^*  out  any  vizard.  Such  perverfe  crofs- 
^-  jgrainM  fpirits  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
*'  by  arguments,  but  palpable  proofs :  as 
**  if  one  deny  that  the  fire  bums,  or  that 
•'  he  hath  a  nofe  on  his  face.  There  is  no 
♦*  way  to  deal  with  him,  but  to  pull  hiat 
^*  by  the  tip  of  the  one  aiid  put  his  finger 
♦*  into  the  other.*' 

^    In  an  age  of  fuperftition,  men  of  the 

greateft 
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greawft  judgement  are  infe6led^  in  aflf  ca- 
Hghtened  age,  fuperftition  is  confined  a*- 
^ong  the  vulgar.  Would  one  in^agine 
that  the  great  Louis  of  France  is  an  ex-» 
ception.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his 
vanity  or  his  fuperftition  was  the  moft  e- 
xninent.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was 
his  favourite  and  his  moft  fucfcefsful  gene- 
ral. In  order  to  throw  the  Duke  out  of 
favour,  his  tivals  accufed  hira  of  having  a 
compa<a,with  the  devil.  T^he  King  per- 
jnitted  him  to  be  treated  with  great  bru- 
tality, on  evidence  no  lefs  foolifh  and  ab- 
fqrd^  than  that  on  which  old  women  wer? 
fome  time  ago  condemned  as  witches. 

There  ai?«  many  examples  of  the,  attri- 
buting extraordinary  virtue  to  certain 
things,  in  themfelves  of  no :  fignificancy* 
The  Hungarians  were  poffeffed  of  agplden 
crown,  fent  from  heaven  with  the  peculiar 
virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  beftowing  upon 
the  perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title 
to  be  their  king. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  effort  of  ab^ 
furd  fuperftition,  is  a  perfuaf^op,  that  x>ne 
may  control  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by 
making  a  downright  bargain  with  God 
Almighty  to  receive  from  him  ^uid  pro 

quo. 
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quo.  A  iierd  of  T^artars  in  Siberia,  namdd 
by  the  Ruffians  Barannnjkot^  have  in  every 
hut  a  wooden  idol  abdut  eighteen  inches 
high  ;  to  which  thejr  addrefs  their  prayers 
for  plenty  of  game  in  hunting,  promifin^ 
it,  if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or  a  new . 
bonnet:  a  fort  of  bargain  abuiidantly 
brutifh ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere 
lavages,  than  what  is  made  with  the  Vir* 
gin  Mary  by  enlightened  Roman  Gatho-r 
lies ;  who,  upon  condition  of  her  relien 
ving  them  from  diftrefs,  promife  her  a 
waxen  taper  to  bum  on  her  altar.  Phi^ 
HpIL  of  Spain  made  a  vow,  that,  upoo 
condition  of  gaining  the  battle  of  St  Quin-^ 
tin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery  of  E(^ 
curial ;  as  if  an  eftablifliment  for  fome  idle 
monks,  could  be  a  motive  with  th«  great 
God  to  vary  the  colirfe  of  his  Providence*. 

*  Having  gained  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  on  the  * 
feftival  of  St  Laurence,  PhiKp  reckoned  himfelf  ob* 
liged  to  the  faint  for  this  victory,  as  much  as  to  God 
Almighty^  9nd  accordingly,  he  not  only  built  the : 
xnonafiery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a  church  for  the 
faint  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one  roof: 
and  what  is  not  a  little  ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built 
in  refcmblancc  of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  the  infirumeat  pf  Laurenc&'s  mar* 
lyrdppi.    ^ 

Vot.  IV.  LI  Befide 
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Bcfide  the  abfurdity  of  thinkiftg  tiiat  fndfx 
▼OW6  can  have  the  effedl  ta  alter  the  ^fta^- 
blifhed  laws  of  Providence;  they  betray  a 
moft  contemptible  notion  of  the  Deity,  as 
if  his  favours,  like  a  hprfe  or  a  cow,  could 
be  purchafed  with  money-. 

.  But  however  loofe  and  dbjointed  events 
appear  to  the  ignorant,  when  viewcid  as 
paft  or  as  paffing ;  future  events  take  on 
a  very  different  appearance.  The  do(9:ririe 
of  progncftics,  is  evidently  foupded  i^pqa 
a  fuppofition  that  future  events  are  unal- 
terably fixed ;  for  otherwife  that  dodlrine 
would  appear  abfurd,  even  to  the  igno- 
rant. No  bias  in  human  nature  has 
greater  influence,  than  curiofity  about  fu- 
turity; which  in  dark  ages  governs:  with- 
out control :  men  with  no  lefs  foUy  tiiai^ 
induftry  have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea, 
the  air,  and  ?ven  the  ftars,  for  prognoftics 
of  future  events.  Th?  Greeks  had  th?iir 
oracles,  the  Ropians  their  augurs,  and  all 
the  world  their  omens.  The  Grecian  ora- 
cles and  the  Roman  auguries,  are  evident- 
ly built  upon  their  belief  of  tutelar  deities  j 
gnd  the  numberlefs  omens  that  influence 
weak  people  in  every  country,  feem  to  reft 

upon 
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upon  the  fame  foundation  *^  Ancient  hi-^ 
fUaies  are  (lufied  with  omens,  prodigies^  and 
prognoftics :  Livy  overflows  with  fooleries 
to£  thatrkind.  Endlefs  are  the  adverfe  omens 
reported  by  Appiau  of  Alexandria^  chat 
are  iaid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  de^ 
fcajt  of  Crafliis  by  the  Parthians ;  and  no 
fewer  in  number  are  thofe  which  happen- 
ed at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian^ 
if  we  l^elieve  Spartianus^  Lampridiias^ 
with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens 
which  prognofticated  that  Alexttftdef  Sc- 
verus  would  be  Em^jpror:  he  was  bora 
the  fame  day  on  which  Alexander  the 
Great  died:  hp  was  brought  forth  in  a^ 
temple  dedidated  to  Alexander  the  Great : 
he  was  1  named  Alnander;  and  un  old  wo- 
man gave  to  his  mother^  a  pigeon's  egg  of 
a  purple  colauf  produced  on  his  birthday* 
A  comet  is  an  infallible  prognollic  of  the 
....         i    '   :  - 

*  It  is  no  wonder  tha^  the  Romaics  Wcire  fupcrfti-  . 
tiouuy  addiaed  to  omens  and  auguries :  like  mere 
favagesj  they  put  rio'Valtre  tipod  ahy  fcicbc^  but' 
timo^':^t^'r  aiid/foi*  fbat  teafon,  tiUj  bahiflicd  * 
all  f bilpfopbers,    as    wfflef?  jPf^^eiD^rs^  qi   fqcKcy.  ; 
Thus,  that  nation,  fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war, 
furrpqcjcrcd  themfclves^  blindly  to  fuperftitipn^  aiKl 
became  daves  to  imaginary  gyijs,     Eyen  thc^  sxaveil  ; 
biftorians  were  deeply  tainted  with  that  difeafe. 

'    •    "^  L  1  a  death 
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death  of  a  king.      But  of  what  king? 
Why,  of  the  king  who  dies  next.     Soeto* 
nitta*  with  the  falemnity  of  a  pulpit^-in^ 
Ariii^or^  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  the 
Eokperor  Claudius  was  pKdidted  by  a  co-^ 
n>et ;  and  «of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a 
tower  during  an  earthquake  *.*  Such  o- 
pintons,^  having  a  foundation  in  om*  i^** 
(ure,  take  faft  hold  of  the  mind,  when  eti^ 
vigorated  ,by  educaticra  and  example.     £- 
yen  philofophy  is  not  fufficient  to  eradi*' 
cate  thtm  but  by  fl&w  degrees :  wltaeft 
Tacitus,  the  moft  profound  of  all  hifto«' 
rians^  who  camiot.  forbear  to  uiher  in  the 
deajth  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  fooliih 
aoranut  of  a  Orange  tmknown  bird  appear^ 
if)g  at  that  time.     He  indeed,  with  decent 
reierve,  mentions  it  only  as  afaxfi .  report^ 
ed  by  dthiei»;i  biicfrofla  the  glow  ^f  his 
narrattye  it  is  evideati  tlmt  the  ftory  ha4 
made   an   impreflion   upon   him.     When 
Ohofandef  wrote  his  military  inftitutions, 
which  was  in  the  fourth  century,  the  in- 
trails  of  an  animal  facrificed  were  ilill  ex- 
pended on  as  a  prognoftic  of  good  or  bad 

*  Oliarlemagne,  tho*  an  eminent  aftronomer  for 
hh  xlmt^  tras'  afraid  of  tfdihetft  ^sd  jstUpfes. '     ^ 

fonune* 
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fortuae.  And  m  chap.  15*  ke  endeayoars 
to  account  for  the  misfortunes  that  fome^ 
tomes  hsq;>pened  after  the  moft  favourable 
progooftke;.  laying  the  Maoie^  not  upon 
the  progooftic^  but  upob  ibme  crois  acciP- 
dent  that  was  not  forefeen  by  t;he  tutidat 
deity.  The  ancient  Germans  drew  many 
of  thei^  omens  from  horfes :  '^  Propriom 
**  geati^i  tquomm  prefagia  ac  monituS 
'*  experiri*  Pubiice  aiu«tur  iiidem  nemo<^ 
*^  ribus  ac  locis^  ca;ndide|  et  nuUo  mortali 
^-  tipene  contadi,  quos  pre01>s  facro  cnr^^ 
"  m,  iacerdosi  ec  rex,  ^el  prioceps  civi«* 
*/  tatisy  iComtfiantur^  hiaokufque  ac  im 
**  mitvs  obCbrTtnt.  Ndc  ulli  aufpickx  ma^ 
^Vjor  fides,  noniblum  apud  plebem,  fed 
*V  2^1^  proccres^  apud  facendotes  *  {d).^\ 
Thdre  is  fcaroe  a  diing  ieen  or  imagiiied; 

#  cc  jt  is  peculiar  to  that  ^opk,  io  deduce  omf  ns 
^  and  prcfagcs  from  horfes.  Thefc  animals  are 
*^  maintained  at  the  piiblic-ex^^eBC^^  .in  groves  and 
'^foreft8»  and  are  not  aUowedH)  t|e  poUmed  witlx 
«  aof  worl^for  tbe  ufe  of  |nan  ^  4)uf  l»eiog  f  okcd  iaj 
^  theiacred  chaript,  the  pri^ft^/and  the  king^^  or. 
";^chicf  of  the  ftate,  attend  t^i^m^  .^nd  carcfvUy -qJk 
•*  ftrve  their  neighings.  The  grcateft  fa^th  is  ^en 
<<  to  this  method  of  auguiy^  ^oth  ainon^ihe  ^ul§ar 
"  and' the  nobles.'' 

{a)  Tacitus  De  mortt>os  G^rmaaonim^  eap.^o. 

/.  :.   :.    '\  but 
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bttt  what  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafca* 
con&der  as  a  prognodit  of  fbme  future  e^ 
venti  The  Hirtdows  Ptly  on  tjie  augury 
of  birds,'  prectfefy  as- ttie  old  Romans  did; 
Tho'  there  is  noit  tfee  flighteft  ^jprobabUittyi 
thiat  an  impending  *  misfortune  wa4  eiet 
prevented  by  fdch  prognoftics ;  yet  thri 
defire  of  knowing  future  events  i^  fo  dcej!)- 
ly  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  omens  will 
always  prevail  among  tbevulgai^,!  in  fpitg 
of  the  cleared  light  of  philofophy  *. 
•  .  Withrefpc<9t  to  prophecies  in  particular, 
ebe  apojogy  may  be  m^ade  for  them,  that 
BOi  other  prognodiic  of  futuriiry  is  lefs  apt 
^  ta'AxmilbhieC  What  Procopius  {a)  ob- 
fervesT  of  the  -Sybilline  oracl^s,^  is  equally 
^ppUcable  to  all  prophecies,  ^  That  it  is 
**  above  the  iagadty  of  nxantov  explain 
"  any  of  them  before  the  event  happen^ 
** -Matters  are  thcrp  handled,  riot  in  any 

1  *  lis  it  BOt  moitifying  to  human  pride,  that  a* 
great  philofopher  [;Bacon2  fhould  think  like  the  vnl* 
gar  upon  this  Aibjeft?  '  With  refpcft  to  rejoicings 
in  London  upon  Hhe  marriage  of  ihi  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England' to  James  TV.  of  Scotland/ 
he  faj^s,  <<  not  from  any  affection  to  the  Scots,  but' 
*^  from  a  fectret  InftihA  and  inrpiration  of  the  aiU 
"  vantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  match.** 

C^  Gothica  Hijft<^ts^  lib.  i*^    : 

"  order. 
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"  order,  nor  in  a  continued  difcourfe : 
"but  after,  mentioning  the  diftrefles  of 
"  Africa,  for  .example,  they  give  a  flight 
"  touch  at  the  I^rfians,  the  Rpmans,  the 
^*  AjQTyrians;  then  retvrning  to  the  Rb- 
*'  mans,  they  fall  fla^p-dafii  upon  the  ca- 
^f  tlamities  of  Britain.*'  A  curious  example 
of  tBis  obfcrvation,  is  a  book-  of  prophe- 
ci«  compofed  ifi  Scotland  by  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas :  the 
Rhymer^  becaufe  the  book  is  in, rhyme; 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Cicero  reports,  that 
a  I'pedlre  appeared  to  Cicero^s  nurfe,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  would  become  a 
great  fupport  to  the  Roman  ftate ;  and 
moft  innocently  he  makes  the  following 
refledion,  **  1  his  might  have  pafled  for 
**  an  idle  tale,  had  not  Cicero  demonftra- 
**  ted  the  truth  of  the  predidion/*  At 
that  rate,  if  a  predidlion  happen  to  prove 
true,  it  is  a  real  prophecy  ;  if  otherwife,  it 
is  an  idle  tale.  There  have  been  prophecies 
not  altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sy- 
bitline  oracles.  Napier,  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  found  the  day  of  judgement 
to  be  predi<fted  in  the:  Revelation ;  and 
named  the  very  day,  which  unfortunately 
Jie  furvived.  He  ijiade  another  ^redic- 
-  tioq, 
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tion,  but  prtidentlj^  named  a  day  (6  di- 
itaat  as  to  be  in  no  hazard  of  blufhinga 
fccond  time,  Mithel  StiM^^  a  German 
clergyman,  fpcnt  moft  of  his  Kfe  in  at- 
te^mpting  tb  difcover  the  day  of  judge- 
ment;  and  at  laft  anndcrnced  to  his  pa- 
rHhio]!iers,  that  it  would  hs^ppen  vrichih  a 
year.  The  paiifliioners,  refolving  to'  mabe 
the  beft  of  a  bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time 
merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up  prcjvi- 
fions  for  another  year ;  and  fo  nice  was 
their  computation,  as  at  the -end  of  the 
year  to  have  not  a  morfel  remaining,  ei- 
ther of  food  or  of  induftry;  -The  famous 
Jurieu  lus  flaewn  great  ingenuity  in  ex- 
plaining prophecies  j  of  which  take  the 
following  inftance.  in  his  book,  intitled 
Accmpltfhment  of  tfje  praphecics^  he  demon* 
ftrates,  that  the  beaft  in  thq  Apocalypfc, 
which  held  th^pocuium  aureuni  plmm  (A(^ 
fninationum\  is  the  Pope ;  and  his  reafoa 
is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thcfe  four  La- 
tin words  compofe  the  word  papa ;  a  very 
lingular  prophecy  indeed,  that  is  a  pro* 
phecy  in  Latin,  but  in  no  othe;:  la»guagc. 
The  candid  reader  will  uad^m,  that  fuch 
prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour  *»d 
*  <*  The  golden  cupfidl  of  abomiaadot*.* 


tend 
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ttnd  ta  afccf  taia  the  trudt  of  hU  mi^Qt 
£dl  not  under  the  for^^iog  reafoning;  for 
they  cio  not  anticipeite  futiirity,  by  pixxiu^ 
cing  foreknowledge  of  fotuire  cvecits.  They 
were  not  underftood  till  our  Saviour  ap* 
peared  among  men;  and  then  they  were 
ckarly  itinderftood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperilition  in  its  va«- 
rious  0iodea«  In  dark  times^  it  was  be^ 
Ikved  nniverfally,  that  by  certain  forms 
and  invocatioos^  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future  e« 
vents,  A  lottery  in  Florence^  gainful  to 
the  government  ainl  ruinous  to  the  people, 
gives  great  icope  to  fuperflition.  A  man 
who  purpofes  to  purcha£?  tickets^  mull  faft 
^and  thirty  hours,  muft  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater  NollerSi 
mud  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  muft 
not  go  to  bed,  mud  continue  in  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  and  to  faints,  till  fome  propi* 
tious  faint  appear  and  declare  the  numbers 
that  are  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  man,  fa- 
tigued with  fading,  praying,  and  expefta- 
tion,  fialls  afleep.  Occupied  with  thft 
thoughts  he  had  when  awake,  he  dreams 
that  a  fatnt  appears,  and  mentions  the 
lucky  nt^mbers.    If  he  be  difappointed,  he 

Vol,  IV.  Mm  is 
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is  vexed  at  his  want  of  memory ;  but  trufts 
in  the  Taint  as  an  infallible  oracle.  Again 
he  falls  afleep^  again  fees  a  yifion,  and  a^ 
gain  is  difappointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days^  which  were 
fo  much  relyM  on  as  even  to  be  marked  in 
tthe  Greek  and  Roman  calendars^  make  an 
appendix  to  prophecies.  The  Tartars  ne- 
ver undertake  any  thing  of  moment  on  a 
Wednefday,  being  held  by  them  unlucky. 
The  Nogayan  Tartars  hold  every  thirteenth 
year  to  be  unlucky :  they  will  not  even 
wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it 
would  be  their  death  ;  and  they  maintain, 
that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  returned 
who  went  upon  an  expedition  in  one  of 
thefe  years.  They  pafs  that  time  in  fail- 
ing and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  mar-^ 
ry.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have 
days  fortunate  and  unfortunate  with  r?r 
fpe6l  to  the  birth  of  children :  they  deftroy 
without  mercy  every  child  that  is  born  oji 
an  unfortunate  day. 

There  are  unlucky  names  as  well  as  un* 
lucky  days.  Julien  Cardinal  de  Medicis, 
chofen  Pope,  was  inclined  to  keep  his  own 
name.  But  it  being  obferved  to  him  by  the 
jcardinals,  fays  Guichardin,  th^t  the  popes 

who 
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\^ho  retained  tbeir  own  name  had  all  of 
them  died  within  the  year,  he  took  thei 
iiame  of  Clement^  and  was  Clement  VIL 
As  John  wa&  held  an  unlucky  name  for  a 
kingf  John  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
was  perfuaded  to  change  his  name  into 
Robert  J  and  he  was  Robert  IIL 
.    I  clofe  this  important  article  with  a  re- 
fledlion  that  will  nlak?  an  itnpreffion  upon 
every  rational  perfon.     The  knowledge  of 
future  events^  as  far  as  it  tends  to  influV 
ence  our  condudl^  is  inconfiftent  with  a 
ftate  of  a^ivity,  fuch  as  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  man  in  this  life^     It  would  de-* 
prive  him  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  leave 
him  nothing  to  deliberate  upon,  nor  any 
end  to  profecute.     In  a  *r6rd,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  his  activity,  and  reduce  him 
to  be  merely  a  paffive  being.    Providence 
therefore  has  wifely  drawn  a  veil  over  fu-*- 
ture  events,  affording  us  no  light  for  pry* 
ing  into  them  but  fagacity  and  experi-" 
cnce. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefb  ab- 
furd  opinions  about  the  eondudl  of  Provi- 
dence, that  have  prevailed  among  Chri- 
ftians,  and  flill  prevail  among  fome  of 
them.  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd  have 
Mm  2  prevailed 
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previa^led  about  fpeculadv^  poii:»:s«     I  con- 
iine  my felf  to  one  cm-  two  inftances ;  for  to 
make  a  complete  lift  would  require  a  vo- 
lume.    The  firft  1  (hall  mention,  and  the 
mod  noted,  is  tranfubftantiaticm ;  a  doc^ 
tiitje  in  which  it  is  aflerted,  firft,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facraiBent  are  iron* 
▼trtcd  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  next,  that  his  body  and  blood  ex- 
ifts  wholly  and  entirely  in  every  particular 
facrament  adminiftered   in   th«  Chriftian 
world  even  at  the  fame  ioftant  of  tiaie« 
This  article  of  faith,  tho'  it  has  not  the 
leaft   influence  on   pradlice,   is   reckoned 
fo  cflTential  to  falvation,  as  to  be  [^aced  a- 
bove  every  moral  duty.     The  following 
text  is  appealed  to  as  its  iele  foundation^ 
**  And  as   they  were  eating,  Jefus  todc 
**  bread,  and  blefled  it>  and  brake  it,  and 
**  gave  it  to  the  difciples,  and  faid,  Take, 
**  eat;  this  is  my  body.     And  he  took 
**  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it 
"  to  them,   faying,   Drink  ye  all  of  it: 
"  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tefta- 
•*  ment,  which  is  ihed  for  many  for  the 
**  remiffion  of  fins.     But  I  fay  unto  yoq, 
**  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
^  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 

♦•it 
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"  it  new  with  70U  in  niy  Father's  fcing* 
**  dom  (^)/'  That  this  is  a  metaphor, 
muft  ftrike  every  one :  the  paffage  cannot 
even  bear  a  literal  meaning,  confidering 
the  final  clanfe ;  for  furely  the  moft  zea- 
lous Roman  Catholic  believes  not,  that 
Chtiftians  arc  to  drink  new-  wine  with 
their  Saviour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  fb  much  as  in- 
finuated,  that  there  was  here  any  miracu- 
lous tranfubftantiation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour J  nor  is  it  infinuated,  that  the  a- 
poftles  believed  they  were  eating  the  flefli 
of  their  matter,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
St  John,  the  favourite  apoftle,  mentions 
not  a  word  of  this  ceremony,  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  he 
imagined  it  an  ellential  article  of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  were 
dearly  expreffed  in  this  text,  yet  men  of 
nnderftanding  will  be  loth  to  admit  a 
meaning  that  contradids  their  five  fenfes. 
They  will  refledt,  that  no  man  now  living 
eirer  faw  the  original  books  of  the  New 
Teftamentj  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the 


{a)  St  Matthew,  xxvi.  26.  &c. 
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editiops  wc  have^  are  copied  diredly  fh)m 
the  originals.     Every  remove  from  them 
is    liable    to    errors,    which   may   juftly 
create  a  fufpicion  of  texts  that  contradiA 
reafoa  and  common  fenfe.     Add,  that  the 
biilk  of  Chrillians  have  not  even  a  copy 
from  the  original  to  build  their  faith  up- 
on }  but  only  a  tranflation  into  another 
language.     But  the  fecond  branch  of  this 
article  is  obvious  to  a  dill  ftronger  objec- 
tion than  of  its  contradidting  our  fenfes : 
it  is  a  dired  inconfiftence,  as  we  cannot 
even  conceive  it  poffible  that  the  fame  bc^- 
dy  or  thing  can  be  in  two  different  places 
at  the  fame  time.  « 

And  this  leads  to  what  chiefly  deter- 
mined me  to  feled  that  indance.  God 
and  nature  have  bellowed  upon  us  the  fa- 
culty of  reafon,  for  didinguifhing  truth 
from  falfehood.  If  by  reafoning  with 
candor  and  impartiality,  we  diicover  a 
propofition  to  be  true  or  f^lfe,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  remain  indifferent ;  we  muft 
judge,  and  our  belief  muft  be  regulated 
by  our  judgement.  I  fay  more,  to  judge 
is  a  duty  we  owe  our  Maker;  for  to  wha* 
purpofe  has  he  beftow'd  reafon  upon 
us,  but  in  order  to  dire<A  our  judge- 
ment i 
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xnent  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it  as  an  intuitive  truth,  that  God 
•will  never  impofe  any  belief  on  us,  con- 
tradidory,  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to 
our  fenfes. 

The  following  objedlion  however  will 
perhaps  relifli  more  with  people  of  plain 
underftanding.  Tranfubftantiation  is  a 
very  extraordinary  miracle,  reiterated  every 
day.  and  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  by 
priefts  not  always  remarkable  either  for 
piety  or  for  morality.  Now  I  demand  an 
anfwer  to  the  following  plain  queftion: 
To  what  good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch 
^a  profufion  of  miracles  fubftrvient  ?  I 
fee  none.  But  I  difcovcr  a  very  bad  one, 
if  they  have  any  influence  j  which  is, 
that  they  accuftom  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even 
the  grofTcft  favages  are  ever  guilty^  of: 
ibme  of  thefe  indeed  devour  the  flefh  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  none  of  ttiem  the  flefti 
of  their  friends,  efpecially  of  their  greateft 
friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  people  of 
thnt  religion,  1  am  confident,  that  this 
(uppofed  miracle  has  no  influence  what«- 
?ver    upon    th^ir    manners ;    to    ine    it 

appears 
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appears  impoOible  for  any  man  (eriacifiy 
to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine  ioied 
at  the  Lord's  fupper,  i$  a^uaily  cosbverted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviow. 
The  Romifh  church  requires  the  belirf  of 
tranfubflantiation  ;  and  a  zealous  Catho- 
lic, out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks  he  be- 
lieves it.  Convince  once  a  man  that  ial* 
vation  depends  on  belief,  and  he  will  be- 
lieve any  thing ;  that  is,  he  will  imagine 
that  he  believes :  Credo  quia  imp^^ik  ^  *• 

That 

•  A  traveller  defcriWng  the  Virgio  Masry'l  honj^ 
zt  Lorctto,  has  the  following  refteftion,  <«  When 
^«  there  arc  fo  many  faints  endued  with  fuch  mira- 
•*  culqus  powers,  fo  many  relics,  and  fo  many  im- 
«•  pregnated  wfeH^,  each  of  them  able  to  cure'  the 
•<  moft  dangerous  difeafes  •,  one  would  wonder^ 
♦«  that  phyficians  could  live  there,  or  others  die. 
*«  But  people  die  here  as  elfcwherc  ;  and  cvca 
<*  churchmen,  who  preach  upon  the  miracles 
<*  wrought  by  relicsi  grow  fick  and  dac  like  other 
"  men.**  It  is  one  thing  to  beBeve :  it  is  anolbjer  thing 
to  fancy  that  we  believe.  In  the  year  1666  a  Jew 
named  Sabatai  Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  true  MeiEah,  and  was  Acknowledged 
to  be  fo  by  many.  The  Grand  Signiofi  for  proof 
•ofi  his  miffion,  infifted  for  a  minicle-,  propofiof 
that  he  ftiould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark  to  be  ihot 
^t,  and  promifing  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Mef-» 
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That  oar  firft  reformers,  who  \(rere  prone 
to  diflfer  from  the  Romifli  faith,  fhould  ad- 
opt this  do6trine,  Ihows  the  fupreme  in-* 
fluence  of  fuperlUtion.  The  Lutherans 
had  not  even  the  excufe  of  inattention! 
after  feribus  examination,  they  added  one 
ibfurdity  more ;  teaching,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  converted  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain 
bread  and  wine  as  at  firft ;  which  is  term-' 
ed  by  them  conjubjiantiation.  I  am  per- 
ihaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  man 
6f  ?hem  harbours  fuch  a  thought. 

•  Many  perfons,  impenetrable  by  a  fe- 
rious  argument,  can  difcovcr  falfehood 
when  put  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  re- 
quires, I  ain  fenfible,  a  very  delicate  hand 
to  attack  a  grave  fubjedl  with  ridicule  as  a 
teft  of  truth ;  and  for  that  reafbn,  1  forbear 
to  oflPer  any  thing  of  my  own.     But  I  will 

£ah,  if  he  remained  tinwounded.     Sabatai,  decli- 
ning the  trial,  turned  Mahometan  to  fave  his  lifew 
But  obferve  the  blindnefs  of  fuperftition  :  tho'  Sa-- ' 
batai  was  fcen  every  day  walking  the  ftreets  of  Con- 
ftantinople  in  the  Turkiih  habit,  many  Jews  infifted  . 
that  the  true  Sabatai  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  lea- 
tmg  only  behind  Mm  his  ihadow)  and  probaUy  ' 
they  moft  pioufly  fa,acied  that  they.Wicved  fo. 

Vol.  IV.  N  n  fee 
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fet  before  ♦my  readers  fome  excerpts  from 
a  book  of  abfolute  authority  with  Ramaa 
Catholics,  Tho*  .  tranfubftantiation  be 
there  handled  in  the  moft  &rious  man-: 
ner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  punfli- 
lios  that .  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  in 
my  judgement;  it  is  happily  contrived  to 
give  it  a  moft  ridijculous  appearance.  The 
book  is  the  Roman  Mifl^l,.  frpm  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  tranflation.  ; 

.  *•  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the.mattei:^ 
"  in  the  form,  in  the  minifter^  or  in  the 
**  a6lion.  Firft,  in  the  matter.  If  the, 
**  bread  be  uot  of  wheat,  or  if  there  be 
**  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain  that 
"  it  cannot  be  called  wheat-bread,  or  if 
"  any  way  corrupted,  it  does  not  make  a^ 
*^  facrament.  If  it  be  made  ^with  refer 
*^  water,  or  any  other  diftilled  Water,  it  is 
"  doubtful  whether  it  make  a  facrament;* 
**  or  not.  Tho'  corruption  have  begun, 
"  or  tho'  it  be  leavened,  it  mak?s  a  facra- 
**  ment,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievouf- 
•My. 

"  If  the  cekbrator,  before  confecration, 
**  obferve  that  the  hoft  is'  corrupted,  or 
**  is  not  of  wheat,  he  muft  take  another 
"  hoft :  if  after  confecration,  he  muft  ftill 

"  take 
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•*  take  another  and  fwallow  it,  after  which 
•*  he  muft  alfo  fwallow  the  firft,  or  give 


iC 


it  to  another,  or  prefcrve  it  in  feme 
•*  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  have 
•*  IwalloWed  the  firft  before  obferving  its 
•*  defedls,  he  muft  neverthelefs  fwallow 
*^  alfo  the  perfeA  hoft ;  becaufe  the  pre- 
"  cept  about  the  perfedlion  of  the  facra- 
**  ment,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  o^ 
**  taking  it  fafting.  If  the  confecrated 
**  hoft  difappear  by  an  accident,  as  by 
^  wind,  by  a  miracle,  or  by  fome  ani- 
**  mal,  another  muft  be  confecrated. 

**  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid, 
**  or  made  of  unripe  grapes,  or  be  mixed 
•*  with  fo  much  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine, 
•*  it  is  no  facrament.  If  the  wine  have 
**  begun  to  four  or  to  be  corrupted,  or  be 
**  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with  water, 
**  or  mixed  with  rofe-water  or  other  di- 
**  ftilled  water,  it  mfekes  a  facrament,  but 
**  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

**  If  the  prieft,  before  confecration, 
*'  toblerve  that  the  materials  are  not  pro- 
**  per,  he  muft  ftop,  if  proper  materials 
*'  cAnnot  be  got ;  but  after  confecration, 
"  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
♦^  dal.  If  proper  materials  can  be  pro- 
N  n  2  "  cured 
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**  cured  by  waiting,  he  mufl:  wait  for 
"  them,  that  the  facrifice  may  not  remaiii 
"  imperfe(£l. 

**  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words 
**  of  confecration  be  omitted,  or  any  of 
**  them  be  changed  into  words  of  a  differ- 
nf '  ent  meaning,  it  is  no  facrameijt ;  if  they 
*'  be  changed  into  words  of  the  fame 
"  meaning,  it  makes  a  facrament ;  but 
*'  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly, 

"  Third,  in  the  minifter.  If  he  does 
*'  not  intend  to  make  a  facrament,  but  to 
"  cheat ;  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine, 
^'  or  any  wafer  that  he  has  not  in  his  eye, 
"  and  does  not  intend  to  confecrate ;  if  htf 
**  have  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  in^ 
^*  tends  to  confecrate  only  ten,  not  deter- 
"  mining  what  ten  he  intends  :  in  thefe 
•*  cafes  the  confecration  does  not  hold, 
*'  becaufe  intention  is  requifite.  If  he 
*  •  think  there  are  ten  only,  and  intends 
^'  to  confecrate  all  before  him,  they  are  all 
**  confecrated  ;  therefore  pr lefts  ought  al- 
^*  ways  to  have  fuch  intention.  If  the 
"  prieft,  thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer, 
*^  fliall,  after  the  confecration,  find  two 
^'  flicking  together,  he  muft  take  them 
^*  both.     And  he  mufl  take  off  all  the  re- 

*^  mains 
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**  inam$  of  ^he  ?onftcrated  matter;  for 
"  they  all  belong  to  the  ftme  facrifice.  If 
"  in  eonftcrating,  the  iijtention  be  not 
"  adlual  by  wandering  of  mind,  but  vir* 
"  tual  in  approaching  the  altat,  it  makes 
"  a  facrament:  tho'  priefts  fliould  be  care^ 
"  ful  to  have  intention  both  virtnal  and 
"  aauaL 

"  Befide  intention,  the  prieft  may  be 
"  deficient  in  difpofition  of  mind.  If  he 
"  be  fufpended,  or  degraded,  or  excom- 
"  municated,  or  under  mortal  fin,  he 
**  makes  a  facramwt,  but  fins  grievoufly. 
"  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition 
**  of  body.  If  he  have  not  fafted  from 
**  midnight,  if  he  have  tailed  water,  or 
"  any  other  drink  or  meat,  even  in  the 
"  way  of  medicine,  he  Cannot  celebrate 
"  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken 
"  meat  or  drink  before  midnight,  even 
"  tho*  he  have  not  flept  nor  digefted  it, 
**  he  does  not  fin.     But  on  account  of  the 

perturbation  of  mind,  which  bars  dc- 
"  votion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

**  If  any  remains  of  meat,  (licking  in 
"  the  mouth,  be  fwallowed  with  the  hod, 
"  they  do  not  prevent  communicating, 
*^  provided  they  be  fwallowed,  not  as  meat, 

"  bul 
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^  but  as  fpittlc.  The  fame  is  to  be  faidi 
"  if  in  \;*rafliiog  the  mouth  a  drop  of  water 
**  be  fwallowed,  provided  it  be  againft  our 
"  will.     . 

^*  Fourth,  in  the  adtion.  If  any  requi- 
**  fite  be  wanting,  it  is  no  facrament;  for 
*f  >examplc,  if  it  be  celebrated  out  of  holy 
*^  ground,  or  upon  an  altar  not  confecra- 
^  ted,  or  not  covered  with  three  napkins : 
**  if  there  be  no  wax  candles ;  if  it  be  not 
"celebrated  between  day-break  and  noon; 
"  if  the  celebrator  have  not  faid  mattins 
with  lauds  ;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal  robes ;  if  thefe  robes  and  the 
napkins  be  not  blefFed  by  a  bifhop ;  if 
there  be  no  clerk  prefent  to  ferve,  or 
•*  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  woman, 
for  example ;  if  there  be  no  chalice,  the 
cup  of  which  is  gold,  or  filver,  or 
pewter ;  if  the  veftment  be  not  of  clean 
**  linen  adorned  with  filJc  in  the  middle, 
"  and  bleffed  by  a  bifhop ;  if  the  prieft 
**  celebrate  with  his  head  covered ;  if  there 
."  be  no  miflal  prefent,  tho'  he  have  it  by 
•*  beart. 

"  If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cup 

V  after  confccration,  the  prieft  muft  fwal- 

*^  low  it  with  the  blood,  if  he  can  ;  other- 

_  "  *'  wife. 
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^^  wife,  let  him  take  it  out,  wafh  it  wid» 
*^  wine,  bum  it,  and  throw  it  with  the 
"  wafhings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon 
"  fall  into  the  cup,  the. blood  muft  bft 
**  poured  on  tow  or  on  a  linen  clotih,  rer 
**  main  till  it  be  dry,  )tben  be  bumj:,  ^jiA 
"  the  aflies  be  thrown  upon  holy  ground* 
"  If  the  hoft  be  poifoned,-  it  muft  be  kept; 
"  in  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted* 

**  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put 
**  warm  cloths  about  the  cup :  if  that  be 
**  not  fufficieat,  put  the  cup  in  boiling 
"  water. 

"  If  any  of  ChrifFs  blood  fall  on /.the 
**  ground  by  negligence,  it  muft  be  licked 
**  up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  place  fcra- 
"  ped :  the  fcrapings  muft  be  burnt,  and 
*^  the  afhes  buried  in  holy  ground. 

"If  the  prieft  vomit  the  eucharift,  and 
**  the  fpecies  appear  entire,  it  muft  be 
"  licked  up  moft  reverently.  If  a  naufea 
prevent  that  to  be  done,  it  muft  be  kept 
till  it  be  corrupted.  If  the  fpecies  do 
not  appear,  let  the  vomit  be  burnt,  and 
the  afhes  thrown  upon  holy  ground." 
As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  in- 
tention fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  1  fliall 
add  but  one  other  article,  which  (hall  be 

extremely 
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.mremclf  fborfj  and  that  ii  the  creed  of 
'  Athan^us«  it  is  a  heap  of  uniftteltigible 
jargon ;  and  yet  we  are  appointed  to  be- 
lieve every  article  of  .it^  tindfer  the  pain  of 
eternal  damnation*  As  it  enjoins  belief  of 
^ank  .  cJdntf  adidlionSi  it  feems  p\irpofdy 
calculated  to  be  a  teftof  flavilh  fubmiffion 
f6,the  tyrannical  authority  of  a  prfeUd  and 
arrogant  prieft  *. 

*  Bi&op  B^n^o^  fc^ms  doubtful  whetjier^Aisr^ 
creed  was  compofed  by  Athanaiius.     His  doubts,  in 
Ifty  apprehenfian,    are   fcarcc  Tufficient    to    wei^h 
againft  the  unanimous,  opinion    of   the  Chriftian 
church* 


C  H  A  P* 
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CHAP.       m. 
Rtligims  Worjhip. 


TN  the  foregoing  chapter  are  traced  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity, 
from  its  imperfe^  ftate  among  favages 
to  its  maturity  among  enlightened  na-^ 
tions  ;  difplaying  to  us  one  great  be- 
ing, to  whom  ail  other  beings  owe  their 
exiftence,  who  made  the  worlds  and  whd 
governs  it  by  perfedl  laws.  And  our 
perception  of  Deity,  arifing  from  that 
fenfe,  is  fortified  by  an  intuitive  propdi- 
tion,  that  there  neceifarily  mufl  exifl:  fome 
being  who  had  no  beginning.  Confider- 
ing  the  Deity  as  the  author  of  our  exifl- 
ence,  we  owe  him  gratitude ;  confidering 
him  as  governor  of  the  world,  we  owe 
him*  obedience  :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
wdrfhip  him.  '  Further,  God  made  man 
for  fbciety,  and  implanted  in  his  nature 
the  moral  fenfe  to  diredt  his  condudl  in 
Vol.  IV.  O  o  that 
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that  ftate.  From  thejTc  prcmifes,  may  it 
not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the 
will  of  God^  that  men  ftioijld  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  juftice  and  benevolence  ?  Thele 
moral  duties,  it  would  appear,  are  our 
chief  bufinefs  in  this  life  ;  being  enforced 
not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious 
principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former 
-^  fketch,  confifts  of  two  great  branches,  the 
moral  fenfe  which  unfolds  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  an  acSlive  mo- 
ral principle  which  prompts  us  to  perform 
that  duty.  Natural  religion  confifts  alfo 
of  two  great  branches,  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
twhich  unfolds  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
and  the  adive  principle  of  devotion  which 
prompts  us  to  perform  our  duty  to  him. 
The  univerfality  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
proves  it  to  be  innate ;  the  fame  reafbn 
proves  the  principle  of  devotion  tOibe  in- 
nate ;  for  all  men  agree  in  worihipping 
fuperior  beings,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  mode  of  worlhip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
God,  that  of  worfhipping  him,  and  that 
of  obeying  his  will   with  refped  to  our 

fellow- 
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fellow-creatures,  are  fummed  up  by  the 
Propet  Micah  in  the  following  emphatic 
words.  "  He  haih  fbewed  thee,  d  man, 
"  what  is  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
*'  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love 
"  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
"  God  V  The  two  articles  firft  men- 
tioned,: are  moral  duties  regarding  our 
fellow- creatures  :  and  as  to  fuch,  what 
is  required  of  us  is  to  do  our  duty  to 
others  j  not  only  as  direded  by  the  moral 
ienfe,  but  as  being  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obedience.  That 
branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for  a  fe- 
cond  fedioii:  at  prefent  we  are  to  treat 
€)f  relijgious  worfhip,  included  in  the  third 
article,'  the  walking  humbly  with  our 
God*  .:   .  . 
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Religious  Worjhip  refpefling  the  Deity  fingly^ 


T^HE  obligation  we  are  under  to  wor- 
"^  fliip  God,  or  to  walk  hvunbly  with 
bhn,  is,  as  obferved  above,  founded  on 
the  two  great  principles  of  gratitude  and 
obedience ;  both  of  thenx  requiring  fun- 
damentaUy  a  pure  heart,  and  a  weU*di£- 
pofed  cnind.  But  heart-worihip  is  alone 
not  fufficient :  there  are  over  and  above 
required  exteirnal  figns,  teftifying  to  othera 
the  fenft  we  have  of  tliefe  duties,  ^iXiii  a 
£rm  refolution  to  perform  them.  That 
fuch  is  the  will  of  God,  will  appear  as 
follows.  The  principle  of  devotion,  like, 
moft  of  our  other  principles,  partakes  of 
the  imperfeftion  of  our  nature :  yet,  how- 
ever f^int  originally,  it  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercife.  Private  exercife  is  not  fufficient. 
Nature,  and  confequently  the  God  of  na-» 
ture,  require  public  exercife  or  public  wor- 
jQiip ;  for  devotion  is  communicative,  like 
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joy  or  grief  (fl);  and  by  nvutual  communi- 
cation in  a  miqierous  affembly,  is  greatly 
invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of  expreffing 
publicly  our  gratitude  and  reljgnatian,  ne- 
iicir  fails  to  purifjr.  the  mind^  tending  to 
wean  it  froni-  every  unlawful  purfuit. 
This  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worfliip ; 
not  what  is  commonly  inculcated,  "That  it 
k  required  from  us,  as  a  teftimony  to  our 
54akaf  of  bur  obedience  to  his  laws  :  God, 
who  knows  the  heart,  needs^  no  fuch  tefti- 
ttiony*. 

-'-:'-,  '  •  •     ■      ■  -The 

-  {it}  Elements  of  Crlticiftn,  voK  h  p.  i8o.  edit. ;. 

'*  Arnobius  (Adverfus  gentes,  lib.  i.J  accounts 
rationally  for  the  worfhipi  we  pay  to  the  Deity: 
i*^  Mtiic  oiliiics  ex  more  pr6fterntinup,  hunc  colfetfe^ 
•5  prccibuft  adprirjnw.  ab  hoc  jpfta^  ct  bondfta,,  w 
«*  audiiu  ejus  condigna,  depofcimus.  Non  quo  ip-» 
"  fe  defideret  fuppliccs  nos  efle,.aut  amet  fubfterni 
•*  tot  milHum  venerationem  videce.  Utilitas  hsec 
"  noftra  cff,  et  commodi  noflri  rationem  fpeftans, 
"  Nam  quia  proni  ad  culpas,  et  ad  libidinis  vatio^ 
*'  appctitus,  vitio  fumus  infirmitatis  ingcAitse,  pati-. 
«  tur  fe  femper  noftris  co^itationibus  concipi :  m 
"  dum  ilium  oramus,  et  mereri  ejus  contendimu$ 
"  munera,  accipiamtis  innocentise  volumatcm^  et  ah 
**  omni  nos  labe  deliftorum  omnium  'amputation^ 
^'  purgemus/'— [/f?  Englijb  thus:  •*  It  is  our  cu^ 
**  ftom,  to  proftratc  ourfelves  before  him  ;.  and  wa 
!^  aik  of  him  fuch  gifts  only  as  arc  confident  with 

"  jufticc 
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The  fettlng  apart  one  day  in  feven  for 
public  worihip  is  not  a  pious  inftitution 
merely,  but  highly  moral.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  all  men  are  equal  in  the  prc- 
fence  of  God;  and  when  a  congregatioa 
.pray  for  mercy  and  protedlion,  every  one 
muft  be  inflamed  with  good-^will  and  bro- 
therly love  to  every  one, 
:  In  the  next  place,  the  ferious  and  devout 
tone  of  mind  infpired  by  public  worfhip, 
fuggefts  naturally  Xelf-examination.  Re- 
tired from  the  buttle  of  the  world  in  that 
day  of  reft,  the  errors  we  have  been  guilty 
of  are  recalled  to  memory :  we  are  afflid- 
ed  for  thefe  errors,  and  are  firmly  refolvcd 
to  be  more  oh  our  guard  in  time  coming. 
In  fhort,  Sunday  is  only  a  day  of  reft  from 
worldly  concerns,  in  order  to  be  more  ufc- 

^'^  juftice  and  with  honour,  and  fuitable  to  the  cha- 
'^  rafter  of  the  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that 
**  he  receives  pleafure  or  fatisfaftion  from  the 
**  humble  veneration  of  thoufands  of  his  creatures. 
'*  From  this  t«re  ourfclvcs  derive  benefit  and  advan;- 
**  tage;  for  being  the  flaves  of  appetite^  and  pr6a6 
*♦  to  err  froiri  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  whea 
^  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ftudy 
**  by  our  aftions  to  merit  his  approbation,  we  gain 
<^  at  leaft  the  wifhj  and  the  inclination,  to  be  vir- 
'*  tuous.'T 

fully 
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folly  employed  upon  thofc  that  are  intciv 
nal.  Sunday  accordingly  is  a  day  of  ac-^ 
count;  and  a  candid  account  every  fe- 
venth  day,  is  the  beft  preparation  for  the 
great  day  of  account.  A  perfon  who  di- 
ligently follows  out  this  preparatory  dif- 
cipline,  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer 
for  his  condu<5l,  called  upon  by  God  or 
man.  This  confideration  leads  me  necef- 
farily  to  condemn  a  pradlice  authorifed  a- 
mong  Chriftians  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  of  abandoning  to  diverfion  and  mer- 
riment what  remains  of  Sunday  after  pub- 
lic worfliip,  parties  of  pleafure,  dancing, 
gaming,  any  thing  that  trifles  away  the 
time  without  a  ferious  thought ;  as  if  the 
purpofe  were  to  cancel  every  virtuous  im- 
preffion  made  at  public  worfhip. 

Unhappily,  this  falutary  inftitution  can 
only  be  preferved  in  vigour  during  the 
days  of  piety  and  virtue.  Power  and  o- 
pulence  are  the  darling  objedls  of  every 
nation ;  and  yet  in  every  nation  poflefled 
of  power  and  opulence  virtue  fubfides, 
felfilhnefs  prevails,  and  fenfuality  becomes 
the  ruling  paflion.  Then  it  is,  that  the  mod 
facred  inftitutions,  firft,    lofe  their  hold, 

next, 
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riiCTit^  ^re  difregarded,  aad  at  kfl  are  nude 
a  fubjeA  for  ridicule. 

I  (hall  only  add  upon  the  general  head^ 
that  lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  with  cau* 
tion  the  enforcing  public  worfhip  by  re- 
wards and  punifhtnents :  human  laws 
cannot  reach  the  heart,  in  which  the  ef- 
fence  of  worftiip  confifts :  they  may  in- 
deed bring  on  a  liftkfs  liabic  of  worfhip, 
by  feparating  the  external  adl  from  the  in- 
ternal affection,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  hurtful  to  true  religion.  The  ut- 
moft  that  can  be  fafely  ventured,  is  to 
bring  public  worlhip  under  cenforiaa 
powers,  as  a  matter  of  pdlice^  for  prefer- 
ring good  order,^  and  for  preventing  bad 
example. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profefled  by 

the  literati  and  perfons  of  rank  in  China 

and  Tonquin,  confifts  in  a  deep  inward 

veneration  for  the  God  or  King  of  heaven, 

and  in  the  pradlice  of  every  moral  virtue. 

They  have  neither  temples,  nor  pricfU, 

nor  any  fettled  form  of  external  worlhip: 

every  one  adores  the  fupreme  Being  in  the 

manner  he  himfclf  thinks  beft.     This  is 

indeed  the  moll  refined  fyftem  of  religioa 

that  ever  took  place  among  menj    but 

it 
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it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human  race:  an  ex- 
cellent religion  it  would  be  for  angels ; 
but  is  far  too  refined  even  for  fages  and 
philofophers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  ge- 
nuine worihip  r<jquired  by  our  Maker, 
and  grofs  deviations  there  have  been,  I 
begin  with  that  fort  of  worfhip  which  is 
influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for  that 
reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The 
American  favages  believe,  that  there  are 
inferior  deities  without  end,  moft  of  them 
prone  to  mifchief  j  they  negledt  the  fu- 
prenie  Deity  becaufe  he  is  good ;  and  di- 
rect their  worfhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent 
inferior  deities  from  doing  harm.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  who 
believe  the  exiftence  of  malevolent  beings 
fubprdinate  to  the  fupreme  benevolent  Be- 
ing, confine  their  worfhip  to  the  former, 
in  order  to  avert  their  wrath  ;  and  one 
branch  of  their  worfhip  is,  to  fet  meat  be- 
fore them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is 
-^foll,  there  will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mif- 
chief. The  worfhip  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Java  is  much  the  lame,  llie  negroes  of 
Benin  worfhip  the  devil,  as  Dapper  ex- 
prefFes  if,   and  facrifice  to  him  both  men 

V01..IV,  Pp      ^  and 
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and  beafts.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a 
fupreme  Bping,  who^created  the  univerfc, 
and  goyerns  it  by  his  providences  but 
they  regard  him  not :  *'  for,"  fay  they, 
**  it  is  needlefs,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
^'  invoke  a  being,  who,  good  and  gra- 
*'  cious,  is  incapable  of  injuring  or  mo* 
^*  lefting  us.'*  Gratitude,  it  would  ap- 
pear, is  not  a  ruling  principle  among  la- 
vages. 

The  aufterities  and  penances  that  are 
praclifed  in  almoft  all  religion^,  fpring 
frpm  the  fame  root.  One  way  to  pleafe 
invifibje  malignant  powers,  is  to  make 
ourfelves  as  miferable  as  poflible.  Hence 
the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs^  in 
Jiindoftan,  who  outdo  in  mortification 
whatever  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Chri* 
ilian  anchorites.  Some  of  thefe  Faquirs 
continue  for  life  in  one  pofture :  fome  ne- 
ver lie  down;  fome  have  always  their 
arms  raifed  above  their  head :  and  fome 
mangle  their  bodies,  with  knives  and 
fcourges,  The  town  of  Jagrenate  in  Hin- 
doftan  is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  fome  of 
them  from  places  300  leagues  diftant ;  and 
they  travel,  not  by  walking  or  riding, 
but    by    meafUring    the   rpad   with  the 

length 
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length  of  their  bodies  ;  in  which  mode  of 
loco-motjon,  fome  of  them  confume  years 
before  they  complete  their  pilgrimage.     A 
religious  fe(5l  made  its  way  fome  centuries 
ago  into  Japan,    termed  Buhfdoijis^   from 
Bvbs^   the   founder.     This   fedl   has   pre- 
vailed over  the  ancient  fe<5l  of  the  Sintos^ 
chiefly  by  its  aufterity  and  mortifications* 
The  fpirit  of  this  fe<5l  infpires  nothing  but 
exceflive  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  painted 
prone   to  vengeance  and   always   offend- 
ed.     Thefe  *  fedlaries  pafs  mod  of  their 
time  in  tormenting  themfelves,  in  order  to 
expiate   imaginary  faults  ;    and   they  are 
treated  by  their  priefts  with  a  degree  of 
defpotifm   and   cruelty,    that   is   not  pa- 
rallelled but  by  the  inquifitors  of  Spain. 
Their    manners     are    fierce,    cruel,    and 
unrelenting,  derived   from   the  nature  of 
their  fuperltition.      The  notion  of  invi- 
fible  malevolent  powers,  formerly  univer- 
sal, is  not  to   this  hour  eradicated,  even 
among  Chriilians ;  for  which  I  appeal  to 
the  fallings  and   flagellations  among  Ro- 
man-Catholics, hel4  by  them  to  be  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  religion.     People  infedled 
with  religious  horrors,  are  never  ierioufly 
convinced  that  an  upright  heart  and  found 
P  p  2  morality 
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morality  make  the  effence  of  religion.  The 
dodlrine  of  the  Janfenifls  concerniog  re- 
pentance and  mortification,  fhows  evi- 
dently, however  they  may  deceive  them*- 
felves,  that  they  have  an  impreflion  of  the 
Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They  hold 
the  guilt  cpntraded  by  Adam's  fall  to  be 
a  heinous  fin,  which  ought  to  be  expiated 
by  acts  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  tor- 
turing and  macerating  the  body  with  pain- 
ful labour,  exceflive  abftinence,  continual 
prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  penan^- 
ces,  whether  for  original  or  voluntary  fin, 
are  carried  to  extravagance  ;  and  thofe 
who  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  fe- 
verities,  are  termed  the  faered  vidlims  of 
repentance,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  di- 
vine love.  Such  fuicides  are  efteemed  pe- 
culiarly meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufferings 
cannot  fail  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
Deity^  That  celibacy  is  a  ftate  of  purity 
and  perfedlion,  is  a  prevailing  notion  in 
many  countries :  among  the  Pagans,  a 
married  man  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  altar,  for  fome  days  after  knowing 
his  wife;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of 
pollution,  contributed  to  introduce  celi- 
bacy 
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bacy  amang  the  Roman-Catholic  priefts  *. 
The  £mpeFor  OthO)  anno  1218,  became  a 
fignal  penitent:  but  inftead  of  atoning 
for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  reftitutioo^ 
he  laid  himfelf  down  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by -the  boys  of  his  kitchen  ;  and  fre- 
quently fubmitted  to  the  diicipline  of  the 
whip,  infli^ed  by  monks.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V,  toward  the  end  of  his  days, 
was  forely  deprefled  in  fpirit  with  fear  of 
hell.  Monks  were  his  only  companions, 
with  whom. he  fpent  his  time  in  chanting 
hymns.  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he 
in  private  .difciplined  himfelf  with  fuch 
feverity,  that  his  whip,  found  after  his 
death,  was  tinged  with. his  blood.  Nor 
was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  adls  of  morti- 
fication :  timorous  and  illiberal  folicitude 
ilill  haunting  him,  he  aimed  atfomething 
extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  fingular 
adt  of  piety,  to  difplay  his  zeal,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  aA  he 
fixed  on,  was  as  wild  as  any  that  fuperfti- 

*  Fafting^and  celibacy  were  by  Zoroafter  con- 
demned with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejedion  of 
the  beft  gifts  of  Providence. 

tion 
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tion  ever  fuggefted  to  a  diftempered  brain- 
it  was  to  cekbrate  his  own  obfequics.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  eredled  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  monaftery  :  his  domeftics 
marched  there  in  funeral  proceffion,  hold- 
ing black  tapers  :  he  followed  •  in  his 
ihroud :  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  fblemnity  :  the  fervice  of  the  dead 
was  chanted ;  and  he  himfelf  joined  in 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  his  requiem^ 
mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his  at* 
tendants.  The  ceremony  clofed  with 
fprinkling  holy  water  upon  the  coffin  ; 
and  the  affifiants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  fliut.  Then  Charles  rofe  out 
of  the  coffin,  and  ftole  privately  to  his  a- 
partment. 

The  hiftory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not 
fo  accurate,  as  in  every  inftance  to  afcer- 
tain  upon  what  principle  they  were  found- 
ed, whether  upon  fear,  upon  gratitude  for 
favours  received,  or  to  folicit  future  fa- 
vour* Human  facrifices  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  pref^nt  head :  for  being  cal- 
culated to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  maile- 
volcnt  deity,  they  could  have  no  othfer 
motive  but  fear;    and  indeed  they  area 

moft 
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j  Jmoft  direful  -cffcd  of  that  paflioa*.  It 
-is  needlefs  to  lofc  time  in  mentioning  in- 
fiances^  which  are  well  known  to  thoie 
who  are:  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory. 
A  number  of  them  arc  c6lleQcd  in  Hifto*- 
xical  Law-rtradis  {a) :  and  to  thefe  1  take 
the  liberty  oi  adding,  th^t  the  Cimbrianis, 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  particularly  the 
Druids,  pradtifed  human  facrifices;  for 
which.we  have  the  authority  of  Julius  Ca^- 
far,  Straho,  ,and  other  authors.  A  people 
on  the  bani;  of  the  Miffifippi,  named 
Tenfasy  worlhip :  the !  fun ;  arid,  like  .the 
Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple 
for  that  iHTOinary,  with  a  facred  fire  in  it, 
continually  burning.  The  temple  having 
been  fet  on  fire  by  thunder,  was  all  in 
flames. whejafome  French  travellers  fa w 
them  throw  children  into  the  fire,  one  af- 
ter another^  to.  appcafe  the  incenfed  deity. 
The  Prophet  Mic^ah  (^j,  in  a  paflage  part- 
ly quoted  above,   inveighs  bitterly  againft 

*  The  Abbe  dc  BoiflTy .  derives  human  facrifices 
from  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  preparing  to  facrifice 
his  fon  Ifaac,  which,  fays  he,  was  imitated  by  o- 
thers.  A  man  who  is  fo  unlucky  at  gueffing  had 
-better  be  filent. 

{a)  Trad  1.  {b)  Chap.  6* 

fuch 
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ilich  iacrifices :  "  Where^h  (hall  I  coiae 
•*  before  the .  Lord,  and.  bow  myiclf  bo- 
"  fore  the  h^h  God  ;  (hall  I  come  before 
.*'  him  with  bumt-ofierings,  with  calves 
^-  of  a  year  old  ?  will  the  Lord' be  pleafed 
^*  with  thotrfands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 


41 


.**  thoufands  of  riyers  of  oil?  (hall  I  give 
my  firft-bom  for  my  tran(gre(fion,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 
-**  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
^'  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
**  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  lore  mer* 
**  cy^  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
.**.Godr  .  ' 

The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  O- 
romazes  and  Arimanes  as  their  great  dei- 
ties^ authorg  of  good  and  ill  to  men.  But 
1  find  not  that  Arimafles,  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, was  ever  an  objed  bt  any  religious 
s^torfliip.  The  Gaures,  whoprofe(8  the  a*H 
cient  religion  of  Perfia,  addrefs  no  wor^ 
fhip  but  to  one  God,  aji-good  and  all- 
powerful. 

Next,  of  worfhipping  th^  Deity  in  the 
cliara<5ler  of  ^  mercenary  l}elng.  Undesr 
that  head  come  facrifices  and  oblations, 
whether  prompted  by  gratitude  for  fs^ 
vours  receiy.ed,  or  by  felf-intpreft  to  pro- 
:'    \  cure 
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x^Tt.  £^^^K  favours : '  .wlxichy  for  the  rea-i 
ioa/meatiened,  I  ih^U  not  att3empt  to  dif- 
tingmfh.  As  the  deities  of  early  tioaes 
were  thought  to  refemble  men,  it  was  a 
nax^ural  endeavour  in  men  to  conciliata 
their  fijvour  by  fuch  offerings  as  were  the 
XKKyft  i^cliflied  by  themfelves.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  £r{l  facrifices  of  that  kind^ 
were  «f  fweet-fmelHng  herbs,  which  in 
the  fire  emitted  a  flavour  that  might  reach 
thd  Qoftrils  of  a  deity,  even  at  a  di- 
ftatkce.  :.Thc  burning  incenfe  to  their 
gods,  was  pradlifed  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 
aiid  at  prfeTettt  is  ^pra^Skifed  inthepenin- 
fula  of  Gorea.  . An: opfKjrtunky  :fo  iavpur- 
able  :f or  niakiog  reUgious  zeal  a:fbi3*i  of 
riches  to  the  priefthood,  is  •  fddom.  ne* 
g^e(%sd.  There  was  no  difficulty  %o  per^ 
fuade  ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  couW 
cat  as  well  as  fmell :  what  was  offered  to 
a  deity  for  food,  focing  carried  injro  the 
temple,  was  underftpod  to  be  devoured  by 
him* 

With  r.efpedl  to  the  Jewifh  Sacrifices  of 
burnt-offerings,  meat-offerings^  fin-offer- 
ings,'^eice-offerings,  heave-offerings,  and 
w^jVep ofiTerings,  thefe  were  appointed  by- 
God  himfelf,  in'p^der.to  keep  that  ftifF- 
^i/yrpi/tlV*  Qji  necked 
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necked  people  in  daily  remembrance  of 
their  dependence  on  him,  and  to  preferve 
them  if  poffible  from  idolatry*  But  that 
untradlable  race  did  not  adhere  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  inftitution :  they  infenfibly  de- 
generated into  the  notion  that  their  God 
was  a  mercenary  being ;  and  in  that  cha- 
radler  only,  Was  the  worfhip.of  facrifices 
performed  to  him.  The  offerings  mention- 
ed were  liberally  beftowed  on  him,  not 
jingly  as  a  token  of  their  dependence,  but 
phiefly  in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  or  to 
gain  his  favour  *. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks 
were  equally  impure:  they  could  not 
think  of  any  means  for  conciliating  the 
favour  of  their  gods,  more  efficacious 
than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as 
cxceffively  mercenary.  In  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  fays,  ^*  Of  thcfe  ci- 
^*  ties,  honoured  the  mod  by  the  foul  of 

♦  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fifli 
being  offered  to  t^c  gods  ip  facrifice.  The  reafon  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  moft  favoury  food  of  man  was 
reckoned  the  moft  agreeable  to  their  gods;  that 
ravages  never  thought  of  fiih  till  land*animals  b^- 
came  fcarce  ;  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as  form  of 
facrifices  were  eftablifhed  in  practice,  long  before 
men  had  recourfe  to  fifb  for  food* 
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Jove,  is  facred  Troy.  Never  (lands  the 
altar  empty  before  me,  oblations  pour« 
ed  forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  that 
*^  afcends  the  ikies."  Speaking  in  the 
fifth  book  of  a  warrior,  known  afterward 
to  be  Diomedes,  "  Some  god  he  is,  fome 
"  power  againft  the  Trojans  enraged  for 
**  vows  unpaid:  deftrudlive  is  the  wrath 
•*  of  the  gods.'*  Diomedes  prays  to  Mi- 
nerva, **  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me 
•*  the  foe :  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Queen, 
**  fliall  be  thine,  broad-fronted,  unbro- 
^  ken,  and  wHd:  her  to  thee  1  will  offer 
**  with  prayer,  gilding  with  gold  her 
*^  horns."  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind, 
are  the  offerings  made  by  fujierftitious  Ro- 
man-Catholics to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
to  faints.  Eledlra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name,  fupplicates  Apollo  in  the  following 
terms : 


-O  !  hear  EleAra  too. 


Who,  with  uafparing  haadi  her  cholceft  gifts 
Hath  never  fail'd  to  lay  before  thy  altars  \ 
Accept  the  little  All  that  now  remains 
For  me  to  give. 

The  people  of  Hindoftan,  as  mentioned 

above,  atone  for  their  fins  by  auftere  pe- 

Q^q  ^  nances  SL 
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nances ;  but  they  have  no  notion  q£  pre- 
fenting.  gifts  to  the  Deity,  nor  of  depreca- 
ting his  wrath  by  the  flefh  of  animals^. 
On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to 
flay  any  living  creature  j  which  reduces 
them  to.  vegetable  food.  This  is  going  too 
far;  for  the  Deity  could  never  mean  to 
prohibit  animal  food,  when  originally 
man's  chief  dependence  was  upon  it.  The 
abftaining  however  from  animal  food, 
Ihows  greater  humanity  in  the  religion  of 
Hindoftan,  than  of  any  otlier  known 
country.  The  inhabitants*of  Madagafcar 
are  in  a  ffage  of  religion,  common  among 
many  nations,  which  is,  the  ackno^rled- 
ging  one  fupreme  benevolent  deity,  and 
many  malevolent  inferior  deities.  Moft  of 
their  worfhip  is  indeed  addreffed  to  the 
latter ;  but  they  have  fo  far  advanced  be- 
fore feveral  other  nations,  as  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  the  fupreme  Being,  without  em- 
ploying either  idols  or  temples. 

Philofophy  and  found  fenfe  in  poliflied 
nations,  h^ive  purified  i^eligious  worfhip, 
by  banilhing  the  profeflion,  at  lead, 
of  oblations  and  facrifices.  The  Being 
that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by 
laws   that    are  inflexible,     becaufe    they 

are 
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Ki%  the  bei0{;    and;  to  imagine  that  he 

can.  l?q  moved  by  prayers^  oblations,  or 

facrifices,  to  vary  his  plan  of  government, 

Is^  an   impious    thought,    degrading    the 

Deity  to  a  level  with  ourfelves:    **  Hear 

^*  O  my  people,  and  I  will  teftify  againfl 

•*  thee:  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.     1  will 

**  t^ke  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor 

*"*  he  goat  out  of  thy  fold  :  for  every  bealt 

*V  of  the  foreft  b  mine,  and  the  catde  up- 

*^  on  a  thottfand   hilk.     Will  I   eat  the 

"  flefh  of  butts,    or  drink  the  blood  of 

goats  ?   Offer  unto  God   thankfgiving, 

atod  pay  thy  vows   tQ  the  Moft  High. 

*^  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :   I 

**  wilt  deliver  thee,  and  thou  (halt  glorify 

^  me  (a)/**    "  Thou  defireft  not  facrifice, 

**  elfe  would  I  give  it ;  thou  delighteft  not 

V  in  burnt-offcring*      The   facrifices   of 

**  God  are  a  broken  fpirit :  a  broken  and 

^  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 

"  defpife  {hY      "  For  I  defired   mercy, 

*.*  and  not  {acrifice ;    and  the  knowledge 

**  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings  {c)V 

In  dark  ages,  there  is  great  fliew  of  reli- 


{a)  Pfalm  50.  (3)  Pfalm  51. 

(tf)  Hofea  vi.  tfr 


gion, 
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gton,  with  little  heart-worfhip :  ia  ages 
of  philofophy,  warm  heart-worfhip,  with 
little  (hew*. 

This 

*  Agathias  urges  a  different  teafon  agamft  facri« ' 
fices.    *^  Ego  nuUam  naturam  efie  eKiftimo»    cui 
*<  voluptati  iSnt  foedata  faoguine  altariai  et  animaa* 
**  tium  lanienx.     Quod  fi  qua  tamen  eft  cui  ifta  fint 
«(  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigoa  eft  aliqua»  fed  fera  . 
<<  ac  rabida^   qualem  pavorem  poetse  fingunt^  et 
*'  MetuiDi  et  £ellonam,   et  Malam  Fortunam^   et 
*«  Difcordiaoii    quam  iodomitam  appellant.**— Q/zr 
Engli/b  thus :  *<  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  ihould 
**  exift  a  fuperior  beings  who  takes  delight  in  the 
^*  facrifice    of   animals,    or  in  altars  ftained  frith 
«<  blood.    If  fuch  there  be,  his  nature  is  not  bene* 
^<  volenti  but  barbarous  and  cruel.    Such  indeed 
*^  were  the  gods  whom  the  poets  have  created; 
**  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the  goddefs  of  War^ 
**  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord.**] — Arnobius 
batters  down  bloody  facrifices  with  a  very  curious 
argument.    ^*  Ecce  fi  bos  aliquis,  aut  quodlibet  ex 
'<  his  animal,  quod  ad  placandas  caeditur  mitigan^ 
**  dafque    numinum    futias,    vocem    hominis  (ii^ 
**  mat,  eloquaturque  his  verbis :  Ergohe,  O  Jupi« 
**  ter,  aut  quis  alius  deus  es,  humanum  eft  iftud'ec 
<^  reAumt  aut  xquiratls  alicujus  in  aeftimatione  po- 
**  nendum,  ut  cum  alius  peccaverit,  ego  occidar, 
**  et  de  meo  fanguine  fieri  tibi  patiarb  fatis,    qui 
'^  nunquam  te  Iseferim,  nunquam  fciens  aut  nelciens, 
'<  tuum  pumen  majeftatemque  violarim,  animal,  ut 
^*  fcis,  mutum,  naturae  mex  fimplicitatem  fequens, 
^<  nee    multiformium   morum   vaxietatibus    iubri- 

«•  cum  J* 
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.  This  is  a  proper  place  ibr  the  hiftory  of 
idolatry  ;  which,  as  will  anon  appear, 
fprang  from  religious  worfhip  corrupted 
by  men  of  fliallow  underAanding  and 
grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom  things  in^ 
vifible  make  little  imprefEon. 

Savages,  even  of  the  loweft  clals,  have 
an  impreflion  of  invifible  powers,  tho' 
they  cannot  form  any  di(lin<5l  notion  of 
them«  But  fuch  impreffion  is  too  faint 
for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether  in- 
fpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  im- 
prefled  with  fear  of  an  ill  being,  favages 
are  not  at  eafe  without  fome  fort  of  vifible 
objedl  to  fix  their  attentionu  A  great  ftone 
ferved  that  purpofe  originally  j  a  very  low^ 

"  cum  ?**—[/«  Engli/b  thus :  "  What  if  the  ox, 
^*  while  he  is  led  out  to  flaughter  to  appeafe  the 
f*  fancied  wrath  of  an  oflFended  deity,  Ihould  aflume  - 
f<  the  human  voice,  and  in  thefe  words  aftoi^ifh 
^*  his  conduftors :  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  Gk)d,  arc 
'*  thefe  the  didlates  of  humanity^  or  of  juilice,  that 
^'  for  the  crime  of  another  I  ihould  forfeit  my  life. 
f'l  have  pever  by  my  will  offended  thee,  and, 
''  dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninformed  by  reafon,  my 
^<  aAions,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  iby  nature, 
^'  cannot  have  given  thee  difpleafurc,  who  haft 
^*  n>ade  me  as  I  am.*^— If  this  argument  were 
folid^  it  would  be  e^T|a|ly  conclufive  againf^  ^nimal 

'  inftrument 
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iftflrnraWnt  indfitd  ^f  reiigitma:  iijc^^ftiip; 
but  not  akogethrer  whijcaficftV  if  it  w^rj^- 
tt'^diaced,  whicla  is  higWy .  pRpbabl?^:  iki 
thae  .  foWawing  ■  HSba Jiiier*  ;I t  :wa«>  tm^  ^ai4f 
aod  St  tiattBraxLcdii^ftofn  ftmo^  fayc^ges;  to 
mark  with  a  great  ftoac;  ^ej '  pk<}c  ^hdiQ 
their  worthies  .were  interped  j  of  which 
we.have  hiai^  e^r^r  w^eiieaa  ancient t  hi* 
ftory,  partitfultaly  in  thje  ppOTti^  of  Ufft^^n; 
^^:Place  me^7  fays  Calogiar  dSbOttaUrylwoiitidr 
ed-,  "at  the  fi4fi  pf  ^  ftone  \,<)f  reatemr 
*-  braise,  that  future  firae^.^nlafj'-heajr.ttijt 
•*  fame,  and  theiiioth^-of  GaJWw*  >?qj^w 
"  over  theflbne  of  my  renoitn."i  imper^ 
ftitioti  in  later  timies  iiavingJ  dci£ed  thirie 
worthies^  theii^lvotariesi^  rgxricing  as  fba> 
merly  over  the,  ftones  dedicated  to  them, 
held  thefe  ftone^  to- be  efT^^tial  in  every 
a£l  of  religious,  worfhip  pepformed  to  their 
new  deities  \    Tradition  points  oat  many 

ilones 

*  •  Frequent  rtentionii  made  bf  fiiA  'fldnes  In  the 
poems  of  Offian.  •**  But  r^membe^.-'-niy'  fon,  to 
•^  t>lace  this  fw6t^,  *tli4!?bow;  and  tfhls  Ii0i*n;  iHtkia 
*«  that  dark  and  VnarroW  hoofe  ttaatfbefd  WlA  Onfe 
«^  gray  ftone.''  p.  jfj.-^^  »  liVhafc  :famc  is  in  that 
"  dark^green  tomb  ?  Four'  ftoihes'wifli  %hfcir  heads 
«  of  mofs  ftand  thtrie,  and  maiak  flic -na!f rbw^  hoiife 
<*  of  death.**  p.  67.  **  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofo 
;,  L  «<  who 
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ftoncs  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  that 
Were  iifcd  in  religious  worfhip,  T^he  fun 
was  worfliipped  at  Emefa  in  Syria  by  th6 
name  of  Elagabalus^  and,  under  the  fornk 
of  a  black  conical  ftonc,  which^  as  uni- 
Terfally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven 
on  that  (acred  place.  A  large  ftone  wor- 
ikipped  by  the  Peflenuntians,  a  people  of 
Phrygia,  under  the  name  of  Idaa  nuiter^ 
was,  upon  a  fblemn  embafly  to  that  people^ 
"brought  to  Rome:  it  being  contained  in  the 
Sybilline  books,  thatunlefs  the  Romans  got 
poffeffion  of  that  goddefs,  they  never* 
would  prevail  over  Hannibal.  And  Pau- 
fanias  mentions  many  ftones  in  Greece, 
dedicated  to  different  divinities  ;  particu-^ 

«*  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to 
•*  earth,  and  raife  the  mofly  ftones  of  their  fame  ; 
**  that  the  children  of  the  n<Jrth  hereafter  may  bc- 
«*  hold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought^*'  p.  78. 
«  Earth  here  inclofcs  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill : 
*«  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb.** 
p.  208.  In  the  fame  poems  we  find  ftones  made  in- 
firuments  of  worihip.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  intro" 
dticed  threatening  Fingai :  «*  Fly  to  thy  land,  re* 
••  plied  the  form :  receive  the  wind  and  fly.  The 
«•  blafts  arc  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe 
'^  of  the  ftorm  is  mine*  The  King  of  Sora  is  my 
^  fon :   he   bends   at   the   ftone   of  my   power.*' 

P^  2Q0, 

Vol.  IV.  R  r  larly 
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larly  thirty  fquare  ftones  in  Ach^a,  on; 
•which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as 
many  gods.     In  another  place,  he  men- 
tions a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in  the 
ifland  Delos,  which,  inftead  of  feet,  had 
only  a  fquare  ftone.     This  may  appear  a 
puzzling  circumftance   in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece,  confidering  that  all  the  Grecian 
gods  were  originally  mortals,  ^hom  it 
was  eafy  to  reprefent  by  ftatues :  but  in 
that  early  period,    the  Greeks  knew  no 
more  of  ftatuary  than  the  moft  barbarous 
nations.     It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  favages,   with  refpedl  to 
fuch  ftones :  the  moft  natural  conjedlure 
is,  that  a  great  ftone,    dedicated  to   the 
-worftiip  of  a  certain  deity,  was  confidered 
as  belonging  to  him.     This  notion  of  pro- 
perty had  a  double  eflPedl:  the  worfhip- 
pers,    by  conne<5lion  of  ideas,   were  led 
from  the  ftone  to  the  diety :  and  the  ftone 
tended  to  fix  their  wandering  thoughts. 
It  was  probably  imagined,  over  and  a- 
bove,  that  fome  latent  virtue  communi- 
cated to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy  or  facred. 
Even  among  enlightened  people,  a  fort  of 
virtue  or  fandity  is  conceived  to  refide  in 
the  place  of  worftiip :  why  not  alfo  in  a 

ftone 
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ilone  dedicated  to  a  deity?  The  ancient 
Ethiopians,  in  their  worfhip,  introduced 
the  figure  of  a  fcrpent  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
deity:  two  fticks  laid  crofs  reprefented 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  Roman  divinities :  a 
javelin  reprefented  their  god  Mars;  and 
in  Tartary  formerly,  the  god  of  war  was 
worlhipped  under  the  fymbol  of  an  old 
Tufty  fabre.  The  ancient  Perfiians  ufed 
con^crated  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  the  great 
God.  Tho*  the  negroes  of  Congo  and 
Angola  have  images  without  number, 
they  are  not  however  idolaters  in  any  pro- 
per fenfe :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images 
are  only  organs  by  which  the  deities  fig- 
nify  their  will  to  their  votaries. 

If  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  ftones  and 
of  other  fymbols  in  religious  worfhip,  be 
fairly  reprefented,  it  may  appear  ftrange, 
that  the  ingenious  Greeks  funk  down  into 
idolatry,  at  the  very  time  they  were  ma- 
king a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts. 
Their  improvements  in  ftatuary,  one  of 
thefe  arts,  was  the  caufe.  They  began 
with  attempting  to  carVe  heads  of  men 
and  women,  reprefenting  their  deified  he- 
roes ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  ftones 
dedicated  to  thefe  heroes.  In  the  progrefs 
R  r  2  of 
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of  the  art,  ftatues  were  executed  aimpjlete 
in  every  member  j  and  at  laft,  ftatues  g£ 
the  gods  were .  made,  exprefling  fuch  dig- 
nity and  majefty,  as  infenfibly  to  draw 
from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotioa  ta 
the  ftatues  themfelyes.  Hear  Quintiliaa 
upon  that  fubjecS.  **  At  quae  Polycieto 
^*  defuerunt,  Phidias  atque  Alcameni  dan- 
**  tur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  homi- 
^'  nibus  eflSciendis  melior  artifextraditur: 
^*  in  ebore  vero,  loqge  citra  asmulum,  vel 
^*  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis  aut  O 
"  lympium  in  Elide  Jovem  feciffet,  cujus 
^'  pulchritudo  adjecifle  aliquid  etiam  re- 
"  ceptas  religioni  videturj  adeo  majefta^ 
**  operis  deum  aequavit  */*  Here  is  laid 
a  foundation  for  idolatry :  let  us  trace  its 
progrefs.  Such  ftatues  as  are  reprdented 
by  Quintilian,    (erve  greatly  to  enftame 

^  "  The  deficiencies  of  Polycletus  were  made  up 
^^  in  Phidias  and  Alcamenes:  Phidias  is  reckoned 
**  to  have  had  more  ikill  in  forming  the  ftatues  of 
•*  gods  than  of  men.  In  works  of  ivory  he  was  un- 
*^  rivalled,  altho*  there  had  been  ftp  other  proofs 
<*  of  his  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at 
•*  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olympius  in  EHs.  Its 
"  beauty  fecms  to  have  added  to  the  received  reli- 
*^  giwi  i  the  majcftic  ftatue  rcfembling  fo  much  the 
f  f  god  himfelf/' 

devotion; 
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<kvptk)n ;  and  during  a  warm  fit  of  the 
religious  paflion,  the  reprefentation  is  Idft, 
and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity;  {Mrecifelj 
as  where  King  Lear  is  reprefented  bj 
Garrick :  the  aiftor  vanifties  ;  and,  be- 
hold I  the  King  himfelf.  This  is  riot  fin^ 
gular.  Anger  occafions  a  metamorphofis 
ftill  more  extraordinary :  if  I  happen  to 
ftrike  my  gouty  toe  againd  a  (lone,  the 
violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  (lone  for 
a  moment  into  a  voluntary  agent ;  and  I 
wreak  my  refentment  on  it,  as  if  it  really 
were  fo.  It  is  true^  the  image  is  only 
conceived  to  be  a  deity  during  the  fervour 
of  devotion ;  and  when  that  lubfides,  the 
image  falls  back  to  its  original  repreCenta** 
tive  ftate.  But  frequent  inftances  of  that 
kind,  have  at  laft  the  eflFeA  among  illite* 
rate  people,  .to  convert  the  image  into  x 
fort  of  permanent  deity :  what  fuch  people 
fee,  makes  a  deep  impreffion ;  what  they 
lee  not,  very  little.  There  is  another  thing 
that  concurs  with  eye-fight,  to  promote 
this  delufion  :  devotion,  being  a  vigorous 
principle  in  the  human  breaft,  will  exert 
itfelf  upon  the  meaneft  obje<5l|  when  none 
inore  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancieot  Perfians   held  the  confer 

crate4 
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crated  fire  to  be  an  emblem  only  of -the 
great  Grod  :  but  fuch  yeneration  was  paid 
to  that  emblem,  and  with  fo  great  Cere- 
mony was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgar  came 
at  laft  to  worfhip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The 
priefts  of  the  Gaures  watch  the  confe- 
crated  fire  day  and  night:  they  keep  it  a- 
live  with  the  pureft  wood,  without  bark : 
they  touch  it  not  with  fword  nor  knife: 
they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with 
the  mouth :  even  the  prieft  is  prohibited 
to  approach  it,  till  his  mouth  be  covered 
with  fine  linen,  left  it  be  polluted  with  his 
breath :  if  it  happen  to  go  put,  it  muft 
be  rekindled  by  ftriking  fire  from  flint,  or 
by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrefe  of  idolatry  will  more  clear- 
ly appear,  from  attending  to  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  iRomans.  The  Greeks^ 
as  mentioned  above,  made  ufe  of  ftones  in 
divine  worfhip,  long  before  idolatry  was 
introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Varro, 
that  for  a  hundred  and  fcventy  years  afi:er 
Numa,  the  Romans  had  no  ftatues  nor 
images  in  their  temples.  After  ftatues  of 
the  gods  became  fafhionable,  they  ac- 
quired by  degrees  more  and  more  refpedt. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writcjrs  talk  of  di- 
vine 
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vine  virtue  being  communicated  to  fta- 
tues;  and  fome  Roman  writers  talk  fami- 
liarly, of  the  numen  of  a  deity  refiding  in 
his  ftatue.    Arnobius,  in  his  book  againft 
the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  deliver- 
ing the  following  opinion.     "  We  do  not 
^'  believe,  that  the  metal  which  compofes 
a   ftatue,    whether  gold,   or  filver,   or 
**  brafs,  is  a  god.     But  we  believe,  that  a 
"  folemn  dedication  brings  down  the  god 
**  to  inhabit  his  image ;  and  it  is  the  god 
**  only  that  we  worfhip  in  that  image/* 
This  explains  the  Roman  ceremony,   of 
inviting  to  their  fide  the  tutelar  deities  of 
towns  befieged  by  them,  termed  evocatk 
iutelarmm  deorum.     The  Romans,  cruel  as 
they  were,  overflowed  with  fuperftition; 
and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating 
the  tutelar  deities  even  of  their  enemies, 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  thefe  deities  by 
large  promifes,  and  affurance  of  honourable 
treatment.     As  they  could  not  hope  that  a 
ftatue  would  change  its  place,  their  notion 
muft  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony, 
the  tutelar  deity  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  its  numen^  and  leave  the  fta- 
tue a  dead  lump  of  matter.     When  Stilpo 
was  baniChed  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens^ 

for 
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for  affirming^  that  the  ftatue  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  was  not  the  goddefs,  but  i 
piece  of  matipr  carved  by  Phidias;  he  fure* 
ly  wa$  not  condemned  for  faying,  that  the 
ilatue  was  made  by  Phidias,  a  fa6t  yxni* 
verfally  known :  his  herefy  confided  in 
denying  that  the  numcn  of  Minerva  refided 
in  the  ilatue.  Auguftus,  having  twice 
loft  his  fleet  by  ftorm,  forbade  Neptune 
to  be  carried  in  proceOion  along  with  the 
other  gods;  imagining  he  had  avenged 
himielf  of  Neptune,  by  negleding  the  fa- 
vourite flatue  in  which  his  nmten  refided. 
When  faints  in  the  Chriftian  church 
were  deified,  even  their  images  became 
objedls  of  worihipi  from,  a  fond  imagi* 
nation,  that  fuch  worfliip  draws  down 
into  the  images  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
they  reprefent ;  which  is  the  fame  belief 
that  Arnobius,  in  the  pa0age  above  men- 
tioned, afcribes  to  the  Getitiles ;  and  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  belief  of  the  Pa- 
gan Tartars  and  Oftiacs,  by  and  by  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  eleventh  century,  there 
was  a  violent  difpute  about  images  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  many  afferting,  that  in  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  faints^ 
there  refides  an  inherent  fandity  which,  is 
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a  proper  objecfl  of  worfhip ;  and  that  Chri* 
ftiane  ought  not  to  confine  their  worfhip 
to  the  pet^fons  reprefented^  but  ought  alio 
to  extend  it  to  their  images. 

As  ignorant  and  favage  nations  can 
form  no  conception  of  Deity  but  of  a  be- 
ing like  a  man,  only  fuperior  in  power 
and  greatnefs ;  many  images  have  he&% 
made  of  the  Deity  conformable  to  that 
conception.  It  is  ealy  to  make  fqme  re* 
femblance  of  a  man ;  but  how  is  power 
and  greatnefs  to  be  rcprefentcd  ?  To  per- 
form this  with  fuccefs,  would  require 
a  Hogarth.  Savages  go  mcnre  bluntly  ta 
work :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a  man 
with  many  heads,  and  with  a  ftill  greater 
number  of  hands.  The  northern  Tartars 
feem  to  have  no  deities  but  certain  fta- 
tues  or  images  coarfely  formed  out  of 
wood,  and  bearing  fome  diftant  riefcm- 
blance  to  the  human  figure.  To  palliate 
fo  grofs  an  abfurdity  as  that  a  god  can  be 
fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  they 
imagine  this  image  to  be  endued  with  a 
foul :  to  fay  whence  that  fbul  came  would 
puzzle  the  wifeft  of  them.  That  foul  is 
conceived  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwelling 
conftantly  in  a  piece  of  matter ;  they  be- 
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lieve  that  it  refides  in  fome  more  honour- 
able place ;  and  that  it  only  vifits  the  l- 
mage  or  idol,  when  it  is  called  down  by 
prayers  arid  fupplications.  They  facrifice 
to  this  idol,  by  rubbing  its  mouth  with 
the  fat  of  fifh,  and  by  bflfering  it  the  warm 
l^lood  of  fome  bead  killed  in  hunting. 
The  laft  ftep  of  the  ceremony  is,  to  ho- 
nour the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyful 
fhout,  as  a  fort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it 
returns  home.  The  Oftiacs  have  a  wooden 
idol,  termed  The  Old  Man  of  Ohy^  who  is 
guardian  of  their  fifliery :  it  hath  eyes  of 
glafs,  and  a  head  with  Abort  horns.  When 
the  ice  diflblves,  they  crowd  to  this  idol, 
requefting  that  he  will  be  propitious  to 
their  fiihery.  If  unfuccefsful,  he  is  load- 
ed with  reproaches:  if  fuccefsful,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  capture.  They 
make  a  feaft  for  him,  rubbing  his  fnout 
with  choice  fat;  and  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  over,  they  accompany  the  foul  of 
the  idol  a  little  way,  beating  the  air  with 
their  cudgels.  The  Oftiacs  have  another 
idol,  that  is  fed  with  milk  fo  abundantly, 
as  to  come  out  on  both  fides  of  the  fpoon, 
and  to  fall  down  upon  the  vefture  j  which 
I^owever  is  never  wafhec),  fo  little  is  cle^n- 
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nefs  thought  effential  to  religion  by  that 
people.  It  is  indeed  (Irangely  abfurd,  to 
think,  that  invifible  fouls  require  food  like 
human  creatures ;  and  yet  the  fame  abfur- 
dity  prevailed  in  Greece. 

The  ancient  Germans^  a  fobef  and  fen-^ 
fiblc  people,  had  no  notion  of  reprefent- 
ing  their  gods  by  ftatues,  or  of  building 
temples  to  them.  They  worfhipped  in 
confecrated  gi'oves  {0)4  The  Egyptians^ 
from  a  juft  conception  that  an  invifible 
being  can  have  no  refemblance  to  one  that 
is  vifible,  employed  hieroglyphical  figures 
for  dendting  metaphorically  the.  attributes 
of  their  gods;  and  they  employ'd,  not 
oply  the  figures  of  birds  and  beaft^,  but* 
of  .vegetables  ;  leeks,  for  exaniple,  .  andc 
onions.:.  This  metaphorical  adjundl  to  re- 
ligibn^  innocent  in  itfelf^  funk  the  Egyp- 
tians into  the  moft  groveling  idolatry.  As 
hieroglyphical  figures,  compofed  frequent- 
ly of  heterogeneous  parts,  refemble  not 
any  being  human  or  divine ;  the  vulgar, 
lofing  fight  of  the  emblematic  fignification 
"underftood  by  poets  and  philofophCTs.  on- 
ly, took  up  with  the  plain  figures  as  real 

{a)  Tacttus>  Pe  moribus  Gennanorum^  cap.  9. 

S  f  2  divinities. 
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divinities.     How  otherwifc  can  it  be  ac** 
counted  for,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  o- 
nion,  were  in  Egypt  worftiipped  as  deities  ? 
Plutarch  I  it  is  true,   in  his  chapter  upon 
Ifis  and  Ofiris  obfervcs,  that  the  Egyptians 
woribipped   the  bull,   the  cat,   and  other 
animals ;  not  as  divinitiesi   but  as  reLpre* 
iintaiivesof  them,  like  an  image  feen  in 
a  glafs ;    or,  as  he  expreiTcs  it  iii  another 
part  of  the  fame  chapteri  **  juft  a&  we  ftc 
^  the  refemblance  ef  the  fun  in  ^  drop  of 
^  watcr/*^     But  that  this  muft  be  ufi^r* 
itood  of  Phi|ofophers  oixly,  will  be  pro^ 
bable  from  what  is  repwtcd  by  Diodoriis 
Siculus,  that  in  a  great  famine,  the  Egyp« 
tians  ventured  not  to  touch  the  iacred  am-^ 
mals,  tho'  rhey  wereforcM  to  dei^uF  one 
another.     A  fnake  of  a  particular  kind| 
abaut  a  yard  long,  and  about  the  thick^ 
ilefs  of  a  man's  arm^  is  wwibipped  by  the 
Whidans  in  Guinea.  ?  It  has  a  large  rotihd 
head,  piercing  eyes,  a  fhort  poimed  tonguCi 
and  a  fmooth  ikin,   beautifully  fpecklcd 
It  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to  all  the  veno- 
mous kind ;   in  other  refped^s,  innocent 
and  tame.    To  kill  theft  fnakcs  being  a 
capital  crime,  they  travel  about  unmoleil- 
ed,  ev6n  into  bedchambers^    They  occa- 

fioned, 
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floncd,  atin.  1697,  a  ridtculous  perfccu- 
tion,  A  hog,  teafed  by  one  of  them,  tore 
it  with  his  tafks  till  it  died.  The  priclls 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  king ;  and 
no  one  prcfurhing  to  appear  as  counfcl  for 
khe  hogs,  orders  -^crc  iflued  for  daughter** 
ing.  the  whole  race.  At  once  were  bran*- 
diflicd  a  thoufand  cutlafTes ;  and  the  race 
would  have  been  extirpated,  had  not  the 
kJng  interpofed,  'reprefenting  to  the  pricfts^ 
that  they  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
innocent  blood  they  had  fpilt.  Rancour 
and  cruelty  never  rage  more  violently,  than 
under  the  maik  of  religion. 

It  is  amazing  how  prone  even  the  ttioft 
polilhed  nations  were  to  idolatry.  A  fta- 
tue  of  Hercules  was  worfliipped  at  Tyre, 
not  ?s  a  reprefentative  of  the  I^eity  but 
as  the  Deity  himfelf, .  And  accordingly, 
when  Tyre  was  hefieged  by  Alexander, 
the  Deity  was  faft  bpund  in  chains,  to 
prevent  hinl  from  deferting  to  the  enemy. 
The  city  of  Ambracia  being  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  every  ftatue  of  their  gods 
being  carried  to  Rome  j  the  Ambracians 
complained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  di- 
vinity was  left  them  to  worfliip,  Howr 
much,  more  rational  are  the  H^ndoftan 

bramins^ 
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Jbramins,  who  teach  their  difciples,  that 
idols  are  emblems  only  of  the  Deity,  in- 
tended merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
populace ! 

The  firrt  ftatueS  in  Greece  and  Tufcany 
yrere  made   with   wings,    to   fignify   the 
fwift  motion  of  the  gods.     Thcfe  ftatues 
were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce  to  r^fembk  hu- 
man creatures,  not  to  talk  of  a  divinity* 
But  the  admirable  flatues  executed  in  later 
times,   were  imagined  to  refemble  moft 
accurately  the  deities  reprefented  by  them : 
phence  the  vulgar  notion,  that  gods  have 
wings,  and  that  angels  have  wings, 
t   I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  ido- 
latry may  be  reckoned  the  fecond  part. 
Statues,  we  Have  feen,  were  at  firft  ufed 
as  reprefentatives  only  of  the  Deity;  but 
came  afterward  to  be  metamorphofed  in- 
to Deities.     The  abfurdity  did   not   flop 
there.     People,  hot  fatisfied  with  the  vi- 
fible  deities  eredled  in  templgs  for  public 
worftiip,    became    fond    to    have  private 
deities  of  their  own,  whom  th?y  worfliip- 
ped  as  their  tutelar  deities;  and  this  prac- 
tice fpread  fo  wide,  that  among  many  na- 
tions every  family  had  houiehold-gods  cut 
m  wood  or  ftone.     Every  family  in  Kam- 
^^     •  '  •      '   ^       '  Ikatki 
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jfcatk^  has  a  tvttelar  deity  in  the  fhape  of  a 
pillar,  with  tl^e  head  of  a  man,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft  male- 
volent fpirits.     They  give  it  food  daily, 
and  anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifti. 
The  Prophet  Ifaiah  {a)  puts  this  fpecies  of 
deification  in  a  mod  ridiculous  light :  "  He 
**  buraeth  part  thereof  in  the  fire :   with 
**  part  thereof  he  roafteth  flefti :  of  the  re- 
"  fidiie  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven 
**  image:   he  falleth  down,  worfhipping, 
**  and  praying   to  it,   and  faith.  Deliver 
**  me,  for  thou  art  my  god/'     Multipli- 
cation could  not  fail  to  fink  houfehold- 
gods  into  a  degree  of  contempt:    fome 
flight   hope  of  good  from  them,   might 
produce  fome  cold  ceremonial  worfliip ; 
but  there  could  be  no   real   devotion  at 
heart.    The  Chinefe  manner  of  treating 
their  houfehold-gods,  will  vouch  for  me. 
When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he 
prays  for,  ^^  Thou  fpiritual  dog,'*  he  will 
fay,  ■  *  I  lodge  thee  well,  thou  art  beauti- 
*^  fully  gilded,  treated  with  perfumes  arid 
**  burnt-o£ferings  ;    and   yet  thou   with- 
*'  holdeft  from  me  the  necefTaries  of  life." 
Sometimes  they  fatten  a  cord  p  the  idol^ 

{a)  Chap.  44« 

and 
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and  drag  it  through  the  dirti     The  mha* 
bitants  of  Ceylon  treat  their  idols  in  the 
fame  manner.     Thor,  Woden,  and  Frigai 
were  the  great  deities  of  the  Scandina- 
viails.     They  had  at  the  fame  tin^e  inferior 
deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
men  tranflated  into  heaven  for  their  good 
works.     Thefe  they  treated  with  very  litde 
ceremony,    refufing   to   worfhip  them  if 
tiiey  were  not  propitious ;   and  even  pu*' 
ftifhing  them  with  banifhment  5  but  refto*- 
ring  them  after  a  time,  in  hopes  of  amend** 
ment.     Domeftic  idols  are  treated  by  the 
Oftiac^  with  no  greater  reverence  than  by 
the  people  mentioned.     But  they  have  pu- 
blic   idols,    fome    particularly   of    brafs^ 
which  are  highly  reverenced  :  the  fblidity 
of  the  metal  is  in  their  imagination  con- 
neifted  with  immortality ;  and  great  regard 
is  paid  to  thefe  idols,   for  the  knowledge 
and  experience  they  muft  have  acquired  in 
an  endlefs  courfe  of  time. 

When  by  philofophy  and  improvement 
of  the  rational  faculty,  the  Pagan  religion 
in  Rome  was  finking  into  contempt,  little 
regard  was  had  to  tutelar  deities,  to  augu* 
ries,  or  to  prophecies.  Ptolemy  King  of 
Egypt,  being  thruft  out  of  his  kingdom 
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by  a  powerful  fadion^  applied  to  the  fe«^ 
nate  of  Rome  to  be  rcftored.  Lentulus 
proconful  of  Syria  was  ambitious  to  be 
employed ;  but  he  had  enemies  who  made 
violent  oppoiition.  They  brought  religion 
into  the  quarrel,  alledging ,  a  Sybillioe  o« 
rack,  prophefying  that  Ptolemy  fhould  be 
reftored  but  not  by  an  army.  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  ftill  extant,  gave  Lentulus  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  that  with  his  Syrian  army 
he  (hould  invade;  Egypt,  beat  down  all  op- 
pofition,  and  when  the  country  was  quiet- 
ed, that  Ptolemy  ihould  be  at  hand  to  take 
po0eflion.  And  this  the  great  Cicero 
thought  might  be  pioufly  done  without 
contradicting  the  oracle. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fomietimes 
not  better  treated  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics, than  among  Pagans.  "  When  we 
*•  were  in  Portugal,"  fays  Captain  Bry- 
done,  "  the  people  of  Caftelbranco  were 
"  fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fuffering 
"  the  Spaniards  to  plunder  their  town, 
**  contrary,  as  they  aflw^med,  to  his  ex- 
"  prefs  agreement  with  thenv,  that  they 
**  broke  many  of  his  ftatues  to  pieces  ; 
*•  and  one  that  had  been  more  revered 
"  than  the  reft,  they  took  the  head  oflT, 
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^^  and  in  its  (lead  placed  one  of  St  Francis. 
^*  The  great  Sr  Januarius  himfelf  was  in 
**  imminent  danger,  during  the  laft  fa- 
*'  mine  at  Naples.  .They  loaded  him  with 
abufe  and  inveftive  j  and  declared  point- 
blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
**  corn  by  fuch  a  time,  lie  fhould  be  no 
•*  longer  their  faint/'  The  tutelar  faint  of 
Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  is 
St  Agatha.  A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over 
the  walls,  and  laid  wafte  great  part  of  that 
beautiful  city,  Wherfe  was  St  Agatha  at 
that  time  ?  The  people  4ky,  that  they  had 
given  her  juft  provocation;  but  that  flie 
has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them^  and 
has  promifed  never  tofuffer  the  lava  to  hurt 
them  again.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
a  ftatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial, 
for  having  prevented  the  lava  from  run- 
ning up  the  mountain  of  Taurominum, 
and  deftroying  that  town ;  the  faint  ha- 
ving condu(fted  the  lava  down  a  low  val- 
ley to  the  fea. 

Let  a  traveller  once  deviate  from  the 
right  road,  and  there  is  no  end  of  wan- 
dering.' Porphyrins  repdrts,  that  in  A- 
nubis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man  was 
worfhipped  as  a  god ;    ^hich  is  alfo  af- 
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ferted  by  Minurius  Foelix,  in  his  apology 
for  the  Chriftians.  A  thoufand  writers 
have  faid,  that  the  Tartars  believe  their 
high-prieft,  termed  Dalai  Laina^  to  be  im-* 
mortal.  But  that  is  a  miflake :  his  death 
is  publiflied  through  the  whole  country  j 
and  couriers  intimate  it  even  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  China:  his  effigy  is  taken  down 
from  the  portal  of  the  great  churchy  and 
that  of  his  fucceffor  is  put  in  its  (leadA 
The  fyftem  of  the  metempfychofis,  adopt* 
cd  in  that  country,  has  occalion'd  the  mi£^ 
take.  They  believe,  that  the  holy  fpirit^ 
which  animates  a  Dalai  Lama,  pafTes  up^ 
on  his  death  into  the  body  of  his  fucceffon 
The  fpirit  therefore  is  believed  to  be  im-* 
mortal,  not  the  body..  The  Dalai  Lama, 
however,  is  the  objedl  of  profound  vene-* 
ration*  The  Tartar  Princes  are  daily  fend- 
ing prefents  to  him,  and  confu] ting  him 
as  an  oracle:  they  even  undertake  a  pil-^ 
grimage  in  order  to  worfhip  him  in  per- 
fon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  he 
is  Ihown  covered  with  precious  ftones^ 
and  fitting  crofs-legged.  They  proftrate 
themfelves  before  him  at  a  diftance,  for 
they  are  not  permitted  to  kife  his  toe. 
The  priefts  make  traffic  even  of  his  excre- 
.T  t  2  mentS4 
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meats,  which  are  greedily  purchafed  at  a 
high  price,  and  are  kept  in  a  goldea  box 
hanging  /rom  the  neck,  as  a  charm  a- 
gainft  every  misfortune.  Like  the  crofe 
of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin's  milk,  we  maj 
believe,  there  never  will  be. wanting  plenty 
of  that  precious  (luff  to  anfwer  all  de- 
mai^ds :  the  priefts  out  of  charity  will  fur- 
nifh  a  quota,  rather  than  {\i&r  votaries  to 
depart  with  their  money  for  want  of  goods 
to  purchafe.  The  perfon  of  the  Japan 
Pope,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Emperor,  is  held  fb 
facred,  as  to  make  the  cutting  his  beard, 
cr  his  nails  a  deadly  fin.  But  abfurd 
laws  are  never  fteadily  executed.  The 
beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the  night- 
time, when  the  Pope  is  fuppofed  to  be  a- 
lleep ;  and  what  is  taken  away  by  that  o- 
peration,  is  underftood ,  to  be  ftolen  from 
him,  which  is  no  impeachment  upon  his 
Holinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they 
fo^ourned  in  the  land  of  Goflicn,  were  it 
not  ^refumable  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Egyptians,  would  however  be  evident 
from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  king,  notwithftanding  the  daily 
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miracles  wrought  among  them  in  the  wil- 
dcrneJfs ;  fo  addicted  were  they  to  a  vifi- 
ble  deity,  that,  during  even  the  momen- 
tary abfence  of  Mofes  converfing  with 
God  on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a  gold- 
en calf,  and  worihipped  it  as  their  god. 
**  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Go,  get 
**  thee  down :  for  thy  people  which  thou 
"  bropghteft  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
**  have  corrupted  themfelves :  they  have 
"  turned  afide  quickly  out  of  the  way 
^^  which  I  commanded  them:  they  have 
"  made  them  a  molten  calf,  have  wor- 
"  (hipped  it,  have  facrificed  thereunto, 
''  and  faid,  "  Thefe  be  thy  gods,  O  If- 
"  rael,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of 
"  the  land  of  Egypt  (a)."  The  hiftory  of 
the  Jews,  fhows  how  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
claim from  idolatry  a  brutifh  nation,  ad- 
didled  to  fuperflition,  and  fettered  by  in- 
veterate habit.  What  profufion  of  blood, 
to  bring  that  obftinate  and  perverfe  people 
to  the  true  religion!  all  in  vain.  The 
book  of  Judges,  in  particular,  is  full  of 
reiterated  relapfes,  from  their  own  invifi- 
ble  God,  to  the  vifible  gods  of  other  na- 

(j)  Ezod.  xxxii.  7« 
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tions.  And  in  all  probability,  their  an- 
xious defire  for  a  vifible  kidg,  related  in 
the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their 
being  deprived  of  a  vifible  god.  There 
was  a  neceflicy  for  prohibiting  images  {a)  ; 
which  would  have  foon  been  converted 
into  deities  vifible:  and  it  was  extremely 
prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible 
god,  with  endlefs  fliews  and  ceremonies ; 
which  accordingly  became  the  capital 
branch  of  the  Jewiftt  worfhip. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hiflory 
of  ^the  Jews,  that  a  grofs  people  are  not 
fufceptible  but  of  a  grofs  religion ;  and 
without  an  enlightened  underftanding, 
that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  eradicating  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry.  And  after  all  the 
covenants  made  with  the  Jews,  after  all 
the  chaftifements  and  all  the  miracles 
lavifh'd  on  them,  that  they  were  not  how- 
ever reclaimed  from  the  moft  groveling 
idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two  golden 
calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  faying, 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which 
"  bi*ought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  E- 

(tf)  Deuteronomy,  xvi,  22. 
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^  gypt(^zV*  The  people  alfo  of  Judah 
fell  back  to  idol-worfihip  under  Reho- 
boam,  fon  of  Solomon  {b).  Jehu,  king 
of  the  ten  tribes,  did  not  tolerate  the 
worfhip  of  other  gods  {c) ;  but  he  conti- 
nued to  worfhip  the  two  golden  calves  fa- 
bricated by  Jeroboam  (^).  Down  to  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah,  the  Jews  wor- 
fhipped  the  brazen  ferpent  ereded  by^  Mo- 
fes  in  the  wildernefs.  The  Jews  feem  in- 
deed to  have  been  a  very  perverfe  people : 
the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an- 
nounced by  their  prophets,  and  the  many 
miracles  wrought  among  them,  had  ntt 
permanent  cffedl  to  reftrain  them  from 
idolatry;  and  yet,  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  feveral  of  them  fubmitted  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  ija 
idol-v^orfliip  [e).  Captivity  cured  them 
radically  of  idolatry ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  this  day,  they  have  not  been  guil- 
ty of  a  fingle  relapfe.  Xiphilin,  in  his 
abridgement    of   Dion    Caffius,    relating 

(tfj  1  Kings,  zii.  28.  (3)  I  Kings,  XIV,  23,  - 

{e)  2  Kings,  r.  25.  {d)  2  Kings,  x,  2^. 
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their  war  with  Pompey  many  centuries 

after  the  Babyloriifh  captivity,  gives  the 

following    account    of   them.      "  Their 

^*  cuftoms  arc  quite  different  from  thofc 

"  of   other  nations.      Befide   a    pecuKar 

•*  manner  of   living,^    they   acknowledge 

*^  none  of  the  common  deities :  they  ac- 

•*  knowledge  but  one,  whom  they  worfhip 

^*  with   great   veneration.      There    never 

**  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;    becaufe 

"  they  believe  their  God  to  be  invifible 

**  and  ineffable.     They  have  built  him  a 

**  temple  of  great  fize  and  beauty,    re- 

^'  markable  in   the  following  particular^ 

•*  that  it  is  open    above,    without    any 

**  roof.^* 

There  lies   no  folid   objedlion  againft 
images    among    an    enlightened    people^ 
when  ufed  merely  to  roufe  devotion  ;  but 
as  images  tend  to  pervert  the  vulgar,  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  churches. 
Pidlures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mi(apprehend- 
cd;    and  the  Ethiopians  accordingly  in- 
dulge pidlures  in  their  churches,  tho'  they 
prohibit  ftatues.     The  general  council  of 
Fraiikfort  permitted  the  ufe  of  images  in 
churches ;  but  ftridly  prohibited  any  wor- 
fhip to  be  addreffed  to  them.     So  prone  ^ 

however 
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however  to  idolatry  are  the  low  and  illi- 
terate,  that  the  prohibition  loft  ground 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany ;  and  idol- 
worfhip  became  again  general. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fun  and  moon 
were  early  held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they 
were  the  firft  vifible  objedls  of  worftiip. 
Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  idolatry,  it 
is  indeed  the  moft  excufable.  Upon  the 
fun  depends  health,  vigour,  and  chear- 
fulnefs :  during  his  retirement,  all  is  dark 
and  difmal ;  when  he  performs  his  ma- 
jeftic  round,  to  blefs  his  fubje<5ls  and  to 
beftow  fecundity,  can  a  mere  favage  with- 
hold gratitude  and  veneration  !  Hear  an 
old  Pagan  bard  upon  that  fubjedl.  "  O 
**  thou  who  rolleft  above,  round  as  the 
"  Ihield  of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy 
**  beams,  O  fun,  thy  everlafting  light? 
**  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty, 
**  and  the  ftars  hide  their  face  :  thou 
•'  moveft  alone,  for  who  can  be  a  compa- 
**  nion  of  thy  courfe!  The  oaks  of  the 
**  mountain  fall  :  the  mountains  decay 
**  with  years  :  the  ocean  Ihrinks  and 
**  grows  again :  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft 
"  in  heaven :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the 
•*  fame,  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy 

Vol..  IV.  U  u  "  courfe. 
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^*  courfe.  When  tempefts  4arken  '  the 
"  world,  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies,  thou  looked  in  thy  beauty 
from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the 
^*  llorm(a).''  Worfhip  to  the  fun  as  a 
real  deity,  was  in  former  times  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  in  many  countries  even  at 
prefent.  The  American  favages  worfhip 
the  fun  as  fovereign  of  the  univerfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ariskoui  among  the 
Hurons,  and  of  Agriskoue  among  the  Iro- 
quois, They  offer  him  tobacco,  which 
they  term  Jmoking  the  fun :  the  chief  maa 
in  the  affembly  lights  the  calumet,  and 
offers  it  thrice  to  the  rifing  fun ;  implo- 
ring his  prote(flion,  and  recommending 
the  tribe  to  his  care.  The  chief  proceeds 
to  fmoke ;  and  every  one  fhiokes  in  his 
turn.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
important  occafions  only :  lefs  matters 
are  referved  for  their  Manitou.  The  Mif- 
fifippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firfl  of 
what  they  take  in  hunting ;  which  their 
commander  artfully  converts  to  his  own  ufe. 
The  Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida, 
worfhip  the  fun  ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to 
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him  that  has  life :  they  hold  him  to  be  the 
parent  of  life»  and  think  that  he  can 
take  no  pleafure  in  the  deftrudlion  of  any 
living  creature :  their  devotion  is  exerted 
in  perfumes  and  fongs.  The  Mexicans^ 
while  a  free  people,  prefented  to  the  fun 
a  ftiare  of  their  meat  and  drink.  The  in- 
habitants of  Darien,  believe  in  the  fun  as 
their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his  wife^ 
paying  them  equal  adoration.  The  people 
of  Borneo  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as 
real  divinities*  The  Samoides  worfhip 
both,  bowing  to  them  morning  and  event- 
ing in  the  Perfian  manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  M^ere  the  firft 
objedls  of  idolatry,  knowledge  and  re- 
flexion reformed  many  from  the  error  of 
holding  thefe  luminaries  to  be  deities* 
**  That  original  intelligence,"  fay  the  Ma- 
gians,  "  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all 
**  things,  difcovers  himlelf  to  the  mind 
"  and  underftanding  only  :  but  he  hath 
**  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vi- 
"  fible  univerfe ;  and  the  beams  of  that 
"  bright  luminary^  are  but  a  faint  copy 
**  of  the  glory  that  fhines  in  the  higher 
"  heavens."  The  Perfians^  as  Herodotus 
reports,  had  neither  temples,  not  altars, 
U  u  3  not 
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nor  images  :  for,  fays  that  author,  they 
do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks,  that  there 
is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and  men. 
The  Gaures,  who  to  this  day  pfofeft  the 
ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine 
worfhip  before  thp  facred  fire,  and  turn 
with  peculiar  veneration  toward  the  rifing 
fun,  as  the  reprefeiitative  of  God ;  but 
they  adore  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  facred 
fire.  They  are  profeffed  enemies  to  every 
image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hands  :  and 
hence  the  havock  made  by  the  ancient 
Perfians,  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of 
.the  Grecian  gods.  Such  fublimity  of 
thought  was  above  the  reach  of  other  un- 
infpired  nations,  excepting  oniy  the  Hin- 
dows  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  pf  the  outlines.  Ad- 
mitting the  fun  and  moon  to  have  been 
the  firft  objedls  of  idolatry,  yet  as  Poly- 
theifm  was  once  univerfal,  '^ey  make  only 
two  of  the  many  gods  th  .  were  every 
where  worfhipped.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
facred  fire  was  employed  in  the  worfliip  of 
the  fun,  and  that  images  were  employed  in 
the  worfliip  of  other  deities.  Images  were 
originally  ufed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  ani- 
mating devotion :  fuch  was  their  ufe  in 
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Perfia  and  Hindoftan  ;  and  fuch  was  their 
ufe  in  every  country  among  philofophcrs. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiftle  to  Theo- 
dore concerning  the  images  of  the  gods^ 
fays,  "  We  believe  not  that  thefe  images 
**  are  gods :  vire  only  ufe  them  in  wor- 
"  ihipping  the  gods."  In  the  progrefs 
toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  deity  loves  his  image,  that  he 
makes  it  his  refidence,  or  at  leaft  com- 
municates fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft 
ftep  is,  to  fanqy  the  image  itfelf  to  be  a 
deity  ;  which  gained  ground  impercepti- 
bly as  ftatuafy  advanced  toward  perfec- 
tion. It  would  be  incredible  that  men  of 
fenfe  fhould  ever  fuflFer  themfelves  to  be 
impreffed  with  fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it 
not  the  overbearing  influence  of  religious 
fuperftition.  Credo  quia  impoJJibiU  eji^  is 
applicable  to  idolatry  as  well  as  to  tran- 
fubftantiation.  The  worfliipping  of  the 
fun  and  moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the 
ftriiSleft  /enfe.  With  refpedl  to  images, 
•  the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  is  not  idola- 
try :  the  next  is  mixed  idolatry  ;  and  the 
laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to 
what  approaches  the  neareft  to  it,  which  is 
worihip  addrefted  to  deified  mortals.    The 

ancient 
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ancient  ^ods  were  exalted  fb  little  above 
men,  that  it  was  no  hard  talk  for  the  i- 
magination  to  place  in  heaven,    men  who 
had  made  a  figure  on  earth.     The  Gre- 
cian heaven  was    entirely    peopled   widi 
fueh  men,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
nations.     Men  are  deified  every  day   by 
the  Romifli  church,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  faints  :  perfons  are  frequently  fe- 
ledled  for  that  honour  who  fcarce  defer- 
ved  a  place  on  earth,  and  fome  who  never 
had  a  place  there.     The  Roman  Catholics 
copy   the  Pagans,    in   worfliipping   thefe 
faints  in  quality  of  tutelar  deities.     One 
branch  of  the  office  beftow'd  on  them,  is 
to  explain  the  wants  of  their  votaries  to 
the   King   of  heaven,    and   to   fupplicate 
for  them.     The  mediatorial  office  prevails 
with  refpedl  to  earthly  potentates,  as  well 
as  heavenly :  being  ftnick  with  awe  and 
timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  a- 
bove  us,  we  naturally  take  hold  of  fbme 
intermediate  perfon  to  folicit  with  us.     In 
approaching    the    Almighty,    the    mind, 
finking  down  into  humility  and  profound 
veneration,  (lops  fhort,  relying  upon  fbme 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf. 
Temples   among   the  Cochin-Chinefe  are 
conftru<5led  with  a  deep  and  dark  niche, 

which 
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which  is  their  fan^um  fanBorum.  They 
Tiold,  that  no  reprefentation,  whether  by 
painting  01*  fculpture,  can  be  made  of 
Gbd,  who  is  invifible.  The  niche  denotes 
his  incomprehenfibility  ;  and  the  good 
men  placed  by  them  in  heaven,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  their  interceflbrs  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  The  prayers  of  the  Chin gulefe 
are  feldom  diredled  to  the  fupreme  being, 
but  to  his  vicegerents,  Interceflbrs,  at 
the  fame  time,  contribute  to  the  eafe  of 
their  votaries  :  a  Roman  Catholic  need 
not  aflixme  a  very  high  tone,  in  addrefs- 
ing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf 

Falie  notions  of  Providence  have  prompt- 
ed groveling  mortals  to  put  confidence  in 
mediators  and  interceflbrs  of  a  ftill  lower 
clafs,  namely,  living  mortals,  who  by  idle 
aufl:erities  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
hoHnefs.  Take  the  following  inftance,  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured. 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  fenfible  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Ca- 
labria, named  Francifco  Martarillo ;  and 
throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit's  feet  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  entreated  him  to  intercede 
with  God,  that  his  life  might  be  prolong- 
ed J  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Calabrian  friar, 

fays 
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fays  Voltaire,  could  alter  the  courfe  of 
Providence,  by  preferving  a  weak  and  per- 
verfe  foul  in  a  worn-out  body* 

Having  difcuHed  the  perfons  that  arc 
the  objedls  of  worfhip,  the  next  ftep  in 
order  is,  to   take  under  view  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  employed  in  religious  wor- 
ihip.     Forms  and  ceremonies  illuflrate  a 
prince  in  his  own  court :    they  are  nc- 
cefTary  in  a  court  of  law  for  expediting 
buiinefs  ;    and   they  promote  feriouihefs 
and  folemnity  in  religious  worfhip.    At 
the  fame  time,  in  every  one  of  thefe  a 
juft  medium  ought  to  be  preferved  be- 
tween too  many  and  too  few.    With  re- 
fpedl  to  religious  worfhip.  in  particular, 
fuperfluicy  of  ceremonies  quenches  devo- 
tion, by  occupying  the  mind  too  much 
upon  externals.      The  Roman  -  Catholic 
worfhip  is  crowded  with  ceremonies :  it 
refembles  the   Italian  opera,  which  is  all 
found,  and  no  fentiment.     The  prefbyte- 
rian  form  of  worfhip  is  too  naked :  it  is 
proper  for  philofbphers  more  than  for  the 
populace.    This  is  fundamentally  the  eaufe 
of  the  numerous  feceffions  from  the  church 
of  Scotland  that  have  made  a  figure  of 
kte :  people,  diflike  the  eflablifhed  forms, 

when  f 
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when  t&'ey  find  lefi  animation  iii  public 
worfltip  than  i*  defired  ;  and  without  be- 
ing fenfible  of  the  real  caufe,  they  chufe 
pallors  for  themfelves,  who  fupply  the 
want  of  ceremonies  by  loud  fpeaking, 
with  much  external  fervor  and  devotion  ^. 

The 

*  External  fhow  figures  greatly  in  dark  times, 
when  nothing  makes  an  impreiSon  but  what  is  vir 
fibl^.  A  German  traveller  (Hentzner)  talking  of 
Queen  Elifabeth,  thus  defcribes  the  folcmnity  of  hef 
dinner.  **  While  flic  was  at  prayers,  we  faw  her 
**  table  fct  out  in  the  following  folemn  manner. 
*  ^*  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and 
**  along  with  hin>  another  who  had  a  table-cloth^ 
*^  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  ^three  times 
^*  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  he  fpread  upon  the 
^*  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  reti* 
**  red.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
**  again,  the  other  with  a  falt-cellar,  a  plate  and 
**  bread  5  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others 
^*  had  done,  aqd  placed  what  wag  brought  upon 
•*  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  fame  cere- 
^*  monies  performed  by  the  firft.  At  laft  came  an 
'*  unmarried  lady,  (we  were  told  {he  was  a  Countefs),^* 
♦•  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  ta-* 
•*  fting  knife  ;  the  former  was  drefled  in  white  filk  j 
«  who  when  {kc  had  proftrated  herfelf  three  times, 
*'  in  the  mod  graceful  manner,  approached  the 
'«  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  fait, 
^^*  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  pre-i 
<*  fent :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while. 
*<  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bareheaded, 
^ Vol,  IV,  X  25  ^'  cloathed 
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The  firequoit  abludoos  or  waiOiings  z^ 
mong  the  Mahometans  and  others,  as 
a<5t8  pf  devotion,  ihow  the  influence  that 

thf 

^*  cloathed  in  fcarlet,  with  a  golden  rofe  upon  dieir 
'<  I>ack8»    bringing  in  at    each  turn  a  courfe   of 
*<  twenty-four  di(heS|  ferved  in  plate  moft  of  it  gilt; 
<<  thefe  diOies  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
**  fame  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon 
*<  the  table,  while  the  lady-tafter  ^ave  to  each  of  the 
^*  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particjilar  diil| 
^*  )ie  had  brought,' for  fear  of  any  poifon*     During 
**  the  timr  that  this  guard,  which  confifts  of  the 
^*  tailed  and  ftouteft  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
*'  England,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets 
<<  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half 
^^  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  cereo^onial, 
'*  a  number  of  unmarried   ladies  appeared,    whOji 
^^  with  particular  folemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off*  the 
**  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  an4 
**  mpre  private    <:han>b^r,   where,    after  (he  had 
^<  chofen  for  herfelf,  the  reft  goes  to  the  ladies  of 
♦*  the  court.**    Forms  were  greatly  regarded  among 
the  old  Romans,  dr^flSss  appropriated  to  dificreAC 
ranks;    liAors,  ai^es,   bundles  of  rods,   and  other 
enfigns  of  power ;  military  merit  rewarded  with  tri- 
umphs, ovations,   crowns  of  gol4»  of  leaves,   tt^ 
&c.     Such  appearances  ^rike  the  multitude  wltl| 
refpcA  and  awe :  they  are  indeed  defpifed  by  me^ 
of  plain  fenfe ;  but  they  regain  their  credit  with  phi- 
.    lofophers.    ExceiCve  courage,  the  exertion  of  which 
is  vifible,  was  the  heroifm  of  the  laft  age :  **  I  ihall 
^^  IKver  efteem  a  ^iog|''  faid  the  great  Guftavus  At 

doljihvi, 
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the  flighted  teiemblances  hare  on  the  ig- 
norant. Becauie  purification^  in  ieveral 
languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  body,  ihallow 
thinkers,  mifled  by  the  double  meaning, 
imagine  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is 
purified  by  water. 

The  fed  of  Ali  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranfla- 
ted  into  the  Perfian  language,  which  is  ^ 
their  native  tongue.  The  left  of  Omar  e- 
fteem  this  to  be  a  grofs  impiety  j  being 
perfuaded,  that  the  Alcoran  was  written 
in  Arabic,  by  dbe  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the 
command  of  God  himfelf.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  then  the  only  people  who 
profefs  to  fpeak  nonfenfe  to  God  Almigh-* 
ty ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  who  profdis  to 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fbme 

dolpbus,  **  who  \tk  battle  does  not  ezpofe  himfelf 
/*  like  a  private  man.^  By  acutenef$  of  judgement 
and  refinement  of  tafte,  we  cling  to  the  fubftance 
Sind  difregard  forms  and  ceremonies.  Extornal 
Ihow,  however,  continues  to  prevail  in  many  in« 
fiances.  A  young  man  is  apt  (o  be  captivated  with 
beauty  or  dre(s :  a  young  woman,  with  equipage  or 
a  title.    And  hence,^  many  an  ilUforted  match. 

X  X  2  wine 
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wine  as  a  libation  to  the  gods :  Chrifiiani 
pronounce  a  fhort  prayer,  tenned  a  grad. 

The  grbfs  notion  of  Deity  entertained 
by  the  ancients,  is  exemplified .  ia  their 
worlhipping  and  fkcriiking  on  high  phi^ 
ces ;  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  fee  inorc 
within  light.  Jupiter  in  Honner  praifes 
He(5lor  for  facrificing  to  him  frequently 
upon  the  top  of  Ida ;  and  Strabo  obferves^ 
that  the  Perfians^  who  ufed  neither  images 
txov  altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high 
places.  Balak  carried  Balaam  the  prophet 
to  the  top  of  Pifgah  and  other  niowjatains^ 
to  facrifice  there,  and.to  curfe  Ut^i  Tb« 
tocaries nf  Baal  always  worfliippedriikbtgh 
places.  Even  the  fage  Tacitus -was  inr 
fedled.With.th^t  ahfurdity.  Spea^gof 
certain  high  jnountains  where  the;gQd^ 
were :  worfhipped,  he  exptefles  hi^afelf 
thus :  Maxime  cosh  appropinquarCy  precefquc 
mortaliiim  a  Deo  nufquam  propius  audiri  *• 

Ceremonies  that  tend  to  unhinge  mora- 
lity, belong  more  properly  to  the  follow- 
ing fe^aion,  treating  of  the  conneiSiaQ  be- 
tween religion  and  morality* 

*  "*  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers 
*«  of  mortals  are  there  more  ^WvaOij  hcard.*^ 

It 
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:  It  is  now  fell  tiineito  take  uiider  confi- 
deration.an.obpgdtion  to  li^  fenfe  of  Diity 
hinted' above^  argoing  frotn  the.grofs  coti-^ 
ceptions  o£  ddity  amQ^ng-tmany  nadone, 
that  thiafamfe  tanrtoc  be'ftinA«e.  The  ob- 
joaion  is  not  indeed  dire<f^ly.  ftated  iri  thd 
following,  paflage,  borrnvwe^  from  a  juftly- 
cclebrated  a,othckr  J  but  as  it  perhaps  may 
be  implied,  the  paffage  (hall  be  fairly 
tranfcribed;  :  .**iThe  upiT^rfal  propenficy 
'^ '  to  belicyie  invilible  intettigefit  power, 
?*;  beings  a  general  attendant,  ©n  human 
5*  natuw,' if  not  an  original  itoilinai  iMy 
.*f.  beconfidertdasa  kind  of  ffemp  whieh 
^  the  Deity  has  ftt  upon  hte  Work;  and 
,"  nothing  Coreiy  can  morfe  dignify  man- 
^*  kind,  than  tfl.be  the  only  earthly  being 
*^  who  beai^  ,th«  ftamp  or  image -of  the 
"  univ€rfel  Cwator.  But  confult  this 
image  afrit  commonly  is  iq  popul&r  re-^ 
,**  ligions:  How  is  the. Deity  disfigured! 
:**  what  atprite,  abfordity,  and  immora- 
^*  lity,  ate  attMbuted  to  him  («)  r  a  fa^ 
tisfaaory  aofwer  to  the  objeaion  implied 
in  this  pafiagej  wilt  otctar,;  upoa  recoil 
Jeaing  the  progrefo  of'  mtt^  and  nationi 
isom,  infency  to  mattatficy.-  Our  external 
*     W  NaturaHiiftc*-yvof Re%ron.  .'■'■■■  rr. 

fenfes. 
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fdnfes,  neccflary  for  felf-prefervation,  foon 
arrive  at  perfe<5tion  2  the  more  refiaed 
ienfes  of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  Deity,  of  being  accountable  creatures^ 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
of  flower  growth:  the  fcnfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  particular  and  the  fenfe  of 
Deity,  feldom  reach  perfedion  but  by 
good  education  and  much  ftudy.  If  fuch 
be  the  cafe  among  enlightened  nations, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  favages  who 
are  in  the  lowcft  ftage  of  underftanding  ? 
To  a  favage  of  New  Holland,  whole  fenfe 
of  deity  is  extremely  obfcure,  one  may  talk 
without  end  of  a  being  who  created  the 
world,  and  who  governs  it  by  wife  laws; 
but  in  vain,  for  the  favage  will  be  never 
the  wiier.  The  (ame  favage  bath  al^a 
glimmering  of  tl^  moral  &u&p  as  all  mca 
have ;  and  yet  in  vain  will  you  diicourie 
to  him  of  approbation  and  difapprobadon^ 
of  merit  ^nd  demerit. :  of  thefe  terms  he 
has  no  clear  concef  tion.  Hence  the  end« 
leis  aberrations  of  rude  aiul  barbarous  na« 
tions,  from  pure  religion  as  well  as  from 
pure  morality.  Of  the  latter,  there  arc 
mahy  mftances  coUeded  in  the  preceding 
trad;  and  of  the  former,  ftill  more  in  the 

prefent 
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prefent  tra<ft.  The  fenfc  of  deity  in  dark 
times  has  indeed  been  ftrangely  diftorted^ 
by  certain  biafles  and  paffions  that  enflave 
the  rude  and  illiterate  :  but  thefe  yield 
gradually  to  the  rational  fsiculty  as  it  ripens, 
and  at  lad  leave  religion  free  to  found  phi* 
lofophy.  Then  it  is,  that  men,  liftening 
to  the  innate  fenie  of  deity  purified  from 
every  bias,  acquire  a  clear  conviftion  of 
<me  iiipreme  Deity  who  ma(te  and  governs 
the  world. 

The  foregoing  objedtion  then  weighs  not 
againft  the  ienfe  of  deity  more  than  a« 
gainft  the  moral  fenfe.  If  it  have  we^ht, 
it  reiblves  into  a  ccnnplaint  againft  Provi- 
dence for  the  weakneis  of  the  fenfe  of 
deity  in  rude  and  illiterate  nations.  If 
fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  it 
pierces  extremely  deep :  why  have  not  all 
nations,  even  in  their  nafcent  ftate,  the 
ienfe  of  deity  and  the  moral  fenfe  in  puri- 
ty and  perfedkion  ?  why  do  they  not  pof- 
fefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  neceffity  of 
culture  or  experience  ?  why  are  we  born 
poor  apd  helpleis  infants,  inftead  of  being 
produced  complete  in  every  member,  in- 
ternal and  external,  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  ?    The  plan  of  Providence  is  far  a- 
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bonfe  the  resMcH  of  imr  wcslk  ci^cifins :  i| 
i$  but  a  fmall  poi^tion  that  is  hid  opoi  to 
our  view ;  can  we  pretend  to  judge  of  thd 
whole  ?  I  venture  only  to  fugged,  thdt 
9S»  with  refpedl:  to  individuals,  there  is  Ji 
progrefs  from  ih&ncy  t3o  maturity ;!  fo 
there  is  a  fimiiar  progrefe  in  every  nation, 
from  its  favagc  ftate  to  its  nkaturity  in  :irts 
stnd  fcienccs.  A  child  that  has  jufl:  c6rn- 
ceptions  of  tl>e  Deity  and  of  his  attributes, 
wqul4  be  a  great  miracle ;  and  would  hot 
fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  c^Jtially  fo  ? 
Nor- can  I  difcover  what  benefit  a  ckUd  dt 
^£ivage  could  reap  from  fhch  knowledge  ^ 
provided  it  remained  a  child  or  a  ikvage 
in  every  other  refp€<fl.  The  genuine  frnii» 
of  religion,  are  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
our  being,  veneration  to  him  as  the  fa-» 
preme  being,  abfolutc  refignation  to  thu 
eftablifhed  kws  of  his  providence, :  and 
chearful  performance  of  every  duty  :  but 
a  child  has  not  the  flighted  idea  of  grati- 
tude nor  of  veneration,  and  very  little  of 
moral  duties ;  and  a  favage,  with  refpet^ 
to  thefe,  is  nbt  much  fuperior  to  a  child. 
The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  ^s  we  know,  are .  excellent : 
we  have  great  .^-e^jfpn.to  prfefume.the  lanje 

with 
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with  refpcdl  to  what  we  do  bicit  know; 
and  every  good  man  will  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  following  refledion,  That  we  fhould 
have  been  men  from  the^hdur  of  out 
birth,  complete  in  every  part,  had  it  been 
conformable  to  the  fyftem  of  unerring  Pro* 
vidence« 
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Morality  confidered  as  a  branch  of  duty  to  om 

Maker. 


TjAving  travelled  long  on  a  rough*^road, 
•*"  "*■  not  a  little  fatiguing,  the  agreeable 
part  lies  before  us;  which  is,  to  treat  ef 
morality  as  a  branch  of  religion.  It  was 
that  fubjed  which  induced  me  to  under- 
take  the  hiftory  of  natural  religion ;  a  fub- 
jedl  that  will  afford  falutary  inftrudlion; 
and  will  infpire  true  piety,  if  inftrudtion 
can  produce  that  effedl. 

Bkyle  dates  a  queftion,  Whether  a  people 
may  not  be  happy  in.  fbciety  and  be  qua- 
lified for  good  government,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  morality  fingly,  without  any  fenfe 
of  religion.  The  queftion  is  ingenious,  and 
may  give  opportunity  for  fubtile  reafoii- 
ing ;  but  it  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  fatSl  fup- 
pofed  cannot  happen.  The  principles  of 
morality  and  of  religion  are  equally  root- 
ed in  our  nature;  they  are  indeed  weak 

in 
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in  children  and  in  favages ;  but  they  grow 
up  together,  and  advance  toward  matu- 
rity with  equal  fteps.  Where  the  moral 
fenfe  is  entire,  there  muft  be  a  fenfc  of 
religion ;  and  if  a  man  who  has  no  fenfe 
of  religion  live  decently  in  fociety,  he  is 
more  indebted  for  his  condudt  to  good 
temper  than  to  found  morals. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prophet 
Micah,  formerly  quoted,  for  holding,  that 
religion,  or,  in  other  words,  our  duty  to 
God,  confifts  in  doing  juftice,  in  loving 
mercy,  and  in  walking  humbly  with  him. 
The  laft  is  the  foundation  of  religious  wor-, 
fliip,  difcufled  in  the  foregoing  fedi6n :  the 
two  former  belong  to  the  prefent  fediojp. 
And  if  we  have  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and 
BienefaAor,  if  we  owe  implicit  obedience  to 
his  will  as  our  rightful  fovereign,  we  ought 
ijot  to  feparate  the.  worfhip  we  '  owe  to 
him,  from  juftice  and  benevolence  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  for  to  be  unjuft  to  them, 
to  be  cruel  or  hard-hearted,  is  a  tranf- 
greflion  of  his  will,  no  lefs  grofs  than  a 
total  negledl  of  religious  worlhip.  "  Ma- 
^*  fter,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
•*  in  the  law  ?  Jefus  faid  unto  himc,  Thou 
**  {hdt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
Y  y  2  *^  heart. 
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^'  heart,  wit^all  tky  fgjij^  ^  wilfe  *tt  % 
"  mind.  TIjis  U  Af  fipft  ftn^  gru^f:  fo^ir 
^*  man^mcnjt.  And  tfe^  ^cojaMi  js  ii%«  i^^fk 
^*  it,  Thpu  ^alt  Jove  %hy  pejgfebpiif  gs  ifeyr 
^^  felf.  On  thef^  twp  CQfnfpsiQdiiiei^^  ^ftqg 
**  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  {a)''  -Th^ 
^*  fhall  the  King  fay  unto  them  on  his  pght 
**  hand,  Come^  ye  hlefled  of  xxvf  ^^Jhsri 
*'  inherit  the  kingdona  prepared  fof  you. 
**  For  1  was  hungry,  and  yc  piaye  o^^ 
^^  meat:  1  was  thirdy,  and  ye  ^ye  flac 
"  drink:  1  was  a  (Irangpr,  and  Y^%o6lf 
"  me  in:  naked^  and  ye  qloa^he4  JP?; 
"  lick,  and  ye  yifijied  ipp :  in  priibn,  and 
*'  ye  came  unto.  a>e,  Thpn  fl|^ll  tli^ 
^'  righteous  anfwer,  frying,  Lord,  when 
"  faw  we  thee  hungry,  md  fp4  thpe?  qr 
^'  thirfty,  ^nd  gave  thi?e  ^r\n}^  ?  Whe? 
**  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  ^nd  topfe  thep 
"  in  ?  or  naked,  aod  cjpathed  thee  f  WJjpji 
*'  faw  we  thee  ficJ^,  or  in  prifofi,  aiid 
^*  came  unto  thee?  And  the \^ing  fhall 
**  anfwer.  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  in  as 
^^  niuch  as  ye  have  dope  it  ur^tp  one  of 
"  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have 
"  done  it  unto  me  {b^^     ^^  Pure  religioa 

(a)  Matthew,  xxii.  36. 

(b)  l^atthew,  xxv.  34, 

?♦  and 
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YM^Hro^S  JPwHffP  9^P*»  q»a*  ip-^ftina 
'i  l|p£lW.  l^pfltjt^  auw«§^  efjjura  W^^,  et 

•',  .(^cr^  f^mt.     Sif .  ^{^u4  ;;i9;^  r,f l^gigifipf .  eft 

♦.«  Sh^tt  I  offer  to  jGo4  for  a  facrifice  tfipff, 
««  creatures  "ivhich  his  bounty  has^given  m«  for  my 
t**  nfc  ?  It  'were  ingratitude  to  tfaf]{ow  bac%  th0  gift' 
^♦Jajpon  the  gitcr.  Xbp  moft  gccAptg^^  faa^g^  iy 
-f«;ji^  qppight  5C|in4»  aq  umaintc^  pc^c^iep^  sjnd> 
•«  jm  bonpft  he^rt.  The  aftions  of  the  ingocci^t  a^ 
**'l^cnd  to  God  in  prayer;  the  obfervanceof  ju- 
**  ftice  is  more  grateful  than  incen&  ^  the  aian  >i^ho 
<«  is  finccre  in  his  dealings,  fecurcs  rt\p  favpnr  of  hi* 
•«  Creator ;  and  the  delivery  of  a  feUp^r*cr^ajqre 
*<  from  danger  or  deftrudion,  is  dearer  in  the  eyes 
V  of  the  Almighty  than  the  facrifice  of  blood.** 

{a)  James,  i.';|7.  W  Minucius  Fcelix. 

Zaleucus, 
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Zaleucus,  lawgiver  to  the  Locrians,  wha 
lived  before  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  are 
introduced  with  the  following  preamble; 
•*  No  man  can  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
**  Deity  who  obferves  the  order  and  har- 
^  mony  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be 
**  the  produdion  of  chance.    Men  ought 
••  to  bridle  their  paflions,  and  to  guard  a- 
*^  gainft  every  vice.     God  is  pleafed  with 
**  no  facrifice  but  a  fincere  heart;   and  dif- 
•*  fers  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  de- 
^  light  is  fplendid  ceremonies  and  rich 
"  offerings.    Let  juftice  therefore  be  ftu- 
**  died  ;    for  by  that  only  can  a  man  be 
**  acceptable  to  the  Deity.    Let  thofe  who 
^*  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  have  always  be^ 
*•  fore  their  feyes  the  fevere  judgements  of 
"  the  gods  againft  wicked  men.  Let  them 
**  always  keep  in  view  the  hour  of  death/ 
^^  that  fat»l  hour,  which  is  attended  widi 
**  bitter  remorfe  for  tranlgreffing  the  rules 
**  of  juftice.     If  a  bad  difpofition  incline 
**  you  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven  at  the  foot 
**  of  the  altar,  to  mend  your  heart." 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  reKgic^. 
Some  nations,   however,   leave  not  this 
propofition  to  reafoning   or    convidion, 
but  ingroft  many  moral  duties  in  thfir  re- 
ligious 
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Bgious  creed.    In  the  67th  chapter  of  the 
Sadder^   a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great 
fin^  and  is  forbid  even  where  it  tends  to 
bring  about  good.    So  much  purer  is  the 
morality  of  the  ancient  Perfians  than  c^ 
the  preient  Jefuits.    The  religion  of  the 
people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity,  forbids 
to  kill,  to  fteal,  or  to  injure  others.  -  At- 
tend to  the    confequence :    that  people, 
fierce  originally,  haye  become  humane  and 
compaffionate.     In  a  facred  book  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  it  is  written,    "  If  you 
*'  incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  educa* 
^  tion  to  your  children ;  for  their  virtuous 
**  anions  will  be  imputed  to  you/'    The 
people  of  Japan  pay  great  refpe<5V  to  their 
parents;   it  being  an  article  in  their  creed. 
That  thofe  who  fail  in  duty  to  their  pa- 
rents, will  be  puniflied  by  the  gods.     In 
thefe  two  inftances,  religion  tends  greatly 
to  conned  parents  and  children  in  the  mod 
intimate  tic  of  cordial  affedion.    The  reve* 
rence  the  Chinefe  have  for  their  anceftors 
and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually  at 
their  tombs,  tend  to  keep  them  at  home, 
and  prevent  their  wandering  into  foreign 
countries. 
Axicient  Perfia  was  fertile  and  populous: 

at 
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arpreftat  h  is  Vfrei*  ai&a  thm  of  inhai 
bH^Qt^    Sir  Jplte  Gbai^dia  accDunts  fdr  tint 
4iflfo-eftfe^    TkddimateofPetfiiiaibdiT; 
that  fcaree  a  ihowep  falls  daring  fbmmer  t 
even  grai»  WiU  not  gFow  trithovt  beb^ 
wat^ed^    Tbis  defdd  of  dlitn&te  wds  remi* 
^d  by  the  ancient  iiiiiabhanfey   tdrm^ 
Gaures  j  afnong  Tirbom  it  Was  a  teU^ol 
ad^  to  cultivate  wafte  land  arid  to  jAaat 
trees  for  iTuit4     h  Was  a  maMim  in  the  fa* 
cred  book  of  that  religion,  That  he  who 
eultivotes^  the  ground  with  care  and  dili- 
gencfei  acquires  a  greater  ftock  of  religious 
saerit^  than  can  be  acquired  by  ten  thou*^ 
land  pf  ayers.    The  religion,  6n  the  contra-* 
ry,  of  the  prefent  Mahometan  inhabitants, 
leads  them  to  take  no  care  for  to-morrow : 
they  grafp  at  prefent  enjoyment,  and  leave 
all  the  red  to  fate. 

Superfticious  rites  in  fome  religions,  are 
iuccefsfully  employed  to  enforce  certain 
moral  duties.  The  Romans  commonly 
mad^  their  folemn  covenants  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter;  by 
which  folemnity  he  was  underftood  to 
guarantee  the  covenant,  ready  to  pour  out 
vengeance  upon  the  tranfgreffor.  When 
an  oath  enters  into  any  eifgagement,  the 

Burates, 
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Borates^  a  people  in  Grand  Tartary,  req^iire 
it  to  be  ^iven  upoi^i  a  mountain,  held  to 
be  iacred  :  they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  perfon  who  fwears  a  falfehood,  will 
not  come  down  alive.  The  Effencs^  a 
Jewifli  fedl,  bound  themfelves  by  a  fo- 
lemn  oath,  to  (hun  unlawful  gain,  to  be 
faithful  to  their  promifes,  not  to  lie,  and 
never  to  harm  any  oner  In  Cochin- China, 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent 
for  arts  or  arms,  are  worfhippcd..  Their 
flatues  are  placed  in  the  temples;  and  the 
fize  of  a  ftatue  is  proportioned  to  the  merit 
of  the  perfon  reprefented.  If  that  be  im-i> 
partially  executed^  there  cannot  be  a  no-^ 
blcr  incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  E- 
gyptians  did  not  reach  the  thought  of  ho- 
nouring virtue  after  death ;  but  they  dis- 
honoured vice,  by  excluding  it  from  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on 
morality,  is  not  confined  to  pure  religion, 
wjhether  by  its  connedion  with  morality 
m  general,  or  by  inculcating  particular 
moral  duties.  There  are  many  religious 
jcjodlrines,  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous, 
that,  contribute  alfo  to  enforce  morality* 
^qmc  followers  of  Confucius  afcribe  im- 
.    Vol.  IV.  Z  z  mortality 
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mortality  to  the  fouls  of  the  juft  only ;  and 
believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  perifh 
with  their  bodies.  The  native  Hindows  aite 
gentle  and  humane :  the  metemplychofis 
or  tranfmigration  of  fbuls.  Is  an  article  in 
their  creed  ;  and  hence  the  prohibition  to 
deftrdy  any  living  creature,  becanfe  it 
might  difturb  the  foul  of  an  anceftor.  In 
the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  it  is 
written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  works  are 
more  numerous  than  his  fins,  will  go  to 
paradife ;  otherwife  that  he  will  be  thruft 
into  hell,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  It 
adds,  that  a  bridge  crefted  oyer  the  great 
abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated,  leads  from  this 
earth  to  paradife;  that  upon  the  bridge 
there  (lands  an  angel,  who  weighs  in  a 
balance  the  merits  of  the  pafFengers ;  that 
the  pafFenger  whofe  good  works  are  found 
light  in  the  balance,  is  thrown  over  the 
bridge  into  hell;  but  that  the  paflenger 
whofe  good  works  preponderate,  proceeds 
in  his  journey  to  paradife,  where  there  i$ 
a  glorious  city,  gardens,  rivers,  and  beau- 
tiful virgins,  whofe  looks  are  a  perpetual 
feaft,  but  who  mud  not  be  enjoy'd.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  good 
works  are  zealoully  recommended  in  the 

following 
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foUo^ug  parable,     Zeradufht,  or  Zcft-oai^ 
ler,  being  in  company  with  God,  faw  a 
naa.in  hell  who  wapwd  his  right  foot, 
^V  Oh  my  Creator/'  faid  Zoroafter,  "who 
"  is  that  man  who  wants  the  right  foot  \ 
**  Godanfwcredi  He  was  the  king  of  thir- 
"  ty-thrcje  citi^es,  reigned  many  years,  but 
*V  never  did  any  good,  except  once,  when, 
'*  i^inga  iheep  ty'd  where  it  could  not 
"  reach  its  fpod,  he  with  his  right  foot 
**  puihed  the  food  to  it;  upon  which  ac- 
^  count  that  foot  was  faved  from  hell/* 
In  Japan,  thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion,  bfe-* 
licve,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  afetranf-* 
lated  to  a  place  of  happinefs^  next  to  the 
habitation  of  their  gods.     But  they  admit 
no  place  of  torment  j  nor  have  they  any 
notion  of  a  devil/  but  what  animates  the 
fox,   a  very  mifchievous   animal  in   that 
country.     What  then  becomes  of  the  fouls 
of  ill  men  ?     Being  denied  entrance,  into 
heaven,  they  wander  about  to  expiate  their 
jfins,     Thofe  of  the  Bubfdo  religion  believe, 
that  in  the  other  world,  there  is  a  place  of 
mifery  as  well  as  of  happinefs.     Of  the  ' 
latter  there  are  different  degrees,  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virtue;  and  yet,  far  from 
envying  the  happier  lot  of  others,  every 
/  Z  z  2  inhabitant 
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inhabitant  is  perfedlly  fatis£ie4  With  W» 
own.  There  are  alfo  different  degrees  dF 
mifery ;  for  juftlce  requires,  that  ^vt^ 
man  be  puntfhed  according  to  tt^  nature 
and  nuDftbcr  of  his  fkis.  J^mma  0  is  the 
fevere  judge  of  the  wicked :  their  vices  ap- 
|)ear  to  him  in  all  their  horror,  by  means 
©f  a  mirror,  named  the  mirror  of  kturw^ 
Udge.  When  fouk  have  expiated  their 
£jns,  after  fuflPering  long  in  the  prifbn  of 
darknefs,  they  are  fcnt  back  into  the 
world,  to  animate  ferpents^  toads,  and 
fiich  Vile  animals  as  reftmbled  them  in 
their  former  exiftence.  From  thefe  they 
pafs  into  the  bodies  of  more  innocait  a- 
nimals ;  and  at  laft  are  again  fuifered  to 
entdr  human  bodies  j  after  the  difibl^ion 
of  which,  they  run  the  fame  cdurie  of 
happinefs  or  mifery  as  at  firft.  The  people 
of  Betiin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man*s  fha- 
dow  to  be  a  real  being,  that  gives  tefti- 
mony  after  death  for  or  againft  him ;  and 
that  he  accordingly  is  made  happy  or  mi- 
ferable  in  another  world.  The  Negroes 
hold  that  their  own  country  is  delicious 
above  all  others ;  and  it  \i  the  belief  of  fe- 
veral  of  their  tribes,  that  where-ever  they 
die,  they  will  return  to  their  own  country. 

This 
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This  is  ft  perpetual  fbiifce  of  cbmfofty 
ind  inffMPes  them  wiih  humanity  above 
the  othei*  tribes.  A  religiovis  belief  in  an- 
cient Greece,  thftt  the  fools  of  thofe  Wha 
afe  left  above  ground  without  rites,  have 
6ot  accefs  to  Elyfium,  tended  to  promote 
humanity ;  fof  thofe  who  are  careful,  of 
the  dead,  Will  not  be  altogether  indifferent 
Sbout  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  bleffings  that  proceed 
from  the  tinion  of  pure  wUgion  witL 
found  morality  :  but  however  immenfe,  I 
bo?d)y  affirm,  that  they;  ft^aix^e  counterha-^ 
lanc^  the  manifold  e^^ils  th^t  proceed  frixpck, 
impure  religion,  indulging  and  even  en*, 
couraging  groft  immoralities*  A  few  gla* 
i^ng  inftanees  fhall  be  ftleaed.  The  firft 
I  fhall  mention  is,  the  holding  religion  to 
conflfl  in  the  beKef  of  points  purely  fpe- 
culative,  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  good 
Works.  Tlie  natural  effed  of  that  doftrine 
isr,  to  divorce  religion  from  morality,  in 
manifefl  Contradidlion  to  the  will  of  God. 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory 
of  God  or  to  the  happinefs  of  men,  whe- 
ther the  conception  of  the  Virgiil  Mary 
was  maculate  or  immaculate  ?  X^^  fol^ 
lowing  few  inflances,  feledled  from  a  great 

xjumbef. 
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number,   are  controverfics  of  that  kind^ 
which   for    ages   miferably   afflifted    the 
Chriftian  church,  and  engendered  the  bit- 
tereft   enmity,    produ^ive  of  deftrudlion 
and  {laughter  among  brethren  of  the  fame 
religion.     In  thp  fifth  century^  it  was  th# 
employment  of    more  than  one  general 
council,  to  determine,  whether  the  mother 
of  God^  or  the  mother  of  Chrift^  is  the  pro- 
ftv  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     In  i;he 
fixth  century,  a  bitter  controverfy  arofe 
whether  Chrift's  body  :was  corruptible.    la 
the  fevcnth  century,  Chriftians  were  divi-^ 
ded  about  the  volition  of  Chrifti  whether 
he  had  one  or  two  Wills,   and  how  hi& 
Will  operated."    In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
denturies,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
divided .  about  the  Holy  Ghpft,  whether 
he  proceeded  from  the  Fathqr  and  Son,  or, 
only  from  the  Father.     In  the  eleventh 
century,  there  arofe  a  warm  conteO;  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  about 
ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharift. 
In  the  fourteenth  century^  it  was  contro- 
verted between  Pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
4ivines  of  his  time,  whether  fopls  in  their 
intermediate  ftate  fee  God,  or  only  th& 
human  nature  of  Chrift.    Francifcans  have 
fufiered  death  in    muldtudes  about  the 

form 
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form  of  their  hood.  It  was  difputed  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans, 
whether  Chrift  had  any  property.  The 
Pope  pronounced  the  negative  propofitioii 
to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphemous  doc- 
trine, fubverfive  of  Catholic  faith.  Many 
councils  were  held  at  Conftantinople,  to 
determine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that 
the  difciples  faw  on  Mount  Tabor:  it  was 
folemnly  pronounced,  to  be  the  eternal 
light  with  which  God  is  encircled;  and 
which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or  ope- 
ration, but  is  diftindl  from  his  nature  and 
eflence.  A  heap  of  propofitions  in  the 
creed  of  St  Athanaiius,  as  far  as  intelli- 
gible, are  merely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  may 
be  adopted  or  rcjeded,  without  the  leaft 
danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality;  and 
yet  we  are  commanded  to  believe  every 
one  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  An  endlefs  number  of  fuch 
propofitions,  adopted  by  the  Romifti 
church,  clearly  evince,  that  Chriftianity 
was  in  that  church  held  to  confift  entirely 
in  belief,  without  any  regard  to  good 
works  *.     Whether  the  Alcoran  be  eternal, 

or 

*  The  great  weight  that  vraslaid  upon  orthodoacy, 
appears  from  a  triumphal  arch  crefted  over  the 

tomh 
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or  whether  it  were  created,  is  a  dilputf 
that  has  occafioned  much  eflfufioD  of  Ma- 
hometan blood.  The  Calif  Manrtoun,  with 
many  dodlofs,  held  it  to  have  been  crea- 
ted; but  the  greater  number  infifted,  that 
being  the  word  of  God,  it  muft  like  him 
be  eternal.  This  opinion  is  embraced  by 
the  prefent  Mahometans,  who  hold  all 
who  deny  it  to  be  infidels.  One  great 
maxim  of  the  Brahmines- contained  in 
their  ancient  books^  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
fit  than  to  walk|  better  to  lie  than  to  fit, 
better  to  flcep  than  to  wake,  better  to  die 
than  to  live.  This  is  diredly  fubyerfiY^ 
of  induftry^  and  confequently  of  mpraUty^ 
There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  importance*  Reli- 
gious diflPecences  arc  generally  g^bout  trifiedi 
where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  with- 
out refcrve  {a)  j  and  yet  upon  thefe  trifies 
are  founded  the  bittereft  enmities^  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law 
in  every  church,  to  abftain  from  loading 

tomb  of  Charlemagne,  upon  which  was  the  follow- 
ing infcription:    **  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  a 
^^  great  and  Orthodox  etnperor."    And  yet  that  or- 
thodox Emperor  could  not  write  his  name. 
(a)  Elements  of  Criticifro,  vol.  2,  p.  493,  edit,  5. 

its 
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its  creed  with  articles  that  are  not  ejCTcntial ; 
for  fuch  articles  tend  to  eradicate  brother- 
ly love,  and  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies^ 
men  who  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame 
faith.  This  leads  me  naturally  to  fay  a 
few  words  on  religion  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation,  pf  all  the  moll  important  branch. 
Avoiding  {|ill  the  points  difputed  among 
the  difiejf^nt  feds  of  Chriftians,  and  lea- 
ving myfteries  to  the  future  fagacity  of 
your  children  if  they  fhall  be  inclined  to 
pry  into  them,  let  them  know  that  there 
is  a  God  over  all  who  loves  the  good,  and 
is  aja  enemy  to  evil-doers ;  that  this  great 
Being,  tho'  invifible  to  us,  is  witnefs  to  all 
our  words  and  adiops,  and  that  even  our 
fecret  thoughts  are  not  hid  from  him. 
Take  encry  opportunity  to  inculcate  this 
great  truth,  till  it  make  fo  deep  an  imprcf- 
fion  as  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  their 
condudt.  With  refpedl  to  every  intended 
a6tion,  train  them  up  into  the  habit  of  en- 
quiring firft  how  it  will  appear  in  the  fight 
of  their  Maker  at  the  great  day  of  judge- 
ment. This  is  true  religion,  the  main, 
fupport  of  virtue.  It  is  all  that  is  requi^ 
fitc  in  point  of  education ;  leaving  to  thofe 
who  have  penetration  and  Icifure  to  form 
a  more  complete  iyftem. 
VoL.lV.  3  A  ^n 
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In  the  next  place  flaall  be  mentioned, 
certain  articles  of  faith  that  tend  to  fap 
the  very  foundation  of  one  or  other  moral 
duty.  What,  for  example,  can  more  ef- 
fedually  promote  cruelty,  than  the  creed 
of  the  Idaans,  ^  people  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  That  every  perfon  they  put  to 
death  mufl  attend  them  as  a  da ve  in  the 
other  world  ?  This  belief  niSkes  them 
prone  to  war,  and  occafions  aflaflinatioQS 
without  end.  According  to  the  creed  of 
the  favages  in  Canada,  the  killing  and 
burning  enemies  are  what  chiefly  entitle 
them  to  be  happy  in  another  world;  and 
that  he  who  deftroys  the  greateft  num-^ 
ber,  nvill  be  the  moft  happy.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  have  no  notion  of  great- 
er happinefs  there,  than  plenty  of  game, 
great  abundance  of  all  things  without 
labour,  and  full  gratification  of  every  fen- 
fual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had 
no  notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another 
world,  than  to  drink  beer  out  of  tjie 
ikull  of  an  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  Woden 
their  tutelar  deity :  can  hatred  and  re- 
venge indulged  in  this  world  be  more  ho- 
pourably  rewarded  ?  The  dodlrine  of  tu- 
telar deities  is  e<p?Uy  prpdudive  of  ha^ 

tred 
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tred  and  revenge:  relying  on  a  fuperioi? 
power  who  efpoufes  all  my  quarrels,  I  put 
no  bounds  to  my  refentment,  and  everj^ 
moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  un- 
der foot.  The  following  c¥iae^  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Or  Ladrone 
iiland$,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  cow- 
ardice. Heavep,  according  to  that  creed^ 
is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with 
cocoa-trees,  fugar-canes,  and  variety  of 
other  delicious  fruits.  Hell  is  a  vaft  fur- 
nace, conftantly  red  hot.  Their  condi-* 
tion  in  the  other  world  depends  not  on 
good  or  bad  adlions,  but  on  the  manner  of 
their  death.  Thofe  who  die  a  natural 
death,  go  ftraight  to  heaven:  they  may 
fin  freely,  if  they  can  but  fecure  their 
perfons  againft  violence.  But  war  and 
bloodlhed  are  their  averfion,  becaufe  thofe 
who  fuffer  a  violent  death  go  ftraight  to 
hell.  In  many  ancient  nations,  a  goddefs 
was  worfliipped,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
promote  animal  love  without  regard  to 
matrimony.  That  goddefe  was  in  Greece 
termed  Aphrodite^  in  Rome  Venus^  and  in 
Babylon  Mylttta.  To  her  was  facrificed, 
in  foipe  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women;  which,  it  was  believed,  did  fe- 
3  A  i  cure 
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cure  their  chaftity  for  ever  aftcn  Juffin 
mentions  a  cuftom  in  the  ifland  of  Cy- 

^  prus,  of  fending  young  women  at  ftatcd 
times  to  the  fea-fhore ;  where  they  profti- 
tuted  thei«ft|ves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus, 
that  they  might  be  chafte  the  reft  of  their 
lives.  Hid  words  are,  "Pro  reliqua  pu- 
**  dicitiae  Hbamenta  Veneri  folururas  (a)." 
In  other  liatibils,  a  frnali  number  only 
were  jproftituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the 
remainder,  a  chafte  and  regular  life.  This 
explains  a  cuftom  among  tlie  Babylonians, 

"^  which,  far  from  being  thought  a  religious 
adl,  is  held  as  a  proof  of  abandoned  de-* 
bauchery .  The  cuftom  was,  That  every 
woman  once  in  her  life  ftiould  proftitutc 
herfelf  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  My- 
litta.  Herodotus  reports,  that  thereby 
they  became  proof  againft  all  temptation. 
And  iElian  obferves  the  fame  of  the  Ly- 
diati  ladies.  Credat  Judeus  Apella.  Mar- 
garet Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
.  tury  made  a  figure  among  the  Beguines, 
preached  a  do6lrine  not  a  little  favourable 
to  incontinence.  She  .  undertook  to  de- 
monftrate,  ^*  That  the  foul,  when  abfbrb- 
ed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  the 


ii 
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^  reftraint  of  law,  and  may  freely  grati- 
**  fy  every  natural  appetite,  without  con- 
"  trailing  guilt;'*  a  cordial  doctrine  for  a 
lady  of  pleafure.    That  crazy  perfon,  in- 
ft^ul  of  being  laugh'd  at,  was  burnt  alive 
^  Paris.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fedfc 
termed  brethren  and  Jtjiers  of  the  freefpirit^ 
held.  That  modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering 
corruption ;  and  that  thoTe  only  are  per- 
fedl,  who  can  behold  nakednefs  without 
6iuotton.     Thefe  fanatics  appeared  at  pu- 
blic worfhip,  without  the"  leaft  covering; 
Many  tenets  profeilfed  by  the  Jefuits,  open 
a  door  to  every  immorality.     "  Perfons 
**  truly  wicked  and  void  of  the  love  of 
**  God,   may  expedl  eternal  life  in  hea*^ 
"ven;  provided  only  they  be  imprefled 
"  with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and  avoid 
^*  heinous    crimes  through  the  dread  of 
*•  future  punifhment."    Again,  **  Petfbns 
**  may  tranf^refs  with  fafety,  who  have 
^*  any  plaufible  argument  for  tranfgreff- 
**  ing.     A  judge,  for  example,  may  de- 
"  cide  for  the   leaft   probable  fide  of  a 
**  queftion,  and  even  againft  his  own  o- 
^  pinion,    provided  he  be  fupported  by 
**  any  tolerable  authority ."^    Again,  **  Ac- 
^*  tions  iritrinfically  evil  and  contrary  to 

^*  divine 
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divine  law,  may  however  be  iimoceatly 
performed,  by  thofe  who  can  join,  even 
**  ideally,  a  good  end  to  thei  performance. 
y  For  example,  an  ccclefiafti^:  may  faftly 
""commit  fimony  by  puTch^dng  a  hene- 
**  fice,  if  to  the  unlawful  a(5l,  he  join  the 
**  inpqcent  purpofe  of  procuring  to.  him^ 
*'  felf  a  fubfiflence,  A  man  who  runs  aqi- 
"  other  through,  the  body  for  a  flight  af- 
^^  front,  renders  the  acSlion  lawful,  if  lj§$ 
"  motive  be  honour,  not  revenge."  A 
famous  Jefnit  taught,  that  a  young  cnan 
may  wifh  the  death-  of  his  father,  and  even 
rejoice  at  his  death,  provided  the  wifti  pro- 
ceed, not  from  hatred,  but  from  fondnefs 
of  his  father's  eftate.  And  another  Jefiiit 
has  had  the  efFrpntery  to  maintain,  that  a 
moiik  may  lawfully  af&flinate  a  calum- 
liiator,  who  threatens  to  charge  his  order 
with  fcandalous  pradlices.  Among  the 
negroes  of  Sanguin  on  the  river  Seftro  ia 
Guinea,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  dex-^ 
trous  robbery  is  no  iefs  lawful  than  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Quakers,  a  fe(Sl  generated  durii^ 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charley  I. 
contradled  fuch  an  averfion  to  war.  as  to 
declare  it  unlawful  even  in  felf-defence ; 
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a  doiftrine  that  foat^sJKigh  above  morality 
and  is  contradidtbry  to  human  nature. 
But  by  what  magic  has  a  tenet  ixy  unna- 
tural fubfifted  fo  long  ?  The  Quakers  ex- 
clude pride,  admitting  no  difference  of 
nfik  but  confidering  all  men  as  their  bre- 
thren. And  they  exclude  vanity  by  fim- 
plicity  and  uniformity  of  drefs.  Thus  by 
humility  and  temperance  they  have  pre- 
ferved  their  inftitutions  alive.  But  thefe 
paffions  cannot  always  be  kept  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  vanity  is  •  creeping  in,  efpecially  a* 
mong  the  females,  who  indulge  in  filks, 
fine  linen,  bone-lace,  &c.  Vanity  and 
pride  will  reach  the  males  j  and  the  edifice 
will  totter  and  fall. 

A  dodrine  that  ilrikes  at  the  root  of 
every  moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  religion 
itfelf,  is,  That  God  will  accept  a  confipo- 
fition  for  fin ;  a  dodlriije  that  prevailed 
nniverlally  during  the  days  of  ignorance, 
Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenan- 
ced by  law  in  every  country  \a) ;  and  men^ 
prone  to  indulge  their  paffions,  flattered 
themfelves,  that  they  might  compound 
with  God  for  finning  againft  him,  as  with 
their  neighbours  for  injuring  them:  thofc 

[a)  Htftorical  Law  trafts,  traft  i. 

who 
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who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but 
intereft,  naturally  think  it  to  be  equally 
powerful  with  the  Deity.  An  opinion 
prevailed  univerfally  in  the  Chriftian 
churchy  from  the  eighth  century  down  to 
the  Reformation^  that  liberal  donations  to 
God,  to  a  faint,  to  the  church,  would 
procure  pardon  even  for  the  grofleft  fins. 
During  that  period,  the  building  churches 
and  monafteries  was  in  high  vogue.  This 
abfurd  or  ratlier  impious  dodbrine,  proved 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  wealth  to  the  clcr^^yj 
for  the  great  and  opulent,  who  are  com- 
monly the  boldeft  finners,  have  the  great- 
eft  ability  to  compound  for  their  fins. 
There  needs  nothing  but  fuch  an  opinion^ 
to  annihilate  every  duty,  whether  moral 
or  religious ;  for  what  wicked  man  will 
think  either  of  reftitution  or  of  rdforma- 
tion,  who  can  purchafe  a  pardon  from 
Heaven  with  fo  little  trouble  ?  Louis  XL 
of  France  was  remarkably  fuperftitious, 
even  in  a  fuperftitious  age.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  fur* 
rendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne 
with  great  folemnity.  Vbltaire  remarks, 
that  godlinefs  confifts,  not  in  making  the 
Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in  abftaining  from 

fin. 
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fin,  0>gipo(ition  for  fins  is  a  do^ine  df 
the  ellurch  of  Rome^  boldly  ^  profefled 
withdl^  difguife*  A  book  of  rates,  pu-^ 
tjliftied^by  authority  of  the  Pope^  con- 
uins  ftated  prices  for  abiblutions,  not  ex^ 
cepting  the  moft  heinous  fins.  So  trutf 
is  the  obfervation  of  i£neas  Silvius^  after«- 
ward  Pope  Paul  II.  "  Nihil  eft  quod  abf- 
^^  que  arg^nto  Romana  curia  det :  ipHi 
^*  manuum  itnpofitio,  et  Spiritus  San<fti 
•*  dona,  vendunturj  nee  peccatorum  ve* 
"  nia  nifi  nummatis  impenditur*.'*  Of* 
all  the  immoral  atonements  for  fin,  hu-^ 
man  facrifices  are  the  moft  brutal ;  de*^ 
viating  no  lefs  from  the  purity  of  religion, 
than  from  the  fundamental  principles  of* 
morality.  They  wore  out  of  ufe  as  kind- 
ly affedlions  prevailed }  and  will  never 
again  be  reftored,  unlefs  we  fall  back  to 
the  favage  manners  of  our  forefathers. 
Cbmpofition  for  crimeSj  once  ilniverfal, 
is  npw  banifhed  from  every  enlightened 
nation.     Compofition  for  fins^    was  onctf 

*  *«  There  is  nothing  to  be  dbtaincd  ftoni  the 
••  court  of  Rotne  but  by  the  force  of  money  :  even 
^'  the  ceremony  of  confecration,  and  the  gifts  of  thef- 
^  Holy  Ghoft>  are  fold)  and  the  remiffion  of  fins" 
**  is  beftowed  only  oa  thofe  who  can  pay  for  it/* 

Vol.  IV.  3  B  equally 
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equally  univerfal ;  and  I  'wKh  it  could  be 
faidy  that  there  are  now  no  remains  of 
that  poifbnous  opinion  among  Chjiftians: 
the  pradlice  of  the  church  of  R^e  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  faid.  Were  men  deep- 
ly convinced,  as  they  ought  'to  be,  that 
fincere  repentance  and  reformation  ci 
manners  are  the  only  means  for  obtaining 
pardon,  they  would  never  dream  of  ma- 
king bargains  with  the  Almighty,  and  of 
compounding  with  him  for  their  fins. 

In  the  pradice  of  religion,  the  laying 
too  great  weight  on  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  other  external  arbitrary  adls,  tends 
to  the  corruption  of  morals.  That  error 
has  infcifled  every  religion.  The  Sadder, 
the  Bible  of  the  Gaures,  prohibits  ca- 
lumny and  detradion,  lying,  dealing,  a- 
dultery,  and  fornication.  It  however  e- 
nervates  morality  and  religion,  by  placing 
many  trifling  ads  on  a  level  with  the  moft 
important  duties.  It  enjoins  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice, 
ants,  ferpents,  and  flies  that  fting.  It 
teaches,  that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the 
ground.  Great  regard  for  water  is  en- 
joined :  it  muft  not  be  ufed  during  night ; 
and  when  fet  lipOn  the  fire,  a  third  part 

of 
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of  the  pot  muft  be  empty,  to  prevent, 
boiling  over.  The  Bramins  have  wofully 
-degenerated  from  their  original  inftita- 
tions,  thinking  that  religion  confifls  ia 
forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon  as  an  in- 
fant is  born,  the  word  (?«/«  muft  be  pro- 
nounced over  it ;  othcrwifc  it  will  be  eter- 
ftally  miferable  :  its  tongue  muft  be  rub- 
bed with  confecrated  meal :  the  third  day 
of  the  mobn,  it  muft  be  carried  into  open 
air,  with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  in- 
habitants of  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but 
it  is  only  for  punifliing  thofe  who  fail  to 
go  naked  in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear 
cotton  inftead  of  filk.  In  the  time  of 
Ghenhizcan,  it  was  held  in  Tartary  a 
mortal  iin,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to 
whip  a  horfe  with  his  bridle,  or  to  break 
one  b<me  with  another ;  and  yet  the& 
pious  Tartars  held  treachery,  robbery, 
murder  to  be  no  fins.  A^fadion  in  E^ 
gina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treacher- 
oufly  affaffinated  feven  hundred  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  cut  off  the  hands 
of  a  miferable  fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold 
of  the  altar  for  protedlion,  in  order  to 
murder  him  without  the  precinds  oi  the 
temple.  Their  treacherous  aiTaiEnations 
3  B  2  madq 
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made  no  imprcflion :  but  tho*  they  r^ 
Trained  from  murder  in  the  Kurvplc,  yft 
bjr  profaning  it  with  bloody  fayg  Herodo* 
tus,  they  o0ended  the  gods^  and  QOQtrai^ 
ed  inexpiable  guilt.  Would  one  beUevf, 
that  a  tribunal  was  cftablifhcd  by  Charle- 
magne more  horrible  than  the  iqquifition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eftablifhed  in  Weftphalia, 
to  punifh  with  death  every  Saxon  w^a  e^t 
mes^t  in  lent.  It  was  e(labli{hed49  fkuaders 
;uid  in,  French -count y>  the  banning  Qf 
the  fqventeenth  century,  Smoll^t;  in  his 
travels  jnto  Italy  obferv^,  that  it  is  held 
inofe;  infamQus  to  jtranfgrefs  the  fi^hxtH 
ceremonial  inftitution  pf  the  church  of 
Rome^  .than  to  tr^nfgrds  any  .moral  du^ 
,ty  J  thaj. a  murderer  or  adulterer  will  he 
tafily  abf^lved  by  tbfi  church,  and  even 
ipaii^t^in  his  character  in  ibciety }  but  that 
,»  m^ft  who  cats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday, 
is  abhorred  as  a  monfter  of  reprobatioQ. 
During,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, long  curled  hair,  of  which  men  of 
feihion  in  England  were  extretftely  vain, 
fuffereda  violent  perfecution.  Anfelm, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
fentence  :of  excommtmication  againft  thofe 
iprhp  indulged  in  that  drcfs  j  and  was  cele- 

'        brat^d 
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Inrat^  by  hia  brethren  of  the  clergy^  tho* 
.^  that  tiiae  excommunication  was  a  dread- 
ful punifhment.  William  of  Malmfbury 
relates  in  lively  colours  an  incident  that 
fliows  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  that  age. 
/*  A  certain  Jcnight,  who  was  very  proud  of 
his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a 
perfon  fufiTocated  \iva\  with  its  curls.  As 
(bon  as  he  awoke  £rom  his  fleep,  he  cut 
his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  report 
of  this  rpreiMi  over  aU  England ;  and  al- 
**  moft  all  the  knights  reduced  their  hair  u> 
the  proper  ftandard.  But  this  reform%- 
"  tion  was  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
in  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  wiflied  to  apr 
pear  fafhiwable,  returned  to  their  for-* 
mer  wickednefs,  and  contended  with  the 
"  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to 
^^  whom  nature  had  denied  that  omamenc, 
**  fupplied  the  defeat  by  art."  What  can 
be  more  grofsly  fuperftitious  than  the  forna 
ufed  in  Roman-Catholic  countries  of  bap* 
tizing  a  church-bell  ?  The  prieft,  af&fted 
by  fome  of  his  brethren,  mumbles  over 
ibme  prayers,  and  fprinkles  the  outfide  with 
holy  water,  while  they  waQi  the  infide  with 
the  fame  precious  liquor.  The  prieft  next 
draws  feven  crofles  on  the  outfide,  and  four 
on  the  infide,  with  confecrated  oil.    Then 
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a  cenfer  full  of  franfcinccnic  is  put  under 
'  the  bell  to  fmoke  it.    And  th^  whok  con- 
cludes with  prayer.  ' 

Liften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  this 
fubjed.     "  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  re* 
"  ligion,   however  fublime,  many  of  the 
**  votaries,  perhstps  the  greateft  number, 
**  will  ftill  feek  the  divine  favour,  not  by 
"  virtue  and   good  morals,   which  alone 
*'  can  be  acceptable  to  a   peifeiSl  being, 
but  either  by  frivolous  obfervatices,  by 
intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecftafies, 
or  by  the  belief  of  myfterious  and  ab- 
**  furd  opinions.     When  the  old  Romans 
**  v^ere  attacked  with  a  peftilence,    they 
***  never  afcribed  their  fuffermgs  to  their 
**  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  a- 
"  mendment.     They  never  thought  that 
**  they  were  the  general  robbers  of  the 
**  world,    whofe    ambition    and    avarice 
**  made  defolate  the  earth,   and  reduced 
^*  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary. 
**  They  only  created  a  didlator  in  order 
**  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door  j  and  by  that 
**  means  they  thought  that  they  had  fuffi- 
**  ciently  appeafed  their  incenfed  deity  (ti).'* 

{a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  by  David  Hwak^ 

Thus^ 
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Thus^  gradually,  the  effenrials  of  religion 
wear  out  of  mind,  by  the  attention  given 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  :  thefe  intercept 
and  exhauft  the  whole  ftock  of  devotion, 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  high- 
er exercifes  of  religion.  The  negle<5t  or 
tranlgreffion  of  mere  pundlilios,  are  pu- 
nifhed  as  heinous  fins ;  while  fins  really 
heinous  are  (ufFered  to  pafs  with  impu- 
nity. The  Jews  exalted  the  keeping  their 
fabbath  holy,  above  every  other  duty; 
and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  the 
ftridl  obfervance  of  that  day  was  alone 
fiifficient  to  atone  for  every  fin.  The 
command  of  refting  that  day,  was  taken 
fo  literally,  that  they  would  not  on  that 
day  defend  themfelves  even  againft  an 
aflaflin.  Ptolomy,  fon  of  Lagus,  entered 
Jerufalem  on  the  Jewilh  fabbath,  in  a 
hoftile  manner  without  refiftance.  Nor 
did  experience  open  the  eyes  of  that  fool- 
ifh  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if 
the  Jews  had  not  refted  on  the  fabbath, 
Pompey  would  not  have  been  fuccefsfuL 
Every  Saturday  he  renewed  his  batteries ; 
and  having  on  that  day  made  a  breach, 
he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppofi- 

tion. 
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fioh.  One  cannot  help  fmiling  at  an 
Acnfterdam  Jew,  who  had  no  check  of 
confcience  for  breaking  open  a  houfe  and 
carrying  off  nioney  j  and  yet  being  ftop- 
pcd  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath,  he  moft 
pioufly  reftcd,  till  he  was  apprehended, 
and  led  to  the  gallows*  Nor  are  the  Jews 
to  this  day  cured  of  that  frenzy.  In  fome 
late  accounts  from  Conftantlnople^  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  Jew's  houft  on  Saturday: 
xather  than  profane  the  fabbath^  he  fuf- 
fered  the  flames  to  fprcad,  which  occa- 
fioncd  the  deftrudion  of  five  hundred 
houfes  *.    We  laugh  at  the  Jews,  and  we 

«  «*  And  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit 
**  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  to- 
•*  gether.  And  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and 
«*  immediately  ftie  was  made  ftraight,  and  glorified 
««  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogue  with  in- 
«*  dignation  faid  unto  the  people.  There  are  fix  days 
«*  in  which  men  ought  to  work  :  in  them  therefore 
<«  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath-day, 
<•  The  Lord  then  faid.  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not 
"  each  one  of  you  on  thcftbbath  loofe  his  ox  or  his 
«  afs  from  the  ftall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ? 
*«  and  ought  not  this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath 
^  bound,  be  loofed  from  this  band  on  the  fabbath- 
<«  day  ?"  Luke,  xiii.  x  1 . 

ha« 
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have  rcafim;  aad  yet  there  are  many  well- 
meaniog  Froteflants,  who  lay  the  whole 
of.  religion  upon  pvindlual  attendance  at 
public  worfhip.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics 
Ids  fuperftitious  with  refpedl  to  the  place 
of  worihip,  than  the  Jews  are  with  refpec^ 
to  the  day  of  worfhip?  In  the  year  1670, 
fome  Arabians,  watching  an  opportunity, 
got  into  the  town  of  Dieu  when  the  gates 
wore  opened  in  the  morning.  They  might 
eaiily  have  been  expelled  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel ;  but  the  Portuguefe  governor 
was  obliged  to  look  on  without  firing  a 
gun,  being  threatened  with  e}(communi- 
cation,  if  the  lead  mifchief  fhould  be  done 
to  any  of  the  churches.  The  only  doc- 
trines inculcated  from  the  Romifli  pulpit 
down  to  the  Reformation,  were  the  au- 
thority of  holy  mother-church ;  the  merit 
of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court 
of  heaven ;  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin  j  the  eflScacy  of  relics ;  the 
intolerable  fire  of  purgatory ;  and  the  vaft 
importance  of  indulgences.  Relying  on 
fuch  pious  adls  for  obtaining  remiflion  of 
fin,  all  orders  of  men  rufhed  headlopg  iu- 
Vol.  IV.  3  G  to 
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to  vice*  J  nor  was  there  a,  fingle  attempt 
to  ftem  the  current  of  immorality ;  for 
the  traffic  of  indulgencies  could  not  but 
flourifh  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  fin. 
And  thus  was  religion  fet  in  diredl  oppofi- 
tion  to  morality*  St  Eloy,  bifhop  of  Noy- 
on  in  the  feventh  century,  and  canonized 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  the  fol- 
lowing dodrine.  **  He  is  a  good  Chri-? 
**  flian  who  goes  frequently  to  church; 
**  who  prefents  his  oblations  upon  the  al- 
*^  tar ;  who  taftes  not  the  fruit  of  his  own 
*'  induftry  till  part  be  confecrated  toQod; 
**  who,  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach, 
**  lives  chaftely  even  with  his  own  wife 
for  feveral  days ;  and  who  can  repeat 
the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  Re- 
*'  deem  then  your  fouls  from  deftrudlion, 
"  while  you  have  the  means  in  your 
**  power:  offer  prefents  and  tithes  to 
"  churchmen:    come  more  frequently  tp 

♦  An  ingenious  writer  pleafantly  obferves,  *«  That 
M  a  croifade  was  the  South-Sea  projeft  of  former 
•*  times :  by  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches 
««  without  induftry:  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to 
"  gain  heayen  without  repentance,  amendment  of 
•5  life,  or  fanftity  of  manners  '*  Sir  David  Pal* 
fymphy  a  Judge  in  the  Court  (if  Sejfion. 

**  church  { 
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"  church :  humbly  implore  the  patronage 
•*  of  faints.  If  you  oberve  thefe  things, 
"  you  may,  in  the  day  judgement,  go 
**  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
**  eternal  Judge,  and  fay,  Give  to  us,  O 
**  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee/' 
A  modern  author  fubjoins  a  proper  obfer- 
vation.  **  We  fee  here  a  very  ample  de- 
"  fcription  of  a  good  Chriftian^  in  which 
**  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  the  love 
**  of  God,  refignation  to  his  will,  obedi- 
**  ence  to  his  laws,  nor  of  juftice,  bene- 
•*  volence,  or  charity.**  Grofs  ignorance 
and  wretched  fu  perdition  prevailed  fo 
much  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
people  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  of  fal- 
vation^  if  at  the  day  of  judgement  they 
could  Ihow  any  connexion  with  monks* 
Many  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their 
laft  requeft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  men- 
dicant order,  or  to  be  interred  in  their  bu- 
rial-place. Religion  need  not  afTociate 
with  morality,  if  fuch  filly  pradlices  be 
fufficient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  God* 
Is  this  iefs  abfurd  than  the  Hindoftan  be- 
lief, That  the  Water  of  the  Ganges  hath  a 
fandifying  virtue  \  and  that  thofe  who 
die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only  exempted 
3  C  2  from 
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from  future  punifliment,  but  arc  wafted 
flraight  to  paradife  ? 

Forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifible  afts, 
which  make  a  deep  impreflipn  on  the  vul- 
gar. Hence  their  influence  in  feafoi^ng 
and  in  morality,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
two  Iketches  immediately  foregoing ;  and 
hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion. 
Forms  and  ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public 
worfliip:  but  they  ought  not  to  take  place 
of  eflentials.  People  however,  governed 
by  what  they  fee  and  hear,  are  more  ad- 
di<5led  to  external  adls  of  devotion,  than  to 
heart  worfhip,  which  is  not  known  but 
by  refledion. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  niuch 
on  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  are 
innocent.  In  themfelves  they  may  be  in- 
nocent ;  but  not  fo  in  their  confequences« 
JFor  they  have  by  fuch  reliance  a  vigorous 
tendency  to  relax  the  obligations  of  mora- 
lity. **  La  pure  morale,"  fays  M.  Rou(^ 
feau,  "  eft  fi  charg6e  de  devoirs  feveres 
**  que  fi  on  la  furcharge  encore  de  formes 
**  indiff*6rentes,  c'efl  prefqufe  toujours  aux 
•*  depends  de  Teflcntiel.  On  dit  que  c'eft 
*'  le  cas  de  la   plupart  des  moines,  qui, 

foumis  k  mille  regies  inutiles,  nc  fa  vent 
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"  ce  que  c*eft  quTionneur  et  vertu.**  Re- 
ligious ritos  that  contradi<5V  not  any  paf- 
fion,  M-e  keenly  embraced,  and  pundually 
performed  ;  and  ntien^  flattering  them- 
felves  that  tiiey  have  thus  been  pundual 
in  their  duty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their 
paffions  againft  men.  *•  They  pay  tithes 
"of  mint,  and  anife,  and  cummin  j  but 
"  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
**^  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith  [a):*  Up- 
on fbch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light. 
As  he  feldom  exercifes  any  adl  of  genuine 
devotion,^^  lie  thinks  of  the  Deity  with  eafe 
and  fafniliarity :  how  otherwife  is  it  ac- 
countable, that  the  plays,  •  termed  iW^mV/, 
could  be  reliftied,  where  mean  and  per- 
haps diflblute  perfons  are  brought  on  the 
ftage,  aaing  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  even  God  himfelff  Thefe  ob- 
jeiSs  of  worfhip  were  certainly  no  mord' 
regarded  than  the  Grecian  gods,  who  fre- 
quently made  part  of  the  Dramatis  perfomt 
in  Greek  plays.  Many  other  fads  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  religion 
in  thofe  days  :  1  feled  one  or  two,  which 
probably  will  afford  fome  amufement  to 

(«)  Matthew,  xxui.  aj. 

the 
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the.  reader.    Bartolus^   a  famous  lawyer, 
in  order  to  fhew  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  imagines  a  procefs 
between   the    devil   and   mankind.      The 
devil  cites  mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  Jefiis  Chrift,  claiming  them  as  be- 
longing to  him  by  Adam's  fall    He  fwells 
in  rage,  demanding  whether  any  one  dare 
appear  in  their  behaff.    Againft  the  Virgin 
iMary  offering  herfelf.^s  their  advocate^ 
the   devil   makes    two   objedlions  ;    firft, 
That  being  the  mother  of  the  Judge,  her 
influence    would    be    too  great;   fecond. 
That  a  woman  is  debarred  from  being  an 
advocate:   and  thcfe  objedions  are  fup- 
poyted  l}jj  numberlefs  quotations  from  the 
Corpus  Juris.     The  Virgin,    on  her  part, 
quotes  texts  permitting  women  to  appear 
for  widows^  orphans,  and  for  perfbris  in 
diftrefs.     She  is  allowed  to  plead  for  man- 
kind, as  coming  under  the   laft   article. 
The  devil  urges  prefcription,  as  having 
been   in  pofleffion  of  mankind  ever  fincc 
the   fall.     The  Virgin    anfwers.    That  a, 
mala-Jide  pojfeffor  cannot  acquire  by   pre- 
fcription.    Prelcription  being^^pelled,  the 
parties  go  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  which 
are  learnedly  difcuffed  with  te«s»/fomr  the 

Pandedls. 
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Pandeds.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  a- 
cademy  of  belles  Lettres  {a)  has  the  fol« 
lowing  ftory:  A  monk  returning  from  a 
houfe  which  he  durftnot  vifit  in  day- light, 
had  a  river  to  crofs.  The  boat  was  over- 
turned by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was 
drowned  when  he  was  beginning  to  invo- 
cate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two  devils  having 
laid  hold  of  his  foul,  were  flopped  by  two 
angels.  "  My  Lords,  faid  the  devils, 
"  true  it  is  and  not  a  fable,  that  God  died 
•*  for  his  friends  ;  but  this  monk  was  an 
**  enemy  to  God,  and  we  arc  carrying  him 
•'  to  hell.'*  After  much  altercation,  it 
was  propofed  by  the  ahgels,  to  refer  the 
difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  devils 
were  willing  to  accept  of  God  forjudge, 
becaufe  he  would  judge  according  to  law. 
But  from  the  Virgin  Mary,'*  faid  they, 
we  exped  no  juftice  :  flie  would  break 
to  atoms  every  gate  of  hell,  rather  than 
fuffer  one  to  remain  there  a  moment 
who  pays  any  worftiip  to  her  image. 
She  may  fay,  that  black  is  white,  and 
that  puddled  water  is  pure — God  never 
contradi^  her.  The  day  on  which  God 

(^)  Vol.  It. 
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**  made  his  mother,  was  a  facal  day  ta  us/' 
.  People  who  profiefs  the  fame  religioo, 
and  differ  only  in  forms  and  ceremonies, 
may  jviftly  be  compared  to  neighbguring 
dates,  who  are  commonly  bitter  enemies 
to  e^ich  other,  if  they  have  any  difference. 
At  the  fame  time,  diffociai  paflions  never 
rage  fo  furioufly,  as  under  themafk  of 
religion ;  for  in  that  cafe  they  are  held  to 
be  meritqrious,  as  exerted  in  the  cauie  of 
God.  This  obfervation  is  but  too  well 
verified  in  the  difputes  among  Chriftiana. 
However  low  religion  was  in  the  dark  agea, 
yet  men  fought  for  forms  and  ceremonies 
as  pro  oris  etfocis.  In  th'k  Armenian  form 
of .baptifm,  the  priefl  fays  at  the  firft  im- 
merfion.  In  name  of  the  Father;  at  the  fe- 
cond,  In  name  of  the  Son  ;  at  the  third.  In 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghoji.  This  form  is  bit- 
terly condemned  by  the  Romifti  churcb» 
which  appoints  the  three  perfons  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  expref- 
fion,  in  token  of  their  union.  Strahlen- 
berg  gives  an  account  of  a  Chriftian  fe<3: 
iu  Ruffia,  which  differs  from  the  eftablifli- 
ed  Greek  church  in  the  following  parti- 
culars;   Firft,  In  public  worthip  they  re- 

*   ,  peat 
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peat  Halleluia  but  twice  ;  and  it  is  a  mor- 
tal fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  ce- 
lebrating mafs,  not  fire  but  feyen  loave^ 
ought  to  be  ufed.  Third,  The  crofs  ftamp- 
ed  upon  a  mafs- loaf  ought  to  have  eight 
corners.  Fourth,  In  figning  with  the  crofs 
at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  muft 
be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  two  intermediate  fingers  be  held  out 
at  full  length.  How  trifling  are  thef6 
differences  !  and  yet  for  thefe,  all  who 
diflTent  from  them  are  held  unclean^  and 
no  better  than  Pagans  :  they  will  tiot  eat 
nor  drink  with  any  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  ;  and,  if  a  perfon  of  that  church 
happen  to  fit  down  in  a  houfe  of  theirsj 
they  wafti  and  purify  the  feat*.  There 
are  few  feds  founded  upon  more  trivial 
differences  than  the  Turkifli  and  Perfian 
Mahometans.     The  epithets  given  to  the 

♦  Chriftians,'  occupied  too  much  with  external 
forms,  have  corrupted  feveral  of  the  finie  arts.  They 
have  injured  architedlure,  by  ereding  iriagnificent' 
churches  in  the  ugly  form  of  a  croft.  And  they  have 
injured  painting,  by  withdrawing  the  beft  hknds  from 
proper  fiibjeds,  and  eniploying^  theiii  on  the  legendary 
Martyrdom  of  pretended  faints^  and  other  fuch  difa-  ( 
greeable  fubjeds. 

V0L,lVi  3D  Perfiand 
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Pcrfians  by  the  Turks  are,    "  Forfakcn  of 
God,  Abominable,   Blafphemers^  of  the 
Holy  Prophet  ;"  and   fo  bitter  is  their 
enmity  to  the  Perfians,  That  the  fchools  of 
the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all 
nations,   thofe  of  Perfia   alone  excepted. 
The  Perfians  are  held  to  be  fuch  apoftates 
from  the  true  faith,   as  to  be  utterly  paft 
recovery  :   they  receive  no  quarter  in  war, 
being  accounted  unworthy  of  life  or  flave- 
ry  :  nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  hatred.     Whether  coffee  be  or  be  not 
prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,    has  produced 
much     controverfy    in    the    Mahometan 
church,  and  confequently   much  perfecu- 
ting  zeal.     A  mutti,  not  fond  of  coffee, 
declared  it  to  have  an  inebriating  quality, 
and  therefore  to    be  virtually  prohibited 
by    Mahometk      Another  mufti,  fond   of 
coffee  for  its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared 
it  lawful  J  *'  becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  all  things 
"  are  lawful  that  are  not  exprefsly  prohi-* 
**  bited   in   the    Alcoran/'      The   coffee- 
houfes  in  Conftantinople  were  for  a  long 
period   alternately  opened   and  fhul,    ac- 
cording to  the  tafle  of  the  reigning  mufti ; 
till   coffee   at   laft,     furmounting   all   6b^ 
ilacleS)  came  to  be  an  eftabliflKd  Maho- 
metan 
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metan  liquor.     Religion  thus  runs   wild, 
whenever  it  lofes  fight  of  its  true  ends, 
worfhipping   God.   and  enforcing  juftice 
to  man.     The  Hmdows   hate  the  Maho- 
metans for  eating  the  flefh  of  cows  :    the 
Mahometans  hate  the  Hindows  for  eating 
the  flefh  of  fwine.     The  averfion  that  men 
of  the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for 
the  moft  trivial  differences,  converts  them 
frequently   into  brutal  favages.     Suppofe, 
for  example,  that  a  man,  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  makes  a  greedy  meal 
of  a  dead  horfe,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable  would 
wring  every  heart.     And  yet,   let  this  be 
done  in  Lent,  or  on  a  meagre  day-- 
Behold  !    every   zealot  is  inftantly  meta-» 
raorphofed  into  a  devil  incarnate.     In  the 
records   of  St  Claude,    a  fmall  diftrift  of 
Burgundy,  is  engrofTed  a  fentence  againft 
a  poor   gentleman  named   Claude  Guillon. 
The    words  are  :      **  Having  confidered 
"  the  procefs,    and   taken  advice  of  the 
**  dodors    of  law,    we   declare   the   faid 
**  Claude   Guillon  duly  convicted  for  ha- 
**  ving  carried  away  and  boiled  a  piece   of 
*^  a  dead  horfe,   and  of  having  eat  the 
**  fame  on  the   31ft  March,   being  Satur- 
"  day.''  ^And  he  was  beheaded  according- 
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ly  28th  July  1629  ;  notwithftanding  a  de- 
fence above  all  exception,  That  he  com- 
jnitted  that  irregularity  to  preferve  his  life. 
How  was  it  poffible  for  the  monfters  tq 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  feritence  was 
agreeable  to  God,  who  is  goodnefs  it- 
felf ! 

No  lefe  prejudicial  to  morality  than  the 
relying  too  niuch  on  forms  and  ceiemo- 
nies,  is  the  treating  fome  fins  with  great 
feverity  ;  negledting  others  equally  hei- 
nous, or  perhaps  more  fo.  In  a  book  of 
rates  for  abfolution,  mentioned  above,  no 
juft  diftindion  is  made  among  fins  ;  fome 
venial  fins  being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
many  of  the  deepeft  dye.  For  example, 
the  killing  father,  mother,  brother,  fitter, 
or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five  grofs  ;  and  the 
fame  for  inceft  with  a  mother  or  fifter. 
The  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church  is 
taxed  at  fix  grofs  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
abfolution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs, 
and  for  fimony  at  no  lefs  than  fixteea 
grofs  ^. 

A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  per- 
fons,  has  a  fmiling  appearance,  but  in  its 
confequences  is  hurtful  both  to  religiou 

*  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat* 

and 
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and  morality  ;  which  is,  That  to  teftify 
pur  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and 
private  worfhip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral 
duties,  are  not  alone  fufEcient  j  that  over 
and  above  we  are  bound  to  faft,  to  do  pe- 
pance,  to  honour  the  priefthood,  and  to 
punifli  the  eiiemies  of  God,  i.  e.  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  in  principle  or  pradice. 
This  maxim,  which  may  be  termed  ths 
doBrine  offupererogation^  is  finely  illuftra- 
ted  by  an  author  mentioned  above.  **  The 
?'  duties  which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend 
^*  or  parent,  feem  merely  owing  to  his 
^'  benefador  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be 
*-'  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  break- 
?'  ing  through-  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
>*  morality,  A  ftrong  inclination  may 
^'  prompt  him  to  the  performance  :  a  fen- 
**  timent  of  order  and  moral  beauty  joins 
f*  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties:  and  the 
**  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  with- 
**  out  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even 
?*  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
?*  more  auflere,  and  more  founded  on  re- 
?*  fledion,  fucb  as  public  fpirit,  filial  du- 
f?  ty,   temperatice,  or  integrity ;  the  mo- 

''  ral 
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**  ral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfion,  re- 
**  moves  all  pretence  to  religious  merit : 
^*  and  the  virtuous  condudl  is  efteemed 
**  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to  fociety, 
**  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fuper- 
•*  ftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he 
*'  has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of 
**  his  Deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  re- 
*'  commend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
**  protedion.  He  confiders  not,  that  the 
"  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
•*  Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the  happi- 
"  nefs  of  his  creatures*  He  flill  looks 
"  out  for  fome  more  immediate  fervice  of 
**  the  fupreme  Being  :  and  any  pradice 
"  recommended  to  him,  which  either 
"  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  offers  the 
"  ftrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  incli- 
*'  nations ;  that  pradice  he  will  the  more 
"  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofe 
*'  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make 
**  him  abfolutely  reject  it.  It  feems  the 
"  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds 
*'  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
**  or  confideration,  And  if  for  m  fake 
"  he  facrifices  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet, 
"  his  claitti  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife 
*'  upon  him,   in  proportion   to   the  zeal 

**  and 
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**  and   devotion  which  he  difcovers.     In 
•*  reftoring  a  loan,  or  payitig  a  debt,   his 
**  divinity  is  no  wife  beholden  to  him; 
**  becaufe  thefe  aifis  of  juftice  are  what  he 
**  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many 
"  would  have  performed,  were  there  no 
"  God  in  the  univerfe.     But   if  he   faft; 
**  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a   found  whip- 
^*  ping,  this  has  a  dire£t  reference,  in  his 
"  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.     No  o- 
•*  ther  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch 
"  aufterities.  By  thefe  diftinguifhed  marks 
of  devotion,   he  has  now  acquired  the 
divine  favour ;  and  may  expeft  in  re- 
"  compenfe,   protection  and  fafety  in  this 
"  world,    and   eteraiat    happinefs   in   the 
•*  next  {a)y     My  yoke  is  eafy,  faith  our 
Saviour,    and  my   burden  is  light.      So 
th6y  really » are.     Every  effential  of  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  our  nature,   and  to  a 
pure  heart  is  pleafant  in  the  performance : 
what  can   be  more   pleafant,   than   grati- 
tude to  our  Maker,   and  obedience  to   his 
will  in  comforting  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
But  enthufiafts  are  not  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exer- 

cifes 
{a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion. 
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cifes  of  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  moft 
acceptable  fexvice  to  God  that  we  can  per* 
form.  Ip  loading  religion  with  unnecef* 
fary  articles  of  faith  and  praifiice,  they 
contradidt  our  Saviour,  by  making  his 
yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  *. 
Law,  who  writes  on  Chriftian  perfedion, 
enjoins  fuch  unnatural  aufterity  of  man- 
ners, as  to  be  fubverfive  both  of  religion 
and  morality  :  loofe  education  is  not  more 
fo.  Our  paffions,  when  denied  proper 
cxercile,  are  apt  to  break  their  fetters, 
and  to  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance : 
like  the  body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part, 
fwells  the  more  in  another.  In  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  the  pious  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, treating  of  mortification,  prefcribes  it 
as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  Chriftian, 
to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft 
innocent  emotions  j  becaufe,  fays  he,  the 
moft  indifferent  adion  becomes  finful, 
when  there  is  no  other  motive  for  the  per- 
formance but  barely  its  being  pleafant. 
\  Could 

♦  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facra- 
xncnt,  was  obferved  to  pick  out  the  tirorft  Kts  of  tke 
road :  «  1  never  can  do  enough,"  faid "  (he,  «  for 
«  fwcct  Jefus/* 
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Could   a   malevolent   deity  contrive   any 
thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of,  fiipererogation, 
holidays  have  been  multiplied  without 
end,  depriving  the  working  poor  of  time, 
that  would  be  more  ufefully  employed  in 
providing  bread  for  themfelves  and  fami- 
fies.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  befide 
contradiifting  Providence  which  framed  us 
more  for  adion  than  contemplation,  have 
feveral  poifonous  effefts  with  refpeft  to 
morality.  The  moral  fenfe  has  great  in- 
fluence on  the  induftrious,  who  have  no 
time  for  indulging  their  irregular  appe- 
tites :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open 
to  every  temptation.  Men  iikewife  are 
apt  to  affum^  great;  merit  from  a  rigid  ob- 
fervance  of  holidays  and  other  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  having  thus  acquired,  in  their 
opinion,  the  favour  of  God,  they  rely  on 
his  indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they 
think  too  fwept  for  finners. 

Monaftic  inftitutions  are  an  improve- 
ment upon  holidays  :  the  whole  life  of  a 
monk  is  intended  to  be  a  holiday,  dedica- 
ted entirely  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The 
idlenefs  of  the  monaftic  ftate  among  Chri- 
llians,  opens  i  wide  door  to  immorality^ 

Vol.  IV.  3E  I« 
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In  the  third  fedion,  penances  are  hamd* 
led  as  a  mode  of  worfhip,  for  qbtaioiog 
pardon  of  fin.    But  they  are  foroetime* 
fubmUted  to  by  the  innocent,  in  order  ta 
procure  from  the  Almighty  ftiU  more  fa- 
vour than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to  ; 
.in  which  view,  they  urc  evidently  a  work 
of  fupererogation.    They  feem  to  have 
no  bad  tSc€t  with  refpea  to  reUgion  9% 
diftinguiOied  from  morality :  the  body  W 
indeed  tortured  unneceflariVy  j  but  if  en- 
thufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  di- 
ftreifes,    they   have   themfelves    only    to 
blame.    With  refpeft  tp  morality,   their 
bad  tendency  U  not  flight.     Thofc  whq 
perform  extraordinary  afts  of  devotion, 
conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  favour  of  God.     Proud  of  his  favoqr, 
they  attach  themfelves  to  him  alone,  and 
turn  indifferent  about  every  other  duty, 
•yhe  favourite  of  ^  terreftrial  potentate, 
affumes  authority  j  and  takes  liberties  thaf 
private  pe?fon»  dare  npt  venture   upon: 
ftiall  a  favourite  of  Weaven  be  lefs  induU 
ged  ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fobrait  ta 
dreadful  penances;  »nd,  holditig  them" 
fclves  feeure  of  God**  favour,  they  axe  al- 
$pg?ther  indiffcreot  abpwt  the  dwty  tbey 
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owe  to  A  neighbour.  So  mucli  are  they 
above  common  decency ^  as  to  go  ibout 
flaked,  not  even  concealing  what  modefty 
hides*  The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Rd- 
mifh  church,  fuch  as  fading  and  flagella- 
tionj  have  evidently  the  fame  bad  ten- 
dency ^.  With  refped  to  falling  in  par- 
ticular, to  what  good  purpofe  it  can  ferve, 
except  to  gluttons^  is  not  readily  concei- 
ved- .  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  eflential  to  health :  too  much  or  too 
little  are  equally  noxious,  though  their  ef- 
fedls  are  different  f.  .  Fading  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  tempe- 
rate as  a  religioua  duty,  becauf<(  it  cannot 

be 

♦  A  fea  of  Chrlftiansi  ftylcd  FlagellanUsy  teld,  that 
jfagellation  is  of  equal  virtoe  with  bapttfm  and  the  o« 
ther  faaramefits  ;  that  it  ^ill  procure  fotgivenefs  of 
fin ;  that  the  old  law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  abolilhed  ;  and 
a  new  law  fubftituted,  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood 
to  be  adminiftercd  by  whipping. 

t  The  Baron  de  Manilein  obfcrves,  that  the  fre- 
quent lents  enjoined  by  the  Greek  church,  Contribute 
greatly  to  promote  di£^fes  in  the  RufEan  armies^ 
They  are  forbidden  to  touch  fle(h  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  The  fynod,  it  is  true^  grants  a  diipenfation  to 
foldiers  during  war ;  but  fuch  is  the  fiiperftition  of 
the  people,  that  few  take  the  benefit  of  the  diipenfa« 
ticnii 
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be  acceptable  to  a  be^evolent  Deity.  Liftca 
to  a  great  prophet  on  that  fubjea :  "  Be- 
hold, ye  faft  for  ftrife  and  debate,  and 
to  fmite  with  the  fift  of  wickednefs  ;  ye 
fhall  not  faft  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make 
your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it 
"  fuch  a  faft  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day 
*'  for  a  man  to  afflidt  his  foul  ?  Is  it  to 
**  bow  down  bis  head  as  a  bulruib,  and 
•*  to  fpread  fackcloth  and  aflies  under 
•*  him  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and 
•*  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not 
"  this  the  faft  that  I  have  chofen,  to  loofe 
"  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to  undo  the 
**  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppreifed 
"  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
"  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hun- 
**  gry  }  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
**  are  caft  out  to  thy  houfe  ?  when  thou 
^*  fceft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him, 
**  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from 
••  thine  own  flefh  {a)  r 

The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all 
is  celibacy  confidered  as  a  rel^ious  duty. 
Many  fathers  of  the  church  declare  againft 
matrimony.  St  Jetom  in  particular  fays. 
That  the  end  of  matrimony  is  eternal 

death ; 

{a)  Ilaialii  lYiii.  4.  &c. 
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death* ;  that  the  earth,  indeed,  is  filled  by  it, 
btit  heaven  by  virginity.  The  intempe- 
rate zeal  of  many  primitive  Chriftians  led 
them  to  abftain  from  matrimony,  and  e- 
ven  from  conjugal  careffes,  if  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  married  ;  believing  that 
the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfiftent  with 
pure  religion.  Edward  the  Confeflbr  was 
fainted,  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  ab- 
ftaining  from  matrimonial  duties.  Jovi- 
man,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught,  that 
all  who  obferve  the  laws  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  have  an  equal 
title  to  happinefs  in  another  life  :  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  who  pafs  their  days  in 
celibacy  and  mortification,  are  in  no  re- 
fp^  more  acceptable  to  God  than  thofe 
who  live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without 
mortification.  He  publifhed  his  opinions 
in  a  book,  againft  which  Jerom  wrote  a 
bitter  and  abufive  treatife,  ftill  extant* 
Thefe  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a  council 
at  Milan  ;  and  Jovinian  was  banifhed  by 
the  Emperor  "Honorius.  Such  ridiculous 
felf-denial  was  not  confined  to  Chriftians, 
Strabo  mentions  a  fe<a  among  the  Thra- 
cians,  who  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity ; 
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ginity  ;  and  were  much  refp€ded  on  that 
account.  Garcilaifo  mentions  virgins  ia 
Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun  :  a  rdftal  guiU 
ty  of  frailty  was  butied  alive,  her  lover 
hanged,  and  the  inhabitanla  of  the  tovrn 
where  fhe  lived  put  to  the  fword.  Among 
all  the  abfurd  a£l8  of  mortification,  celi- 
bacy is  the  ftrongcft  inftance  of  fuperfti- 
tion  triumphing  over  common  fenfe  j  for 
what  can  be  more  inconiiftent  with  common 
fcnfe,  not  to  talk  of  religion,  than  an  en-* 
dcavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  human  fpe-^ 
cies  ?  Barbf yrac,  Dc  la  M4riae  4€S  Peres^ 
gives  examples  of  fathers  of  the  church 
who  wifhed  to  extinguifli  by  celibacy  the 
human  fpecies,  and  to  haften  the  day  of 
judgment.  Some  glimpfes  of  reafon  h^ve 
abated  the  zeal  of  enthufiafts  for  celibacy  j 
but  have  not  totally  extirpated  it ;  for  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy  remains  to  this  day  a 
law  in  the  Romjifh  chutch.  It  cannot, 
however,  ferioufly  be  thought  the  will  of 
our  benevolent  God,  that  his  priefts  fhould 
be  denied  the  exercife  of  natural  powers, 
beftowed  on  all  for  a  moft  valuable  pur- 
pofe.  This  impious  reftraint,  which  con- 
tradids  the  great  law  of  Inereafe  and  muU 
fipfy^  has  opened  the  door  to  grofs  de- 
bauchery 
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b2iueb«ry  in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifh 
church,  though  ecclefieiftics  ought,  of  all 
ttmi%  t^  be  the  moil  circumfped  in  their 
condufi:.  Meo  reftrjtined  from  what  is  ne-* 
eefikry  and  pifoper,  arc  more  pfonc  thaa 
Qtben  to  bre^k  out  into  groft  irregularis 
liea  *•  Marriage  is  warmly  recommended 
ia  the  laws,  of  Zoroafter*  Children  are 
faid  to  be  a  bridge  that  oonduds  men  to 
heaven  ;  aud  a  taan  who  has  no  children, 
is  h<?ld  to  be  under  the  power  of  Ahriman. 
The  prayer  of  a  prieft  who  has  no  chil- 
dren, is  held  difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  Pope  ;  and  enforced  from  a 
political  confidcration,  That  it  unitied  the 
whole  clergy  into  one  compad  body,  un- 
der 

•  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  the 
following  obfearvation :  <<  The  celibacy  of  ^cclcfiaftics 
M  was  originally  introduced  by  fome  ftiperftitioua  re- 
«<  fincments  on  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could 
<«  men  have  been  kept  alive  without  eating  or  drink- 
<«  ing  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the  fame  refine- 
•<  ments  wQul4  have  prQhtt>ited  ccchifiafticf  from  eat- 
««  mg  and  drinjcing,  and  thereby  have  elevated  them 
<*  fo  much  nearer  to  the  (late  of  angels.  In  procefs  of 
^  time,  this  fanatical  interdi^ion  became  an  inftrument 
^  of  worldly  wtfdom  :  s^d  thus^  as  frequently  hap« 
f^  penSj  what  weak  men  began>  politicians  completed^.' 
Sir  David  Dalrymfle. 
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der  his  fpiritual  Majefty.  How  (hort- 
fighted  is  man  !  It  was  juftlj  elle^med  at 
the  time  to  be  the  corner-ftdne  of  Papal 
power  ;  and  yet  became  the  chief  caufe  of 
ks  downfal.  Celibacy  precipitated  the  Rex- 
mifh  clergy  into  adultery,  fornication, 
cunning,  difiimulation,  and  every  fecret 
vice.  Will  men  of  fuch  manners  be  lif- 
tencd  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to  o- 
thers  ?  There  was  no  medium,  but  either 
to  reform  their  own  manners,  or  to  give 
every  indulgence  to  th^  laity.  But  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition  in  the  latter,  made 
the  former  think  themfelves  fccure.  The 
reftoration  of  learning  broke  the  charm. 
Men  beginning  to  think  for  themfelves, 
were  provoked  at  the  diflblute  lives  of 
their  paftors  ;  and  raifed  a  loud  cry  a- 
gainft  them.  Reformers  were  burnt  as 
heretics ;  and  clergymen  were  held'to  be 
emifTaries  from  Satan,  to  eftablifh  his 
throne  upon  earth.  Knox,  that  violent 
reformer,  believed  ferioufly  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  a  conjured  etumy  to  Chrifi  Je^ 
Jus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of  ill.  Had 
not  the  clergy  been  diflblute,  poor  Chrifti- 
ans  might  have  laboured  under  ignorance 

and 
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Jlnd  ccclefiaftic  thraldom  to  this  hour* 
Our  reformers,  beginning  with  their  pa-» 
ftors,  extended  infenfibly  their  hatred  to 
the  dodlrines  taught  by  their  paftors.  E- 
Very  article  df  faith  was  (ifted  2  the  charf 
Was  feparated  from  the  corn  :  and  a  refor- 
mation was  ^ftabli filed  upon  the  fcriptures^ 
rejefljing  every  innovation  of  the  Romifli 
church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  a 
more  impudent  difregard  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, than  a  privilege  aflumed.  by  thd 
Bifhop  of  Rome  to  difengage  men  from 
their  oaths  and  promifes  :  it  is  not  a 
greater  ftretch  to  difengage  them  from 
every  dut^,  whether  of  morality  or  of  ref- 
ligion.  *  The  barons  of  Valentia,  dreading 
a  perfecution  againft  the  induftrious  Moors^ 
their  tenantai,  obtained  the  following  claufc 
to  be  inferted  in  their  king's  coronation- 
oath  :  •*  That  he  Ihould  not  expel  the 
•*  the  Morifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be  bap- 
•*  tized  ;  that  he  Ihould  never  defire  to  be 
"  relieved  from  the  oath  by  a  difpenfatioti 
"  frow  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  difpenfatioti 
"  if  offered/*  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
look  this  oath  folemnly  in  prefence  of  Ms 
nobles;    and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation 

Vol.  IV.  3  F  from 
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from  the  Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the 
oath,  and  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  ia 
breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  in 
the  treaty  of  Akramftadt,  renounced  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  competitor  Sta- 
niflaus.  The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den at  Poltowa  was  an  inviting  opportu- 
nity to  renew  his  pretenfions*  A  folemn 
treaty  flood  in  his  way  j  but  the  Pope  re- 
moved that  obftacle,  by  annulling  the 
treaty,  and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The 
Pope  has  been  known  to  beftow  that  won- 
derful privilege  upon  others.  Pope  Pascal 
II.  having,  with  a  folemn  oath,  renounced 
the  right  of  inveftitures,  empowered  the 
cardinals  to  declare  his  oath  null*  Biihops 
alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior^  have  aflumed 
the  privilege  of  difpenfing  With  moral  du- 
ties. Inftances  are  not  rare,  of  curates  be- 
ing authorized  by  their  biftiop  to  enter- 
tain concubines,  paying  for  each  a  regular 
tax  of  a  crown  yearly.  Nay,  in  fome  pro- 
vincial fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandaU 
Common  proftitutes,  licenfed  in  the  city  of 
Leghorn,  have  a  church  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  muft  not  enter  into  any  other. 
They  follow  their  trade  with  the  utmoft 

freedom } 
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freeddm  j  except  in  paffion-\^eek,,  during 
which  they  rnuft  forbear  finning,  under 
pain  of  baniftirnent  {a). 

The  power  of  beftowing  kingdoms,  af- 
fumed  by  the  Bifliop  of  Rome,  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rules  of  juftice,  ho  lefs 
bold.  Chriftian  princes,  not  many  ages 
ago,  efteemed  the  Pope's  gift  to  be  their 
beft  title  of  property.  In  the  1346,  the 
Venetians  requefted  the  Pope's  permiflion 
to  carry  on  cpmmerce  in  Afia,  and  to  pur- 
chafc  there  pepper  and  cinnamon.     The 

Pope 

(a)  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals  of  Scodand, 
vol.  II.  page  16th,  has  the  following  paragraph; 
«  Thus  did  Edward  chaflife  the  Scots  for  their  breach 
«*  of  faith.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding 
*'  year  he  himfelf  procured  a  papal  bull,  abfolving  him 
**  frona  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  for  maintaining 
"  the  privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  Scots,  without 
^  papal  authority,  violated  their  oaths,  and  were  pu- 
**  niflied  as  perjured  men.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  dif- 
*^  guifed,  that;  in  thofe  times  the  common  notions  of 
««  right  and  wrong  were,  in  fome  fort,  obliterated. 
•*  Confcience,  intoxicated  with  indulgeocies,  or  ftupified 
**  by  frequent  abfolution,  was  no  longer  a  faithful  mo- 
<'  nitor  amldft  the  temptations  of  intereft,  ambition, 
*•  and  national  animofities."  This  author,  a  few  pages 
after,  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that,  in  thofe  days,  an 
oath,  or  promife  onthc  honour  of  knighthood,  was  the 
-  only  thing  relied  on  ;  becaufe  the  Pope  did  »ot  pre- 
,tcnd  to  interpofe  in  a  point  of  honour. 
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Fopc  not  only  granted  tbcir  requeft,  but 
pronounced  anatbemqi^  upon  any  who 
ihould  dare  to  interfere  in  that  commerce, 
perdinand  and  Ifabella  pf  Spain  applied  to 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  veft  in  them  the 
property  of  America,  difcov^red  under  their 
laufpiees  by  Columbus.  The  Pope  having 
formerly  granted  to  ihe  kings  of  Portugal 
their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  both 
grants  were  held  facred  j  and  it  c^me  tobc 
ftrenuQufly  difputed,  ynder  which  of  the 
grams  the  Molucca  iflands  were  comprcy 
bended.  Both  grants  proceed  upon  a  narr 
rative,  pf  the  power  bellowed  by  Almighty 
God  on  the  pope,  as  fucceflbr  to  St  Peter 
l^nd  vicar  of  Chrift.  Tp  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  would  beftpw  fuch  powers  oa 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  or  on  any  humaqi 
being,  fhews  grofs  ignorance  of  the  cona- 
.  mon  rights  of  itiankind,  and  of  the  go- 
yernment  pf  Providence. 

The  groffeft  of  all  deviations,  not  only 
from  found  morality,  but  from  pure  reli- 
gion, and  the  moft  extenfive  in  its  bancr 
ful  effeds,  is  a  dodrine  embraced  by  e- 
ftabliflied  churches,  not  many  excepted, 
That,  becaufe  hereticjs  are  odious  in  the 
^ht  of  God,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  ortho- 
dox 
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dox  to  extirpate  them^  root  and  branch. 
Obferve  the  confcquence :  people  who  dif- 
fer from  the  eftablifhed  church  are  held 
to  be  obftinate  finners,  deierving  puniih- 
jaent  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  reli- 
gion of  every  country  is  changeable  ;  and 
the  religion  at  prefeiit  dominant  may  fooa 
be  under  depreffion ;  which  of  courfe  fub- 
jefts  all  manl^ind  to  the  rigour  of  perfe- 
eution.  An  invention  more  effe^ual  for 
extirpating  the  human  race,  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  imagination  ;  the  horror  of 
human  facri6ces  is  as  nothing  in  compa«» 
rifon.  .   . 

Perfecution  for  differences  in  religioti 
jcan  never  take  place  but  where  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion  are  formed  into  a  clafe^ 
jtotally  diftind:  from  the  reft  of  the  people* 
They  made  not  a  diftin^  clafs  among  the 
old  Romans ;  who,  far  from  having  any 
notion  of  perfecution^  adopted  the  gods  of 
every  nation  they  conquered.  A  learned 
writer  {a)  obferves,  that,  as  the  number 
of  their  gods  increafed  with  their  con- 
quefts^  it  is  poffible  that  they  might  have 
lyorfhipped  all  the  gods  iti  the  world. 

{a)  Morittus. 

Tbpir- 
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Their  belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced 
that  eflPeft,  Titus  Livius  mentions  a  fed 
of  Bacchanals  fpread  through  Italy.  They: 
performed  their  ceremonies  during  night; 
men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark,  after 
intemperate  eating  and  drinking.  Never 
did  wicked  wretches  deferve  more  exem- 
plary punifhment;  yet  liften  to  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  Roman  fenate,  brea- 
thing the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  "  Ne 
"  qua  Bacchanalia  Romae,  neve  in  Italia 
*•  effent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et 
"  nficeffarium  duceret,  nee  fine  religipne 
"  et  piaculo  fe  id  omittere  pofle ;  apud 
**  Praetorem  urbanum  profiteretijr  ;  Prae- 
•*  tor  fenatum  confuleret.  Si  ei  permif- 
**  fum  cffet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
**  minus  ^ffent  ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret, 
**  dum  ne  plus  quinque  facrificio  interef- 
*'  fent ;  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu 
♦f  quis  magifter  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  ef- 
^'  fet  *.'*     The  Jews  were  prone  to  pcr- 

fecution, 

*««  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  per- 
<<  formed  in  the  city,  nor  within  Italy.  If  there  be 
*«  any  perfon  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  ^onfcience  td 
f«  perform  theic  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit 

««  thexDi 
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fccotion,   becaufe  their  priefts  formed  a 
diftina  body.     It  is  true,  they  believed  ia 
tutelar  deities  :    their  hatred,  however,  of 
neighbouring  nations  prevailed   to  make 
them  hold  in  abhorrence  the  wbrfhip  of 
every   other   god.      Even   among  them- 
felves  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to 
war  ;  and  nothing  kept  within  bounds  the 
Pharifee$,  the  Saduccees,  and  the  Eflenes, 
their  three  feds,  but  terror  of  the  Roman 
power.      The   Chriftian   religion   implies 
toleration  in  its   very   nature   and   prin- 
ciples ;  and  yet  became  prone  to  perfecu- 
tion  above  all  others.    Chriftian  fedls  were 
enflamed  againft  each  other  to  a  degree  of 
brutality  j  the  moft  oppofite  to  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  inculcated  in  the  gofpeh 
It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox,  that 
Ariiis  expired  in  a  common  jakes,    and 
that  his  entrails  burft  out.     The  fame  is 
related  of  Huneric  King  of  the  Vandals, 

a 

«  then(i>  let  him  ftate  his  opinion  to  the  city  Praetor, 
«<  who  (hall  thereupon  confult  the  fcnatc.  If  liberty 
<<  be  granted  him  by  the  fenate  when  no  fewer  than  z 
<<  hundred  fenators  are  prefent,  let  him  perform  the 
«  facrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefence  of  no  greater 
,«*  number  than  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no  public 
"  fund  for  them,  nor  any  who  {hall  prefide  as  prieft 
«  or  maftcr  pf  the  rites." 
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a  zealous  Arian  ;  with  the  following  addi- 
tion, that  being  poffefled  with  the  dcTil, 
whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
many  martyrs,  he  tore  his  flefh  with  his 
teeth,  and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the 
moft  excrutiating,  though  juftly  deferved 
torments.  The  falfehoods  every  where 
fpread,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  a-- 
gainft  the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifoning 
the  public  fountains,  killing  Chriftian  in- 
fantSf  and  drinking  their  blood,  with  ma-* 
ny  other  falfehoods  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
were  invented,  and  greedily  fwallowed, 
through  the  influence  of  religious  hatred. 
Through  the  fame  influence  a  law  was 
once  made  in  England,  that  a  Chriftian 
marrying  a  Jew  fhould  be  burnt  alive. 
The  greater  part  of  perfecutions  have 
been  occalioned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
men  are  not  fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to 
approve  of  perfecution,  unlefs  when  blind- 
ed by  intemperate  zeal.  The  fame  reli- 
gious hatred  produced  the  aflaffination  of 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  of  two  Henries, 
Kings  of  France  ;  produced  the  gun- 
powder plot  ;  and  produced  the  moft 
honid   deed   that  ever  was    perpetrated 

among 
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I 

among  men,  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew *. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  be  particular  oa 
the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the,  cir- 
cumftances  of  '  which  are'  univerfally 
known.  I  fhall  mention  another,  which 
happened  in  Lifbon,  6th  April  1506,  the 
e£Fe£i:  entirely  of  bigotry.  The  day  men- 
tioned being  Sunday,  certain  perfons  in 
the  church  of  St  Dominic,  pbfefving  that  a 
crucifix  in  one  of  the  chaj^els  was  more 
than  ordiniary  luminous,  the  prieft  cried 
but,  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  :  A  new  con- 
vert, who  had  been  a  Jew,  faying  flightly 
that  it  was  but  the  fun  fhining  on  the  cru- 
cifix, he  was  dragged  inftantly  out  of  the 
church,  and  burnt.  The  friars,  with  vehe- 
ment fpeeches,  encouraged  the  rabble  aflem- 
bled  about  the  fire  to  more  mifchief  j  whik 

*  Monfieur  de  Tavannes,  afterwards  Marefchal  of 
France,  was  a  great  partifan  of  the  Queen-mother ; 
and  fo  adlive  in  the  maffacre,  as  with  his  own  hand  to 
murder  no  fewer  than  feventeen  Hugenots.  Having 
on  death-bed  made  a  full  confeflion  of  his  fins, 
"  What,"  faid  the  prieft,  «  not  a  word  of  St  Bar- 
«*  tholomew  ?  Of  St  Bartholomew  !**  anfwercd  the 
penitent  ;  "  the  fcrvice  I  did  that  memorable  day  to 
"  God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficicnt  atonement 
<<  For  all  my  tranfgrefllons." ; 

ypi,.  IV.  3  G  other 
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other  friars  ran  about  the  ftreets  bawling 
out,  herefy,  herefy,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands.  Above  500  men  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  flew  every  new  convert  they 
could  find,  and  burnt  them  to  afhes*  Next 
morning  they  murdered  above  1000  men^ 
women,  and  children,  dragging  them  from 
the  ahars,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  ^ 
fanduary.  The  fame  fury  continued  the 
third  day,  on  which  above  400  perfons 
more  were  maflacred. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  flicd 
more  innocent  or  rather  virtuous  blood, 
than  that  of  perfecuting  heretics  ;  i.  e. 
thofe  who  differ  in  any  article  from  the 
religion  eftabliflied  by  law.  The  dodirine 
of  burning  heretics,  is  in  effe£k  the  profef- 
fmg  to  burn  men  eminently  virtuous ; 
for  they  mull  be  fo,  when  they  fubmit  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty  even 
of  diflimulation.  The  Mahometan  pradice 
of  converting  people  by  the  fwoi;d,  if 
not  more  rational,  is  at  leafl  more  manly. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  one  of  its  beft  prin- 
ces, would  have  been  a  greater  blefling  to 
his  people  had  he  been  lefs  pious  :  he  had 
an  implacablie  averfion  to  heretics  ;  againft 
whom  he  thought  it  more  proper  to  em* 
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ploy  racks  and  gibbets^  than  argument. 
Torquemada,  that  infernal  inquifitor  of 
Spain,  brought  into  the  inquifition,  in  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  years,  no  fewer  than 
So,ooo  perfons  ;  of  whom  6000  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burnt  alive 
with  the  greateft  pomp  and  exultation. 
Of  that  vaft  number,  there  was  perhaps 
not  a  fingle  perfon,  who/was  not  more 
pure  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
than  their  outrageous  perfecutor.  Hunter^ 
a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  vidims  to  the 
zeal  of  Queen  Mary  of  England  for  Pope- 
ry. Having  been  inadvertently  betrayed 
by  a  prieft  to  deny  tranfubftantiation,  he 
abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 
Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery, 
threatened  ruin  to  the  father,  if  he  did 
not  deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter, 
hearing  of  his  father's  danger,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  burnt  alive,  inftead 
of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.  A 
woman  of  Guernfey  was  brought  to  the 
ftake,  without  regard  to  her  big  belly  ; 
which  burfling  by  the  torture,  (he  was  de- 
livered in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  One 
of  the  guards  fnatched   the   infant   from 

the 
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the  fire  :  but  the  magiftiate  who  attended 
the  execution  ordered  it  to  be  throwa 
back. ;  being  refolvedi  he  faid^  that  no<* 
thing  fliould  furvive  which  fprung  from  a 
parent  fo  obftinately-  heretical.  Father 
Paul  {a)  computes  that,  in  the  Nether- 
lands alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edid 
of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated  againft 
the  reformers,  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were 
lianged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt, 
on  account  of  religion.  Some  Faquirs^ 
crazed  with  opium  and  fanaticifm,  have 
been  knowri,  with  poifoned  daggers,  to 
fall  upon  uncircuincifed  Europeans,  and 
to  put  every  one  to  death  whom  they 
could  mafter.  In  the  lafi  century,  a  Fa- 
(juir  at  Surate  murdered,  within  the  fpace 
of  a  minute,  feventeeri  Dutch  failors  with 
feventeen  ftabs  of  a  dagger.  We  think 
with  horror  of  human  facrifices  among  the 
ancient  Pagans ;  and  yet  we  behold  them 
every  day  among  Chriftians,  rendered  ftill 
more  hdrrid  by  the  mofl:  atrocious  torments 
that,  religious  hatred  can  devife. 

The 

{a)  Council  of  Trent,  Book  5. 
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The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is 
the  fuperRitious  and  abfurd  notion,  that 
heretics  arc  God's  enemies ;  ivhich  makes 
it  thought  an  acceptable  fervice  to  God^ 
not  only  to  perfecute  them  by  fire  and 
fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them 
over  to  Satan  in  the  v^rorld  to  come.     An- 
other circumftance  enflames  religious  ha- 
tred J  which  is,  that  neighbours  are  either 
intimate  friends  or  bitter  enemies.     This 
holds  with  a  flight  variation  in  feds  of  the 
fame  religion  :  however  minute  their  dif- 
ferences   are,    they   cannot    be    intimate 
friends  ;  and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies  : 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  unifon,  if  not 
entirely  fo,   the   greater  in  proportion  is 
their   mutual  hatred.     Such   hatred,  fub- 
duing  the  meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,    is 
an  additional  caufe  for  perfecution.     Blind 
zeal  for  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  never  difcovers  error  nor  in- 
nocence in  thofe  who  differ,  but  perverfe- 
nefs  and  criminal   obftinacy.     Two  reli- 
gions totally  different,   like  two  countries 
in  oppofue  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no 
mutual  enmity.     At  the  fiege  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  anno  1453,  ^^^  Em- 
peror, in  order  to  procure  afTiftance  from 

the 
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the  princes  of  the  Latin  church,  ordered 
mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.   The 
people  with  great   indignation   protefted, 
that  they  would  rather  fee  the  Turks  in 
their  churches,   than  the  hat  of  a  cardinal 
The  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,   though 
well  known,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
In  the   twelfth  century,    a   merchant  of 
Lyons,  named  Peter  Valdo^  diflatisfied  with 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh 
church,  ill  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  the  hu- 
mility of  a  Chriftian,  retired  to  a  defert  ia 
the  high  country  of  Provence,  with  feve- 
ral   poor  people  his  difciples.     There  he 
became   their  fpiritual   guide,    inftruding 
them  in  certain   dodrines,    the  fame  that 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Proteftants. 
Their  inceflant  labour  fubdued  the  barren 
foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as   well  as 
for  pafture.     The  rent  which  in  time  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  for  land  that  afforded 
none   originally,   endeared  them  to  their 
landlords.     In  250  years,  they  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  occupying  thirty 
villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.     Priefts  they  had   none,  nor 
any  difputes  about  religion :  neither  had 

they 
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they  occafioa  for  a  court  of  juflicei  as  bro^ 
therly  love  did  not  fuffer  them  to  go  to 
law :  they  worfliipped  God  in  their  own 
plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was  fecu- 
red  by  inceffant  labour.  They  had  long 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  af- 
fedion,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany 
and  Geneva  fent  minifters  among  them  j 
which  unhappily  laid  them  open  to  religi- 
ous hatred,  the  mod  unrelenting  of  all 
furies.  In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament 
of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them 
to  be  burnt  for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  their  houfes  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  Waldenfes,  terrified  at 
this  fentence,  applied  in  a  body  to  Car- 
dinal Sadolet,  biftiop  of  Carpentras ;  who 
received  them  kindly,  and  obtained  from 
Francis  I.  of  France,  a  pardon  for  the  per- 
fons  under  fentence  of  death^  on  condition 
of  abjuring  herefy.  The  matter  lay  over 
five  years  ;  when  the  parliaoient,  irritated 
at  their  perfeverance,  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fen- 
tence was  executed  with  great  rigour  j  and 
the  parliament,  laying  hold  of  that  oppor* 
tunity,  broke  through  every  reftraint  of 
law,  and  commenced  a  violent  perfecutioii 
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againfl:  the  whole  tribe.  The  foldiers  be- 
^an  with  mafTacring  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  having  fled  who  were  able  to 
fly;  and  proceeded  to  burn  their  houfes, 
barns,  and  corn.  There  remained  in  the 
town  "of  Cabriere  fixty  men  and  thirty 
women  ;  who  having  furrendered  upon 
promife  of  life,  were  butchered  all  of  them 
without  mercy.  Some  women  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were  dragged 
out,  and  burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  villages 
were  reduced  to  alhes  ;  and  that  populous 
and  flourifhing  diftrid  became  once  more 
a  defart* 

To  conceive  this  horrid  fcene  in  all  its 
-deformity,  the  people  perfecuted  oiight  to 
be  compared  with  the  clergy  their  perfe- 
cutorsj  for  the  civil  magiftrate  was  the 
hand  only  that  executed  their  vengeance  : 
dn  the  one  fide,  an  induftrious  honeft  peo- 
ple, pure  in  their  morals,  and  no  lefs  pure 
in  their  religion :  on  the.  other,  proud 
pampered  priefts,  abandoned  without 
fliame  to  every  wickednefs,  impure  in 
their  morals,  and  ftill  more  impure  in  their 
religion — the  world  never  furniftied  fuch 
jinother  contraft.  Had  the  fcene  been  re- 
[  verfed,  to  make  thcfc  wretches  fuffer  per-^ 
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fecution  from  the  Waldenfes — ^but  tHat 
people  were  too  upright  and  too  religious 
for  being  perfccutors.  The  manners  of 
the  Chriftian  clergy  in  general,  before  the 
Reformation,  enlivens  the  conltaft.  The 
doiftrine  promulgated  during  the  dark 
times  of  Chriftianity,  That  God  is  a  mer- 
cenary being,  and  that  every  perfon  how- 
ever wicked  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  fins 
by  money,  made  riches  flow  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  in  a  plentiful  ftream^ 
And  riches  had  the  fame  effedl  upon  the 
Chriftian  clergy  that  they  have  upon  all 
men,  which  is,  to  produce  pride,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  profligacy  :  thefe  again  produced 
diffipation  of  money,  which  prompted 
avarice,  and  every  invention  for  recruit- 
ing exhaufted  treafures  *.  Even  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  the  Chriftian  clergy, 
tempted  by  opulence,  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  pleafure,  without  moderation  ; 
and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury,  glut- 
VoL.  IV.  3  H  tony, 

*  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  of 
the  clergy  became  merchants ;  and,  being  free  of  taxes, 
cngroffed  all.  In  the  Netherlands  particularly,  there 
was  a  great  cry,  that  monafteries  were  converted  into 
ihops  and  warehoufes,  and  the  manfions  of  fecul^r 
priefts  into  tap-houfes  and  \vm* 
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tony,  and  luft.  When  fuch  were  the  paf- 
tors,  what  mull  have  been  the  flock  !  Re- 
joice, O  Scotland,  over  jhe  poverty  and 
temperance  of  thy  paftors.  During  that 
period,  the  clergy  could  read,  and,  like 
parrots,  they  could  mumble  prayers  in 
Latin  ;  in  every  other  refpefl:,  they  rival- 
Jed  the  laity  in  ignorance.  They  were  in- 
deed more  cunning  than  the  laity ;  and 
wnderftood  their  intereft  better,  if  to  covet 
riches  at  the  expence  of  probity,  dcferve 
that  name.  Three  articles  were  eftabliflied 
that  made  religion  an  eafy  ferv^ce.  Firft, 
That  faith  is  the  eflcnce  of  religion,  with- 
out regard  to  good  works  ;  and  hence  the 
neceflity  of  being  ftridly  orthodox,  which 
the  church  only  could  determine.  Second, 
Religious  worfhip  was  reduced  to  a  num^ 
ber  of  external  ceremonies  and  forms, 
which,  being  declared  fuflScient  for  falva- 
tion,  abfolved  Chriftians  from  every  moral 
duty.  Remark,  that  a  prjeft  is  always  the 
chief  perfon  in  ceremonial  worfhip.  The 
third  article.  That  God  is  a  mercenary 
beings  is  mentioned  above,  with  its  necef- 
fary  confequences.  Thefe  articles  brought 
about  a  total  negle<3,  both  in  clergy  and 
Jaity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every 
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effential  religious  duty.  In  fine,  there  ne* 
ver  was  a  religion  that  deviated  more 
from  juft  principles/than  that  profefled  by 
Chriftians  during  the  dark  ages.  Perfe** 
cution  reached  none  but  the  fmcerely  pious 
and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating 
fentiment  doth  Arnobius  {a)  throw  out, 
and  what  profufipn  of  blood  would  have 
been  prevented,  had  it  been  adopted  by  all 
Chriftians  !  "  Da  veniam,  Rex  fumme, 
**  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos :  et  quod 
"  tuae  benignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugienti- 
"  bus  ignofce  tui  nominis  et  religionis 
**  cultum.  Non  eft  mirum,  fi  ignoraris : 
"  majoris  eft  admirationis,  li  fciaris  *.'* 
The  following  parable  againft  perfecution 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  figure 
in  the  learned  world.  "  And  it  came  to 
"  pafs  after  thefe  things,  that  Abraham 
"  fat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the 
**  going  down  of  the  fan.     And  behold  a 

*^  man 

{a)  Lib.  I.  Adverfus  Gentcs* 

♦  «  Forgive,  Almighty  power,  the  perfecutots  of 
**  thy  fervants  ;  and,  in  the  peculiar  benevolence  of 
"  thy  nature,  pardon  thofe  men  whcje  unbappincfs  it 
"  is  to  be  ftrangers  to  thy  name  and  worfhip.  Ig. 
"  norant  as  they  are  of  thee,  we  cannot  'vronder  atth« 
"  impiety  of  their  a<aions." 
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^^  man  bent  with  age^  coming  from  the 
**  way  of  the  wildernefa  leaning  on  a  ftafF. 
^'  And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met  him,  and 
^'  faid  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee, 
^*  and  wafh  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ; 
•*  and  thou  fhalt  arife  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man 
faid,  Nay ;  for  1  will  abide  under  this  tree. 
But  Abraham  preffcd  him  gready :  fo 
•*  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent : 
^^  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread, 
**  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham 
**  faw  that  the  man  blefled  not  God,  he 
**  faid  unto  hitn,  Wherefore  doft  thou  not 
•*  worfhip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of 
•^  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  an- 
•'  fwered  and  faid,  I  do  not  worfhip  thy 
•'  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name; 
for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god,  which 
abideth  always  in  mjne  houfe,  and  pro- 
•*  videth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abra- 
^'  ham's  zeal  was  kindled  againft  the  man, 
•*  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
•*  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the 
"  wildernefs.  And  God  called  unto  A- 
*'  braham,  faying,  Abraham^ -where  is  the 
**  ftranger  ?  And  Abraham  anfwered  and 
faid,  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip  thee, 

"  neither 
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^^  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ; 
*'  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
*^  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs. 
^^  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne  with  him 
*'  thefe  hundred  ninety  and  eight  years, 
^^  and  nouriihed  him,  and  clothed  him, 
notwithftanding  his  rebellion  againft 
me  ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thy- 
•*  felf  a  fmner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?" 
The  hiftorical  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament 
is  here  finely  imitated  ;  and  the  moral  mufl; 
ftrike  every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupi- 
dity  and  fupcrftition.  Ware  it  really  a 
chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think, 
that  perfecution  could  never  have  fhown  a 
bare  face  among  Jews  or  Chriftians.  But 
alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought.  Such  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  old  Teftament,  would  avail  as 
little  againft  the  rancorous  paffions  of  men, 
as  the  following  paflages  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, though  perfecution  cannot  be  con- 
demned in  terms  more  explicit.  **  Him 
**  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  you, 
**  but  not  to  doubtful  difputations.  For 
^^  one'believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things  ; 
**  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs. 
**  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife  him 
•'  that  eateth  not  j  and  let  not  him  which 

"  eateth 
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**  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  cateth.  Who 
•'  art  thou  that  judgcft  another  man^s  fer- 
*'  vant  ?  to  his  own  mafter  he  ftandeth  or 
**  falleth.  One  man  efteemeth  one  day 
**  above  another ;  another  efteemeth  every 
"  day  alike.     Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 

.^*  fuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why 
**  doft  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why 
**  doft  thou  fet  at  nought  thy  brother  ? 
**  for  we  fhall  all  ft  and  before  the  judge- 
**  ment-feat  of  Chrift,  every  one  to  give 
•*  an  account  of  himfelf  to  God.  I  know, 
**  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfelf ; 
**  but  to  him  that  efteemeth  any  thing 
**  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  The 
**  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
**  but  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
"  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  fol- 
^'  low  after  the  things  which  make  for 
^'  peace,  ar\d  things  wherewith  one  may 
♦*  edify  another  {a)''    Our  Saviour  him- 

,felf  declared  againft  perfecution  in  chc 
moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans were  of  the  fame  religion  ;  but  fomc 
trivial  differences  in  the  ceremonial  part  of 
worftxip,   rendered   them   odious   to  each 

other. 

(^)  Eplftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap.  14. 
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other.  Our  Saviour  being  icfufed  lodging 
in  a  village  of  Samaria,  becaufe  he  vras 
travelling  to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples  James 
and  John  laid,  **  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
•*  command  fire  to  come  down  from  hea- 
•*  ven,  and  confume  them,  even  as  Elias 
"  did  ?*'  But  he  rebuked  them,  and  faidf 
**  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  deftroj 
**  men*s  lives,  but  to  fave  them  (^)."  * 
*  It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the 
hot  fire  of  perfecution  did  not  altogether 
purify  our  Reformed  clergy  from  that  fa- 
tanical  fpirit.  No  fooner  were  the  Difr 
fenters^  fettled  in  New  England,  where 
they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they 
fet  on  foot  a  perfecution  againft  the  Qua- 
kers, no  Icfs  furious  than  what  they  them- 

felves 

•  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  to  com- 
mon underftanding,  was  not  however  the  produ<5lion 
of  reafon>  but  of  commerce.  The  advantage  of  tole- 
ration for  promoting  commerce,  was  early  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe.  They  were  too  zealous  Catholics 
to  think  of  fo  bold  a  meafbrc  in  Portugal ;  but  it  was 
permitted  in  Goa,  and  the  inquifition  la  that  town  was 
confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  fingiilar  ex- 
ample of  toleration  in  the  Knights  of  Malta,  That 
fraternity  was  inftituted  to  make  perpetual  war  againft 
the  Turks  ;  and  yet  of  late  years  they  have  ere^ed  9, 
inofque  for  their  Turkifh  prifoncrs. 

{a)  Luke  ix.  54. 
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felves  had  fuffered  at  home.  Nor  did  the 
Reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  lofe  fight  of 
the  fame  magifterial  authority  that  had 
been  affumed  by  their  predeceflbrs  of  the 
Romifh  church,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext 
of  being  ambaflador$  to  men  from  Jefus 
Chrift.  Upon  a  reprefentation,  anno  1646, 
from  the  commiffion  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, James  Bell  and  Colin  Campbell, 
bailies  of  Glafgow,  were  committed  to 
prifon  by  the  parliament,  merely  for  having 
faid,  that  kirkmen  meddled  too  much  in 
civil  matters.  Could  a  defpotic  prince 
have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary  ad  ?  but  the 
church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe  days  *. 

I 

♦  The  Chriftism  religion  is  eminent  for  a  fpirtt  of 
xneckncis,  toleration,  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  yet  per- 
fecution  never  raged  fo  furioufly  in  any  other  religion. 
Such  oppofition  between  praAice  and  principle,  is  a 
fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  Let  us 
try  to  account  for  it.  In  the  Pagan  religion  I  difco- 
ver  few  traces  of  perfecution.  Tutelar  deities  were 
vniverfal ;  and,  far  from  impofing  thefe  deities  on  o- 
thers,  every  nation  valued  itfelf  on  being  the  only  fa« 
vourite  of  its  own  deity.  Pricfts  by  profcffion  have 
ever  been  ambitious  of  impofing  on  the  laity  peculiar 
forms  of  worfhip  and  peculiar  religious  tenets  ;  but 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  none  fuch.  The  Jews 
had  priefts  by  profcffion }  and  they  were  befidc  a 
gloomy  people  naturally  inclined  to  perfecution  :  they 
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I  would  do  juftice  to  every  church,  not 
excepting  that  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  doing 

that 

bated  their  neighbours  and  were  hated  by  them.  The 
Mahometan  religion  was  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  •  The 
Arabians  were  warlike ;  but  ignorant  and  eafily  delu- 
ded by  a  warm  imagination.  The  Koran  is  finely  con- 
trived to  impofe  upon  fuch  a  peopJe.  The  ambition  of 
Mahomet  cprrefponded  to  the  warlike  genius  of  his 
countrymen  j  who  were  taught  to  convert  all  men  to, 
his  religipn,  by  the  fimple  but  effedual  argument  of 
fire  and  fword.  This  fpirit  of  perfecution  accompa- 
nied that  of  conqued.  The  latter  is  now  extinguifhed 
by  luxury  and  fenfualityj  and  there  fcarcc  remains 
any  veftige  of  the  former. 

Among  an  illiterate  and  credulous  people,  dlreifled. 
by  the  light  of  nature  to  worftiip  the  Dieitj,  but  with- 
out any  eftablifhed  formi,  every  innovation  is  peaceably 
and  cordially  admitted.  When  Chriftianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  Druids,  as  appears  froxp  QUiani 
had  Ipft  all  authority.  The  people  were  prepared  for 
the  new  religion ;  and  there  could  be  no  perfecution 
where  there  was  none  to  oppofe.  Upon  that  plain 
people,  the  Chriftian  religion  had  its  genuine  effe(5l :  it 
foftened  their  manners,  and  produced  a  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs  and  brotherly  love*  l^ever  was  pradice  more 
concordant  with  principle.  The  fcene  is  very  diflPerent 
where  a  new  religion  is  introduced  in  oppofition  to  one 
long  eftablifhed.  Zeal  for  a  new  religion  inflames  it^ 
converts  ;  and  as  violent  paQions  are  infedious,  thofo 
who  adhere  to  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  are  by  degreeg 
equally  inflamed.  Mutual  hatred  and  perfecution  are 
the  never-failing  confequenccs.     This  was  the  cafe  in 

'      the 
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that  church  no  more  but  juftice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  was 

not 

the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  pro- 
mulgated. 

When  that  teligton  began  to  make  a  figure,  the  Ro- 
snan  empire  was  finely  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
fables  of  Paganifm,  which  pafs  current  as  important 
truths  in  days  of  ignorance,  were  now  exploded  as 
childifh  and  Hdiqulous.  The  defpotifm  of  the  Roman 
gov^rnmenty  and  fuccefiive  irruptions  of  barbarians, 
had  funk  the  Roman  people,  bad  filled  them  with  fa- 
perftitious  terrors,  and  difpofed  them  to  embrace  any 
religion  that  promifed  happinefs  either  here  or  in  ano- 
ther world.  Luckily,  the  new  religion  was  that  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift.  The  meek  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  would  in 
time  have  prevailed  over  a  religion  that  was  grofsly  i- 
dolatrous ;  but,  unhappily,  the  zeal  of  the  new  con- 
verts, and  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  was  not  con- 
fined to  argument,  but  was  vented  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  religious  hatred.  Here,  the  Man  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Chrillian.  Thofe  of  the  eflablifhed  religion 
became  equally  violent,  through  the  infe^ion  of  paf- 
fion ;  and  mutual  perfecution  knew  no  bounds. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  mutual  per- 
fecution between  Chriftians  and  Pagans.  But  perfecu- 
tion did  not  flop  there  i  it  raged  »mong  different  feds  of 
Chriftians  no  Icfs  than  formerly  againft  the  common 
enemy.  This  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Acutc- 
iiefs  and  fubtility  formed  the  character  of  the  Greeks. 
Every  pian  eminent  for  learning  had  his  followers :  in 
philofophy  many  fedls  were  formed,  and  much  diiputa- 
tion  and  wrangling  enfued.  The  Chriftian  religion  was 
Cf^rly  introduced  into  Greece  5  and  its  votaries  were 
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not  more  eminent  in  it,  than  zeal  for  ma- 
king converts.     The  former  is  retiring  out 

of 

Infefled  with  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  :  the  flighted  dif- 
ferences occafioned  difputcs  ;  and  feds  were  formed 
upon  the  flighted  differences.  In  the  gofpel,  eternal 
happinefs  is  promifed  to  thofe  who  believe  in  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  true  fenfe  was  perverted  by  the  bulk  of 
ChriftianSv;  and  falvatidn  was  annexed  to  the  mere  ad 
of  belief,  without  regard  to  good  Works.  Men  are 
prone  to  fuch  a  dodrine  :  they  conceive  belief  to  be  an 
cafy  matter,  as  it  puts  no  reftraint  upon  their  p^ffions  2 
they  are  extremely  willing  to  believe,  provided  they  be 
left  free  to  adas  they  pleafe.  Thus  as  the  whole  of 
religion  was  underftood  to  reft  upon  belief,  the  mod 
minute  diflFerences  in  belief,  became  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance. That  Chrift  was  a  divine  perfon  fent  by 
God  to  corred  and  reform  mankind,  is  the  belief  of 
the  Arians.  This  is  not  believing  in  Chrift,  fay  the 
orthodox.  "  You  muft  believe,  that  he  is  the  6on  of 
**  God,  and  equal  to  the  Father."  This  was  a  capital 
difpute.  But  the  fpirit  of  difputation  did  not  reft 
there  :  every  trifle  was  made  a  fubjed  of  wrangling  % 
and  hence  perfecution  without  end.  Violent  paiflons 
were  thus  encouraged  among  Chriftians  j  and  even  the 
moft  unmanly  vices  were  meritorious  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  one  feft  againft  another.  It  became  a  max- 
im, that  ill  may  be  done  in  order  to  bring  about  good  ; 
and  accordingly  every  deceit  was  put  in  pra<5lice  by 
clergymen,  not  excepting  forgery,  in  fupport  of  their 
own  fed.  Such  pradices  were  common  as  early  as  the 
third  century.  The  perfecuting  fpirit  continues  in  vi- 
gour among  the  Roman  Catholics,  againft  thofe  who 
deny  the  infallibility  of  their  fovereign  pontlj0F.     ^t  is 

high 
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of  the  world ;  and  I  wifli  it  moft  profound 
reft,  never  again  to  awake.  People  begin 
to  be  albamed  of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long 
out  of  fafhion.  Let  the  other  continue 
for  amufernent  :  it  is  innocent ;  and  if  it 
do  no  good,  it  is  not  productive  of  fo  much 
harm. 

The 

Mgh  treafon  to  difregafd  his  authority  ;  arid  rebels  are 
perfccuted  with  fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  and  with 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  No  fooner  had  Pro- 
teftants  renounced  the  Papal  authority,  than  they  gave 
vent  to  perfecution  againft  one  another*  America  was 
the  refuge  of  many  diflenters  from  the  .church  of  Eng- 
land, to  avoid  perfecution  at  home.  But  fcarce  were 
they  eftabliihed  there,  when  they  raifed  a  violent  per- 
fecution againft  Quakers,  the  moft  innocuous  of  all 
feds. 

Zeal  for  a  new  religion  is  immoderate.  It  cools 
gradually,  and  at  laft  vaniihes  where  that  religion  has 
been  long  eftablilhed,  and  is  peaceably  fubmitled  to. 
Then  it  is,  that  a  falutary  truth  is  difcovered,  that 
people  of  different  religions,  nay  even  of  different  feds, 
may  live  peaceably  together.  In  England  and  Hol- 
land, men  are  permitted  to  worfhip  God  their  own 
way,  provided  they  give  no  difturbance  to  fociety. 
Holland  lias  given  to  mankind  a  glorious  example,  not 
only  of  univerfal  toleration,  but  of  permitting  men, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  religion,  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  '  Even  the  Jews  in  Suri- 
nam are  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  governmenc. 
And  that  laudable  example  is  copied  by  Britain  with 
refped  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ifland  Grenade* 
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The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds 
from  two  diflFerent  caufes.  In  fuperftiti- 
ous  zealots,  it  proceeds  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  who  diflFer  from  them  are  in  the 
toad  to  damnation  :  for  which  reafon,  there 
is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony, 
deliver  over  to  the  flames  of  hell,  every 
perfon  who  is  not  of  their  communion. 
The  other  caufe  is  more  natural  2  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right,  efpecially 
in  matters  of  confequence  ;  and^  for  that 
reafon,  he  is  happy  to  find  others  of  his  q- 
pinion  [a).  With  refpedt  to  the  firft  caufe, 
I  beg  attention  to  the  following  confide- 
rations  ;  not  with  any  hope  of  converting 
zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  others 
from  becoming  fuch.  In  none  of  the 
works  of  God  is  variety  more  happily 
blended  with  uniformity,  than  in  the  for- 
mation of  man.  Uniformity  prevails  in 
the  human  face  with  refpedJ:  to  eyes,  nofe, 
mouth,  and  other  capital  parts :  variety 
prevails  in  the  expreflions  of  thefe  parts, 
ferving  to  diftinguifli  one  perfon  from 
another,  withovft  hazard  of  error.  In  like 
manner,   the  minds  of  men  are  uniform 

with 

{a)  Elemeats  of  Criticifm^  vol.  2.  p.  493.  edit.  5.. 
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with  rcfpedt  to  their  paflions  and  princi- 
ples;  but  the  various  tones  and  expreflions 
of  thefe,  form  different  characters  without 
end.     A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a 
mouth,  is  monftrous  :  a  mind  deftitute  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  or  of  a  fejafe  of  religion, 
38  no  lefs  fo.     But  variety  of  expreffion  in 
different  faces  is  agreeable,  becaufe  we  re- 
ViQx  variety ;  and  a  fimilar  variety  in  the 
expreffions  or  tones  of  paflion,  ought  to  be 
equally  agreeable.     Endlefs  differences  in 
temper,  in  tafte,  and  in  mental  faculties, 
that  of  reafon  in  particular,  produce  necef- 
farily  variety  in  fentiment  and  in  opinion. 
Can  God  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  variety, 
when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  requires  no 
uniformity,  except  with  refpedl  to  an  up- 
right mind  and  clear  confcience,  which  are 
indifpenfable.     Here  at  the  fame  time  is 
difcovered  an  illuftrious  final  caufe.     Dif- 
ferent countenances  in  the  human   race, 
not  only  diftinguiflx  otie'perfon  from  ano- 
ther, but  promote  fociety,  by  aiding  us  to 
chufe  a  friend,  an  affociate,  a  partner  for 
life.    Differences  in  opinion  and  fentiment 
have  ftill  more  beneficial  effe6;s :  they  roufc 
the  attention,  give  exercife  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  fharpen  the  reafoning  facul- 
ty 
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tj.  With  refped  to  religion  i»  particular, 
perfed  uniformity,  which  furnifhcth  fio 
fubjefl;  for  thinking  nor  for  reafoning, 
would  produce  langour  in  divine  worihip, 
and  make  u$  fink  into  cold  indifference* 
How  foolifh  then  is  the  rage  of  making 
profelytes  ?  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  na- 
tive liberty,  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  act- 
ing ;  free  to  aft  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
only  he  obey  the  rules  of  mbrality  j  equal- 
ly free  to  think  as  he  pleafes,  provided  on- 
ly he  acknowledge  the  Great  God  as  his 
maker  and  mafter,  and  perceive  the  necef- 
{^xy  connection  of  religion  with  morality. 
Stridl  uniformity  in  other  matters,  may  be 
compared  to  a  fpring-day,  calm  and  fe- 
rene  ;  neither  fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop 
a  garment,  nor  fo  cold  as  to  require  an 
addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle,  nor  rain  to 
make  ftielter  •  neceflary.  We  enjoy  the 
fweet  fcene  for  a  moment  :  we  walk,  we 
fit,  we  mufe — ^but  foon  fall  afleep.  Agi- 
tation is  the  element  of  man,  and  the  life 
offociety.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  corre<3; 
the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt  will  be- 
tray us  into  abfurd  errors.  This  dodlrlne 
cannot  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  a  con- 

verfation> 
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verfation,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard, 
between  the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  French 
ambaiTador,  who,  in  his  mailer's  name, 
urged  that  king  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion/  "  I  am  furprifed/'  faid  his  Ma- 
jefty  of  Siam,  **  that  the  King  of  France, 
**  my' good  friend,  fhould  intereft  bimfelf 
**  fo  warmly  in  what  concerns  God  only. 
"  He  hath  given  to  his  creatures  different 
"  minds  and  different  inclinations,  which 
*'  naturally  lead  them  to  differ  in  opinion. 
**  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
"  world :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in 
**  matters  of  religion  ?  Have  we  not  then 
"  reafon  to.  believe,  that  God  takes  plea- 
"  fure  in  all  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
"  fhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  God 
"  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he 
*^  would  have  formed  all  men  with  the 
**  fame  mind."  Bernier  introduces  fome 
Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending  their  re- 
ligion much  in  the  fame  manner  :  *'  That 
"  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be 
**  univerfal  j  that  they  did  not  hold  ours 
"  to  be  falfe,  as,  for  ought  they  knew, 
**  ic  might  be   a  good   law   for  us  ;    and 

"  that 
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*^  that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to 
«  heaven;* 

With  refpedt  to  the  other  caufe  above 
mentioned,  the  defire  of  putting  people 
in  the  right  road  :  To  reafon  others  into 
our  religious  principles,  is  natural ;  but 
it  is  not  alv^ays  prudent.  I  wifh  my  neigh- 
bour to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think 
my  opinion  right  :  but  is  there  no  danger 
of  undermining  his  religious  principles, 
without  eftablifhing  better  in  their  ftead  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  reftrain  my  defire  of  ma- 
king converts,  when  the  attempt  may  pof- 
fibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  religion  al- 
together, ^  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  ? 
If  a  man  of  clear  underftanding  has,  by 
fome  unhappy  means,  been  led  into  error, 
that  man  may  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafon- 
ing  :  but  beware  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
vert people. of  low  parts,  who  are  indebted 
for  their  creed  to  parents,  to  education,  or 
to  example  :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them  reft  as 
they  are. 

At  any   rate,  let  us   never  attempt  to 

gain  profelytes  by  rewards,  or  by  terror  : 

what  other  effed  can  fuch  motives  pro- 

^  duce,  but  diffimulation  and  lying,  parents 

9f  every  fecret  crime.     The  Emprefs  of 
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Rulfia  ufc8  a  method  for  converting  h^ 
Fagan  fubjedis  of  Kamfkatka,  no  left  a« 
greeable  than  effedual  ;  which  i$9  to  ex- 
empt from  taxes  for  ten  years,  foch  of 
them  a8  profefs  the  Chrifti^^n  religion* 
This  pra^ice  may  be  political  ;  but  it 
tends  not  to  advance  religion,  and  is  de« 
ftni£live  of  morality.  Terror,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  may  be  equally  effeAual,  buf 
is  not  altogether  fo  agreeable.  The  people 
of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were  Pai» 
pifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre(en|;  cen-« 
tury,  when  in  one  day  they  were  all  pro«> 
felyted  to  the  Proteftant  faith.  ]MIaclean 
of  Coll,  their  chieftain,  weiit  to  the  ifland 
with  a  proteftant  minifler,  and  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at 
public  worihip.  They  came»  but  refufed 
to  hear  a  Protisftant  minifter.  The  chief* 
tain  reafoned  with  them  :  but  finding 
that  his  reafonings  made  no  impreffioo,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward  ;  and  ha* 
ving  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  him  with 
his  cane,  pufhed  him  into  the  church. 
The  reft  followed  like  meek  lambs  j  and 
from  that  day  have  continued  firm  Pro- 
teftants.      The  Proteftantifm  of  Rum  is 

ftylerf 
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ftylcd  by  their  Popilh  nelgbbours  ihe  faith 
of  the  ftUowJlick. 

,  To  apply  any  means  for  making  pro- 
fclytts,  other  than  fair  reafoning,  appears 
to  me  a  ftrange  perV€irfion.     Can  God  hH 
pleafed  with    ufing  rewards   or  puniih-. 
mentSy  or  can  any  rational  man  juftify 
them  ?     What  then  fliould  move  any  bntf 
to  put  t^em  in  pradlce  ?     I  {hould  be  ut- 
terly at  a  lofs  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  but 
for  a  fa£t  mentioned  more  than  oncfe  a- 
bove,  that  the  rude  and  illiterate  judge  by 
fight  only,  not  by  refledion.     They  lay 
weight  on  the  external  vifible  a£t,  with- 
out thinking  of  intention,  which  is^  not 
vifible.     In   truth,  the  bulk  of  mankind 
reft  upon  the  external  profeffion  of  rdl- 
gion  }  they  neyer  think  of  the  heart,  nor 
confider  how  that  ftands  affected.     What 
elfe  is  it  but  the  external  aft  merely  that 
moves  the  Romtfli  nviffionaries  to  baptiitf 
the  infants  of  favages  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  expiring  ?  which  they  profeciittf 
with  much  pious  ardour.     Their  zeal  me- 
rits   applaufe,    but    not   their  judgments 
Can  any  rational  perfon  ferioufly  believe, 
that  the  dipping  a  favage  or  an  infant  ia 
water  will-  make  either  of  them  a  Chri- 
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ftian,  or  that  the  want  of  this  ceremony 
will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ?  The  Li- 
thuanians, before  their  converfion  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  worfhipped  ferpents,  eyery  fami- 
ly entertaining  one  as  a  houfehold  god. 
Sigifmundus,  in  his  commentaries  of  Muf- 
covy,  reports  the  following  incident.  A 
converted  Chriftian  having'  perfuaded  a 
neighibour  to  follow  his  example,"and,  in 
tofccn  of  his  converfion,  to  kill  his  ferpent, 
was  furprifed,  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his 
convert  in  the  deepeft  melancholy,  bitterly 
lamenting  that  he  had  murdered  his  god, 
and  thit  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  would 
befai  him.  Was  this  perfon  a  Chriftian 
more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  of 
the  lad  century,  when  Kempfer  was  in 
Japati,  there  remained  but  about  fifty  Ja- 
pan Chriftians,  who  were  locked  up  in 
prifon  for  life.  Thefe  poor  people  knew 
ho  more  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  the 
names  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  j  and  yet  fo  zealous  Chriftians  were 
they,  as  rather  to  die  miferably^in  jail, 
than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Chrift,  and 
be  fet  at  liberty.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  Annabpa  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea  have 
been  converted  by  the  Portuguefe  to  Chri- 

ftianity. 
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ftianity.  No  more  is  required  of  them,  as 
Bofman  obferves,  but  to  repeat  a  Fatcr 
Kojler^  and  A^e  Maria^  confefs  to  the 
prieft,  and  bring  oflFerings  to  him. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfa£tion  conclude  this 
fketch,  without  congratulating  my  prefent 
countrymen  of  Britain  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  intimate  connedion  that  true 
religion  has  with  morality.  May  the  im- 
portance of  that  connexion,  always  at 
heart,  excite  us  to  govern  every  a&ion  of 
our  lives  by  the  united  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  what  a  happy  people 
would  we  be  ! 


A  P*P  E  N- 
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Sketches  concerning  Scoii:.and. 

SKETCH     I. 

» 

Scotch  Entails  eon/idcred  m  Moral  and  JV 
Utical  Views* 


MA  N  it  by  nature  a  hoarding  ani-* 
ma]  s  and  to  fecure  what  is  ae« 
quired  by  honeft  tnduftry,  the  fenfe  of 
property  is  made  a  branch  of  human  na^ 
ture  (a)^  During  the  infancy  of  nations^ 
when  artificial  wants  are  unknowuf  the 
hoarding  appetite  makes  no  figure.  The 
ufe  of  money  produced  a  great  alteration 
in  the  human  heart.  Money  having  at 
command  the  goods  of  fortune,  introdu« 
ced  inequality  of  fank,  luzuryi  and  arti« 
^cial  wants  without  end.    No  bounds  are 

fct 

(4)  Book  I.  Sketch  z. 
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fct  to  hoarding,  where  an  appetite  for  ar^ 
tificial' wants  is  indulged  i  love  of  money 
becomes  the  ruling  paffion  :  it  is  coveted 
by  many,  ia  order  to  be  hoarded  ;  and 
means  are  abfurdly  coayerted  into^  an 
end. 

The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  fa- 
vages,  ripens  gradually  till  it  arrives  at 
maturity  in  poliflied  nations.  In  every 
ftage  of  the  progrefs,  fome  new  power  is 
added  to  property  j  and  now,  for  centuries, 
men  have  enjoyed  every  power  over  their 
own  goods,  that  a  rational  mind  can  de- 
fire  {a)  :  they  have  the  free  difpofal  during 
life,  and  even  after  death^:  by  naming 
an  heir.  Thefe  powers  arc  fufficient  for 
^ccomplifhing  every  rational  purpofe  :  they 
are  fuflScicnt  for  commerce,  and  they  are 
fufficient  for  benevolence.  But  the  arti- 
ficial wants  of  men  are  boundlefs  :  not 
content  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property  during  life,  nor  with  the  profped 
of  its  being  enjoyed  by  a  favourite  heir,  they 
are  anxioufly  bent  to  preferve  it  to  them- 
felves  for  ever.  A  man  who  has  amafled 
a  great  eftate  in  land,,  is  miferabl?  at  the 

(c)  Hiflorical  Law-trads,  Traft.  3. 
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profpe^  of  being  obliged  to  quit  his  hold  : 
to  footh  his  difeafed  fancy,  he  makes  a 
deed  fecuring  it  for  ever  to  certain  hc\fs  ; 
who  muft  without  end  bear  his  name,  and 
preferve  his  eftate  entire.  Dpath,  it  is 
true,  muft  at  laft  feparate  him  from  his 
idol  :  it  is  fome  confolation,  however, 
that  his  will  governs  and  gives  law  to  e- 
very  fubfequent  proprietor.  How  repug- 
nant to  the  frail  ftaie  of  man  are  fuch 
fwollen  conceptions  !  Upon  thefe,  howe- 
ver, are  founded  entails,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
unhappily  at  this  day  infeft  Scotland.  Did 
entails  produce  no  other  mifchief  but  the 
gratification  of  a  diftempered  appetite, 
they  might  be  endured,  though  far  from 
deferving  approbation  :  but,  like  other 
tranfgreffions  of  nature  and  reafon,  they 
are  produdlive  of  much  mifchief,  not  only 
to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for 
whofe  fake  alone  it  is  pretended  that  they 
are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has 
beftowed  on  man  every  power  of  property 
that  is  neceflary  either  for  commerce  or 
for  benevolence,  how  blind  was  it  in  the 
Englifh  legiflature  to  add  a  moft  irrational 
Vol.  II.  ^L  power^ 
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power,  that  of  making  an  entail  !  But 
men  will  always  be  mending  ;  and,  when 
a  lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  hazards  much  mifchief 
We  have  a  pregnant  inftan9e  above,  of  an 
attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  God  in  many 
abfurd  regulations  for  the  poor  ;  and  that 
the  law  authorifing  entails  is  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evident 
fiom  what  follows. 

The  mifchifevous  effeSs  of  Englifh  en- 
tails were  foon  difcovered  :  they  occafion- 
ed  fuch  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  that  even 
the  judges  ventured  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  them  by  [an  artificial  form,    termed 
fine  and  recovery.     And  yet,   though  no 
moderate  man  would  defire  more  power 
over  his  eftate  than  he  ha^  by  common  law, 
the  legifla!ure  of  Scotland  enabled  every 
land-proprietor  to  fetter  his  eftate  for  ever ; 
to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  ;  and  to  re- 
duce their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  pro- 
hibiting them  to  alien,  and  by  prohibiting 
them  to  contrad  debt,  were  it  even  to  re- 
deem them  from  death  or  flavery.     Thus, 
many  a  man,  fonder  of  his  eftate  than  of. 
his  wife  and  children,   grudges  the  ufe  of 
It  to  his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  ta 

the 
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the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters.  Behold  the 
confequences*  A  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  among  us  lie  in  wait  for 
every  parcel  of  land  that  comes  to  market* 
Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their  family,  or 
rather  their  eftate,  which  is  the  favourite 
objea,  they  fecure  every  purchafe  by  an 
entail  j  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  fol- 
lowed, till  no  land  be  left  to  be  purchafed. 
Thus  every  entailed  eftate  in  Scotland  be- 
comes in  efFe£l  a  mortmain,  admitting  ad- 
ditions without  end,  but  abfolutely  bar- 
ring alienation  ;  and  if  the  legiflature  in- 
terpofe  not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when 
all  the  land  in  Scotland  will  be  locked  up 
by  entails,  and  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce. 

The  purpbfe  of  the  prefent  eflay,  is  to 
fet  before  our  legiflature,  coolly  and  im- 
partially, the  deftrudive  eflFe£ts  of  a  Scotch 
entail.  I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope, 
that  men,  who  convert  means  into  an  end, 
and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own 
fake,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  ei- 
ther the  interefl  of  their  country,  or  of  their 
pofterity  :  but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that 
the  legiflature  may  be  roufed  to  give  at- 
tention 
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tcntion  to  a  national  obje<a  of  no  flight 
importance. 

'  I  begin  with  effeds  of  a  private  or  do- 
meftic  nature.  To  the  pofTeflbr,  an  entail 
is  a  conftant  fource  of  dircontent,  by  fub- 
verting  that  liberty  and  independence, 
which  all  men  covet  with  refpeft  to  their 
goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can 
be  more  vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a 
great  land-eftate,  than  to  be  barred  from 
the  moft  laudable  ads,  fuitable.provifions, 
for  example,  to  a  wife  or  children  ?  not  to 
mention  numberlefs  ads  of  benevolence, 
that  endear  individuals  to  teich  other,  and 
fweeten  fociety.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  land  in  Scotland  is  in  fuch  a  date, 
that,  by  laying  out  a  thoufand  pounds 
or  fo,  an  intelligent  proprietor  may  add  a 
hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his  rent-roll. 
But  an  entail  effedually  bars  that  improve- 
ment :  it  aflfords  the  proprietor  no  credit ; 
and  fuppofing  him  to  have  the  command 
of  money  independent  of  the  eftate,  he 
will  be  ill-fated  if  he  have  not  means  to 
employ  it  more  profitably  for  his  own  in- 
tereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  tinie,  is  no 
better  than  a  trap  for  an  improvident  pof- 
feflpr  :  to  avoid  altogether  the  contrading 

debt, 
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debt,  is  impraaicable  ;  and  if  a  young 
man  be  guided  more  by  pleafure  than  by 
prudence,  which  commonly  is  the  cafe 
of  young  men,  a  vigilant  and  rapacious 
fubftitute,  taking  advantage  of  a  forfeit- 
ing claufe,  turns  him  out  of  pofleffion, 
and  delivers  him  over  to  want  and  mi- 
fery. 

I  beg  indulgence  for  introducing  a  cafe, 
which,  though  particular,  may  frequently 
happen.  A  gentleman,  who  has  a  family- 
feat  finely  fituated,  but  in  the  (late  of  na- 
ture, is  tempted  to  lay  out  great  fums  up- 
on improvements  and  embelliftiments,  ha- 
ving a  numerous  iflue  to  benefit  by  his  o- 
perations.  They  all  fail  ;  and  a  ftraftger, 
perhaps  his  enemy,  becomes  the  heir  of 
entail.  Fond,  however,  of  his  darling  feat, 
he  is  willing  to  preferve  all  entire,  upon 
procuring  to  his  heirs  a  reafonable  fum  for 
his  improvements  ;  which  is  refufed.  A- 
verfe  to  lay  wafte  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  he  reftrids  his  demand  to  the  real 
value  of  the  growing  timber — All  in  vain. 
Provoked  at  the  obftinacy  of  the  heir  of 
entail,  he  cuts  down  every  tree,  difinaritles 
the  place  ;  and  with  a  fad  heart  abandons 
his  beloved  habitation.     In  a  bare  country 

like 
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like  Scotland,  is  it  not  cruel  to  deter  pro- 
prietors by  an  entail,  from  improving 
their  land,  and  embellifhing  their  family- 
feats  ?  Is  it  not  ftill  more  cruel,  to  force 
a  proprietor,  who  has  no  heir  of  his  own 
blood,  to  lay  all  waftc,  inftead  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  monument  of  his  tafte  and 
induftry  ? 

But  an  entail  is  produQive  of  confe- 
quences  ftill  more  difmal,  even  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  heirs.  A  young  man  upon  whom 
the  family-eftate  is  entailed  without  any 
power  referved  to  the  father,  is  not  com- 
monly obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently 
fubmiflive  to  the  fatigues  of  education: 
he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure,  and  in- 
dulges his  paflions  without  control.  In 
one  word,  there  is  no  fituation  more  fub- 
verfive  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certain- 
ty of  inheriting  an  opulent  fortune. 

The  condition  of  the  other  children, 
daughters  efpecially,  is  commonly  deplo- 
.  Table.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  entailed 
eftate  leaves  at  his  death  children  who 
have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptuous  li- 
ving. The  fons  drop  ofF  one  by  one,  and 
a   number  of  daughters  remain,   with  a 

fcanty 
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fcanty  provifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at 
all.  A  collateral  male  heir  fucceeds,  who, 
after  a  painful  fearch,is  difcovered  in  fome 
remote  corner,  qualified  to  procure  bread 
by  the  fpade  or  the  plough,  but  entirely 
unqualified  for  behaving  as  mafter  of  an 
opulent  fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorpho- 
fis,  the  poor  man  makes  a  ludicrous  fi- 
gure ;  while  the  daughters,  reduced  to 
indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much  more 
lamentable  than  are  the  brats  of  beggars. 

Our  entails  produce  another  domeftic 
evil,  for  which  no  proper  remedy  is  pro- 
vided. The  fums  permitted  in  moft  en- 
tails to  younger  children,  however  ade- 
quate when  the  entail  is  made,  become  in 
time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which 
is  peculiarly  hard  upon  daughters  of  great 
families  :  the  provifions  deftined  for  them 
will  not  afford  them  bread  j  and  they  can- 
not hope  to  be  fuitably  matched,  without 
a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails, 
nunneries  ought  to  be  provided. 

But  the  domeftic  evils  of  an  entail  make 
no  figure,  compared  with  thofe  that  re* 
fpe(ft  the  public.     Thefe  in  their  full  ex- 
tent 
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tent  would  fill  a  volume  :  they  are  well 
kuown  ;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  keep 
them  in  view  by  fome  flight  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail 
can  command  money  for  improvements, 
however  profitable.  Such  difcouragement 
to  agriculture,  hurtful  to  proprietors  of 
entailed  eftates,  is  ftill  more  fo  to  the  pu- 
blic. It  is  now^  an  eftabliflied  maxim, 
That  a  ftate  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  product  of  its  land  :  a  nation  that 
feeds  its  neighbours,  can  ftarve  them.  The 
quantity  of  land  that  is  locked  up  in  Scot- 
land by  entails,  has  damped  the  grow- 
ing fpirit  of  agriculture.  There. ia  not 
produced  fuflSciency  of  corn  at  home  for 
our  own  confumpt  :  and  our  condition 
vnll  become  worfe.and  worfe  by  new  en- 
tails, till  agriculture  and  induftry  be  anni- 
hilated. ^Were  the  great  entailed  eftates 
in  Scotland  fpHt  into  fmall  properties  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we 
fliould  foon  be  enabled,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  our  own  markets,  but  to  fpare  for  our 
neighbours. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no 
lefs  fubverfive  of  commerce  than  of  agri- 
culture.    There  are   numberlefs   land  c- 

ftates 
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fta,tes  in  Scotland  of  one>  two,  or  three 
hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an  e- 
ftate  cannot  afford  bare  neceflaries  to  the 
proprietor,  if  he  pretend  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.  But  he  has  an  excellent  re- 
fource  :  let  him  apply  to  any  branch  of 
trade,  his  eftate  will  afford  him  credit  for 
what  money  he  wants.  The  profit  he 
makes,  pays  the  intereft  of  the  money 
borrowed,  with  a  furplus  ;  and  this  fur- 
plus,  added  to  th?  rent  of  his  eftate,  ena- 
bles him  to  live  comfortably.  A  number 
of  land-proprietors  in  fuch  circumftances, 
would  advance  commerce  to  a  great  height. 
But  alas  !  there  are  not  many  who  have 
that  refource  :  fuch  is  the  itch  in  Scot- 
land for  entailing,  as  even  to  defcend 
lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly. 
Can  one  behold  with  patience,  the  coun- 
tenance that  is  given  to  felfifli  wrong- 
headed  people,  ading  in  direct  oppofition 
to  the  profperity  of  iheir  country  ?  Com- 
merce is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpedt  : 
when  ^  our  land  is  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce by  entails,  every  profperous  trader 
will  defert  a  country  where  he.  can  find 
no  land  to  purchafe  j  for  to  raife  a  fami- 
ly, by  acquiring  an  eftate  in  land,  is  the 
Vol,  IV.  3  M  ultimate 
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pitimate  aim  of  every  merchant^  and  of  c« 
very  man  who  accumulates  money# 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to 
population.  Population  depends  greatly 
on  the  number  of  land-proprietors.  A 
very  fmall  portion  pf  land,  mapaged  with 
{kill  and  induftry,  affords  bread  to  a  nu- 
merous family  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the 
frugal  proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fund 
for  educatii^g  his  children,  and  for  efla- 
blifhing  them  in  bufmefs.  A  qumeroiis 
iflue,  at  the  fame  time,  is  comnlonly  th^ 
lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal ;  becauie 
luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  enervate  the 
body,  and  dry  pp  the  fonrcei  of  procrea- 
tion. This  is  no  chimera  or  fond  imagi- 
nation :  traverfe  Europe  ;  compare  great 
{Capitals  with  diftant  provinces  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  hold  univerfally,  that 
phildren  abound  n]iuch  more  among  the 
Jnduftrious  poor^  than  among  the  luxu- 
rious rich.  But  if  divifion  of  land  into 
fmall  projperties,  tend  to  population  ;  de- 
population muft  be  the  neceflary  confc- 
guence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of 
which  is  to  unite  many  fmall  properties 
in  one  great  eftate  j  and  confequently,  to 
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reduce  knd-proprictors  to  21  fmall  num* 
ber.   ' 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under 
confideration  the  children  of  landholders 
with  refpefl:  to  education  and  induftry  j 
for,  unlefs  men  be  ufefuUy  employed,  po- 
pulation i$  of  no  real  advantage  to  a  Hate; 
In  that  refpedJ:,  great  and  fmall  eftates  ad- 
toit  no  comparifon.  Children  of  great 
families,  accuftomed  to  affluence  and  lu- 
xury, are  too  proud  for  bufmefs  ;  .  and^ 
Were  they  evert  willing,  ate  incapable  to 
drudge  at  a  laborious  employment.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  father's  hands  being 
tied  up  by  his  entail  ff om  affording  them 
fuitable  provifions, .  they  become  a  burderi 
on  the  family,  dnd  oh  the  ftate,  an^  cad 
do  no  fervice  to  either,  but  by  dying, 
Ifet  there  are  men  fd  blind,  or  fo  callous  j 
as  to  be  fond  of  entails.  Let  us  try  whe- 
ther a  more  pleafmg  fcetie  tfrill  have  anj^ 
effedl  upon  therii.  Children  of  fmall  land^ 
holders  are  from  infancy  educated  in  a^ 
frugal  manner  ;  and  they  muft  be  induf- 
trious,  as  they  depend  on  induftfy  for 
bread.  Among  that  clafs  of  men,  educa- 
tion has  its  mod  powerful  iniSuence  :  andl 
tipon  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for 
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its  fkilful  artifts  and  manufadurers,  for  its 
lawyers,  phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for 
its  generals  and  ftatefmen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth 
place,  the  influence  that  great  and  fmalL 
eftates  have  on  manners.  Gentlemen  of 
a  moderate  fortune,  connefted  with  their 
fuperiors  and  inferiors,  improve  fociety, 
by  fpreading  kindly  affedion  through  the 
whole  members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  on- 
ly refides  the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  ab- 
horrent equally  of  fervility  to  fuperiors, 
and  of  tyranny  to  inferiors.  The  nature 
of  the  Britifli  government  creates  a  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  great  and  fmall  on 
each  other.  The  great  have  favours  to 
beftow  :  the  fmall  have  many  more,  by 
their  privilege  of  eleding  parliament- men; 
which  obliges  men  of  high  rank  to  affed 
popularity,  however  little  feeling  they  may 
have  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
This  connexion  produces  good  manners 
at  leaft,  between  different  ranks,  and  per- 
haps fome  degree  of  cordiality.  Accumu- 
lation of  land  into  great  eftates,  produces 
oppofite  manners  :  when  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  fwallowed  up  by  a  number  of 
grandees,  and  few  gentlemen  of  the  middle 
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rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
pularity will  vanilh,  feaving  pride  and  in- 
folence  on  the  one  hand,  and  abjedl  fervi- 
lity  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  diftri- 
bution  of  land  into  many  fhares,  accords 
charmingly  with  the  free  Spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  conftitution  j  but  nothing  is  more  re- 
pugnant to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  e-^ 
flates  in  land. 

In  the  fixth  place.  Arts  and  fciences  can 
never  flouiifh  in  a  country,  where  all  the 
land  is  engroffed  iby  a  few.  Science  will 
never  be  cultivated  by  the  difpirited  te- 
nant, who  can  fcarce  procure  bread  ;  and 
ftill  lefs,  if  poffible,  by  the  infolent  land- 
lord, who  is  too  felf-fufficient  for  inftruc- 
tion.  There  will  be  no  encouragement 
for  arts  :  great  and  opulent  proprietors, 
foftering  ambitious  views,  will  cling  to  the 
feat  of  government,  which  is  far  remo- 
ved from  Scotland  ;  and  if  vanity  make 
them  fometimes  difplay  their  grandeur  at 
their  country-feats,  they  will  be  too  deli- 
cate for  atiy  articles  of  luxury  but  what 
are  foreign.  The  arts  and  fciences  being 
thus  banifhed,  Scotland  will  be  deferted 
by  every  man  of  fpirit  who  can  find  bread 
clfewhere. 

lo 
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In  the  fcventh  place,  Such  overgroWA 
eftates  will  produce  an  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous influence  with  refped  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  The  parliament-boroughs 
will  be  fubdued  by  weight  of  money ;  and, 
with  refpeft  to  county-eledtions^  it  is  4 
chance  if  there  be  left  in  a  county  as  ma- 
By  qualified  landholders  as  to  afford  a 
free  choice.  In  fuch  circumftanccs,  will 
our  conftitution  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  men  elevated  above  o- 
thers  by  their  vaft  pofleffions  ?  Is  it  un- 
likely, that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage 
of  public  difcord,  will  become  an  united 
body  of  ambitious  opprefTors,  overawing 
their  fovereign  as  well  as  their  fellow-fub- 
je£ts  ?  Such  was  the  miferable  condition 
of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oligarchy  fub- 
fifted  :  fuch  at  prefent  is  the  miferable  con- 
dition of  Poland  ;  and  fuch  will  be  the! 
miferable  condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  le- 
giflature  do  not  ftretch  out  a  faving  hand. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be 
regarded,  entails  oiight  to  be  deftroyed 
root  and  branch.  But  a  numberlefs  bo- 
dy of  fubftitutes  are  interefledj  many  of 
whom  would  be  difinherited,  if  the  te- 
nants in  tail  bad  power.     To  reconcile  as 
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much  as  poffible  thefe  oppofite  interefts, 
it  is  propofed  that  the  following  articles 
be  authorifed   by  a  ftatute.     Firft,  That 
the  slOl  of  parliament    1685  be  repealed 
with  refped  to  all  future  operations.     Se-?- 
cond,  That  entails  already  made  and  com- 
pleted, (hall  continue  effedual  to  fuch  fub^r 
ftitutes  as  cxift  at  the  date  of  the  adi  pro* 
pofed  ;  but  £ha!l  not  benefit  any  fubftimtc 
born  after  it.     Third,  That  pt^wer  be  rc~ 
fervcd  to  every  proprietor,  after  the  aflt 
1685  is  at  an  end,  to  fettle  his  eftate  upon 
what  heirs  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  bar 
thefe  heirs  from  altering  the  order  of  fuc- 
eeflion  J  .thefe  powers  being  inherent  in 
property  at  common  law. 
*    At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails 
will  avail  little,  if  truft-deeds  be  permitted 
in  their  utmott  extent,  as  in  England.  And 
therefore,   in  order  to  rc-eftablifh  the  law 
of  nature  with  refpcd  to  land-property,  a 
limitation  of  truft-di^eds  is  neceflary.     My 
propofal  is,  That  no  truft-deed,  direding 
pr  limiting  the  fuccefllon  of  heirs  to  a  land- 
eftate,  fhall  be  effedual  beyond  the  life  of 
the  heirs  in  es^iftence  at  the  time. 
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Government  of  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland, 

BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  un- 
derftood,  an  incorporation  that  hold 
their  lands  of  the  crown,  and  are  govern- 
ed by  magiftrates  of  their  own  naming* 
The  adminiftration  of  the  annual  revenues 
of  a  royal  burough,  termed  the  common 
goody  is  trufted  to  the  magiftrates  ;  but 
not  without  control.  It  was  originally 
fubjeflied  to  the  review  of  the  Great  Cham- 
berlain ;  arid  accordingly  the  chap.  ^g. 
§45.  of  iht  Iter  Camerarii^  contains  the 
following  articles,  recommended  to  the 
Chamberlain,^  to  be  inquired  into.  "  Giff 
**  there  be  an  good  affedation  and  upta- 
**  king  of  the  common  good  of  the  burgh, 
•*  and  gifF  faithful  compt  be  made  there- 
**  of  to  the  community  of  the  burgh  ;  and 
"  giff  no  compt  is  made,  he  whom  and 
*^  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how 
•*  it  pafles  by  the  community/*     In  pur- 
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fuance  of  thefe  inftriidlioiis,  the  Chamber-i- 
Iain's  precepts  for  holding  the  ayr,  or  cir- 
cuit, is  direded  to  the  provoft  and  bailiesj 
enjoining  them  **  to  call  all  thofe  who 
^'  have  received  any  of  the  town's  reve^ 
**  nues,  or  ufed  anjr  oflfice  within  the 
"  burghj  fince  the  laft  chamberlain-ayr^ 
"  to  aiifwer  fuch  things  as  ihall  be  laid  to 
"  their  charge.'*  Iter  Camer.  Gapi.  li  And 
in  the  third  chapter,  which  contains  the 
forms  of  the  chamberlain-ayr,  the  firft 
^hing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the  conrt^ 
is,  to  call  the  bailies  and  ftrjeants  to  be 
challenged  and  accufed  from  the  time  of 
the  Jaft  ayr. 

This  office,  dangerous  by  cxcefs  of 
power,  being  fuppreffed,  the  royal  bo* 
roughs  Were  left  iii  a  fUtfe  of  anarchy* 
There  being  now  no  check  or  coiitrol,  the 
inagiftracy  was  coveted  by  noblemen  4n4 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  j  who^ 
under  the  name  of  office-bearers,  laid 
their  lands  on  the  revenues  of  the  bot 
rough,  and  converted  all  to  their  owo 
profit.  This  corrupdon  was  heavily  com- 
pdained  of  in  the  ireign  of  James  V, ;  znA 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  ad  ^6.  psurU 
*J35>  «»a^ing,  ift,  That  nooebcx^ali- 
.  Vol.  IV.  3  N  fiedl 
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fied  to  be  provoft,  bailie,  or  alderman,  but 
an  indwelling  burgefs.     2dl7,  "  That  no 
••  inhabitant    purchafe    lordfhip     out    of 
"  burgh,    to   the  terror   of  his  combur- 
•*  gefles.  ^  And,  3dly,  That  all   provofts, 
•*  bailies,  and  aldermen  of  boroughs,  bring 
•*  yearly  to  the  chequer,  at  a  day  certain, 
"  the  compt-books  of  their  common-good, 
**  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the  Lords 
•*  Auditors,  giff  the  fame  be  fpcnded  for 
**  the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not, 
**  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom, 
**  And  that  the  faids  provofts,  bailies,  and 
*'  aldermen,  warn  yearly,  fifteen  days  be- 
"  fore  their  coming  to  the  chequer,  all 
**  thofe  who  are  willitjg  to  come  for  exa- 
*'  mining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may 
V  impugn  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  mur- 
"  mur  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf."    And  to 
enforce  thefe  regulations,  a  brieve  was  if- 
fucd  from  the  chancery,  commanding  the 
magiftrates  to  prefent  their  accounts  to  the 
exchequer,  and  fummoning  the  burgefles 
to  appear  and  o\^e€t  to  the  fame. 

A  defed:  in  this  ftatute  made  it  leis  ef- 
fectual than  it  was  intended  to  be.  Ma- 
giftrates, to  avoid  the  penalty,  brought 
ti^  count-books  of  their  common^good 

"  to 
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to  the  exchequer ;  but  they  brought  no 
rental  of  the  common- good  to  found  a 
charge  againft  them.  This  defedi  was  re- 
medied by  adl  28.  pari.  1693,  containing 
the  following  preamble.  "  That  the  royal 
•*  boroughs,  by  the  mal-adminiftration  of 
**  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under  great 
•*  debts  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of 
•*  their  dignity,  and  the  difabling  of  them 
**  to  ferve  the  crown  and  government  as 
•*  they  ought  ;  and  that  the  care,  over- 
•*  fight,  and  control,  of  the  common-good 
of  boroughs,  belong  to  their  Majefties 
by  virtue  of  their  prerogative-royal  j 
"  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufes 
"  and  mifapplications  in  all  time  thereaf- 
**  ter,  their  Majefties  ftatute  and  ordain, 
•*  That  every  burgh-royal  fhall,  betwixt 
**  and  -the  firft  of  November  next>  bring 
•*  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  and  Exchequer 
**  an  exa£l  account  of  charge  and  dif- 
•*  charge,  fubfcribed  by  the  magiftrates 
*'  and  town- clerk,  of  their  whole  public- 
*V  good  and  revenues,  and  of  the  whole 
•*  debts  and  incumbrances  .that  affect  the 
"  fame/*  This  completed  the  remedy, 
by  putting  means  into  the  hands  of  the 
j^arons  ^f  Exchequer  to  control  the  ac« 

^  counts 
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jcounts  enjoined  bj  the  former  ftatutc  to  be 
yearly  given  in. 

Tlje  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  iq 
obfervance*  Every  year  a  precept  iffues 
from  the  exchequer,  figned  by  one  of  the 
Barons,  ^ddreffed  to  the  direiaor  of  the 
chancery,  requiring  him  to  make  out  a 
brieve  for  every  royal  borough.  The 
brieve  is  accordingly  made  out,  returned 
to  the  exchequer,  and  fent  to  the  feveral 
(heriffs,  to  be  ferved  in  all  the  royal  bo- 
j-oughs  within  their  bounds,  as  direded 
by  the  ftatute.  Thefe  brieves  arc  accor- 
dingly fo  ferved  by  the  ftieriffs  ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  a  conftant  form  in  moft  of 
the  royal  boropghs,  to  iffue  a  proclama- 
^qn,  fifteen  days  before  the  day  named 
for  appearance  in  exchequer,  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order  to  ob» 
jed  ta  the  public  accounts  of  the  town  : 
and  further,  in  order  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  frame  objedibns,  the  book  and 
counts  are  laid  open  for  thefe  fifteen  days^ 
to  be  infpeded  by  all  the  inbabitams. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  exchequer, 
fhat,  from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683^ 
l^ccpuQts  were  regularly  given  in  to  cxt 
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chequert  in  obedience  to  the  flatute.  Tbcf 
sown  of  Edinburgh  only  having  failed  for 
fome  fbort  time.  Captain  Thomas  E[amil^ 
^n  merchant  there,  by  an  a(^ion  in  ex« 
(Chequer,  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  pro* 
duce  upon  oath  their  treafurer*s  accounts, 
which  were  accordingly  audited.  And  w* 
gtfo  learn,  that,  from  the  Reftoration  do^n 
to  the  Union,  a  clerk  to  the  borough- roll 
was  appointed  by  the  crown,  whofe  proper 
bufmefs  it  was  to  examine  and  audite  the 
accounts  of  the  boroughs. 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  falutary 
regulations,  and  the  form  coqftantly  prac- 
(ifed  to  make  them  effedual,  the  boroughs 
©f  late  years  have  forborn  to  prefcnt  their 
jiccounts  in  exchequer ;  hoping  that  they 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  Englifh  court 
of  exchequer,  eflabliihed  in  Scotland  af*- 
ter  the  Union  ;  which  accordingly  hap* 
pened.  This  negle<a  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  becaufe 
it  reduces  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the 
mal-adminiftration  of  their  magiftrates, 
to  the  fame  mjferable  condition  that  is  fo 
Joudly  complained  of  in  the  ftatutes  a* 
bove  mentionol.  It  is  undoubtedly  in 
>hc  power  of  the  Barons  to  reftore  good 

govern*^ 
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government  to  the  boroughs,  by  compell- 
ing the  magiftrates  to  account  yearly  in 
the  coiirt  of  exchequer,  according  to  the 
foregoing  regulations  :  no  more  is  necef- 
fary,  but  to  fignify  publicly  that  they  arc 
refolved  to  put  thefe  regulations  in  execu- 
tion. 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to 
this  country  in  general,  and  to  the  royal 
boroughs  in  particular,  will  appear  from 
confidering,  firft,  the  unhappy  confcquen- 
ces  that  refult  from  fuffering  magiftrates  to 
difpofe  of  the  town's  revenues,  without 
any  check  or  control  ;  and  next,  the  good 
cflfc£ls  that  muft  refult  from  a  regular  and 
careful  management,  under  the  infpedion 
of  the  King^^  judges. 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving 
magiftrates  without  any  check  or  control, 
are  too  vifible  to  be  difguifed.  The  reve- 
nues of  a  royal  borough  are  feldom  laid 
out  for  the  good  of  the  town,  but  in  ma- 
ting friends  to  the  party  who  are  in  pof- 
feflSon  of  the  magiftracy ;  and  in  rioting 
and  drunkennefs,  for  which  every  pretext 
is  laid  hold  of,  particularly  that  of  hofpi- 
tttlity  to  ftrangers.  Such  mifmanagement 
tends  to  idleoefs,  and  corruption  of  man-* 
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Bci^s  ;  which  accordingly  are  remarkable  ia 
moft  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the  con^- 
gion  confined  within  the  town  :  it  com- 
monly fpreads  all  around.  , 

Another  confequence  no  lefs  fatal,  of 
leaving  magiftrates  to  ad:  without  control, 
is  a  ftrong  defire  in  every  licentious  bur- 
gefs,  of  ftepprng  into  the  magiftracy,  for 
his  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  his  friends. 
Hence  the  fadions  and  animofities  that 
prevail  in  alraoft  all  the  royal  boroughs  ; 
which  are  violently  and  indecently  purfued, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
community. 

The  greateft  evil  of  all,  refpeds  the 
thoice  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment. A  habit  of  riot  and  intemperance, 
makes  them  fit  fubjefts  to  be  corrupted 
by  every  adventurer  who  is  willing  to  lay 
out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment. Hence  the  infamous  pradice  of 
bribery  at  eledions,  which  tends  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people, 
but,  which  is  ftill  more  dreadful,  tend* 
to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  men 
p£.  diffolute  manners,  void  of  probity  an4 
hpnour. 
J  But,  turning  from  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let 
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m  view  the  beautiful  efieds  that  rcfulC 
from  an  adminiftration  regularly  carried 
on,  as  dircfted  by  the  ftatutes  above  men-^ 
tioned.  The  revenues  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
yearly^  And  were  this  fum,  or  the  half 
of  it,  prudently  expended,  for  promoting 
arts  ^and  induftry  among  the  numerous  in* 
liabitants  of  royal  boroughs  ;  the  benefit, 
in  a  country  fo  narrow  and  poor  as  Scot- 
land, would  be  immenfe  :  it  would  tend 
to  population,  it  would  greatly  increafe 
induftry,  manufa€liires,  and  commerce,  be- 
fide  augmenting  the  public  revenue.  la 
the  hexi  place,  as  there  would  be  no  temp- 
tation for  defigning  men  to  convert  the 
i>urden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit,  fac- 
tion and  difcord  would  vanifli  ;  and  there 
woufd  be  no  lefs  /olicitude  to  0iun  the 
burden,  than  at  prefent  is  feeo  to  obtain 
it.  '  None  would  fubmit  to  the  burden 
but  the  truly  patriotic,  men  who  would 
fearfully  beftow  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whoie 
ambition  it  would  be  to  acquire  a  charac-^ 
t«r,  by  pronioting  induftry,  temperance^ 
and  honefty,  among  their  fellow-citizens* 

:         And 
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And  when  the  government  of  the  royal 
boroughs  comes  to  be  in  fo  good  hands^ 
bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of 
dur  conftitution,  will  be  baniflied  of  courfe. 
And  confidering  the  projper  aiid  conftitu- 
tipnal  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs 
upon  the  king*s  judges,  we  may  have  rea- 
fonable  afltirailce,  that  few  repfefentatives 
will  be  chofen,  but  who  are  friends  to 
th6ir  country  and  to  their  fovereign^ 
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PI  an  for  improving  and  prejervit^  in  wder 
the  Highways  in  Si^ofland. 


PREFACE- 

TJflghnjaays  b^ve  in  Scotland  become  a  c^ 

pital  objeSi  of  police y  by  the  incnaje 

of  inland  commerce^  upon  ivhicb  bad  roads 

are  a  heavy  tax.     Happily  for  our  country^ 

no  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this  truth  ;  and  vt^ 

fee  voith  pleafure  the  fruits  of  their  convic- 
tion in  various  attempts^  public  and  private^ 
to  efiablijh  this  valuable  branch  of  police 
upon  the  bejl  footing.  As  this  ir  no  eafy 
tafky  it  mc^  reafcnablx  be  hoped^  that  men 
inter efled  voill  ferioujly  apply  to  it^andvuill 

freely  produce  fuch  hints  as  occur  to  them. 
In  the  latter  vienv^  the  follov>ing  plan  is 
offered  to  the  public  :  and  if  from  the  va^ 
rious  propofals  that  have  been  or  Jhall  be 

publijhedy  an  effeSiive  plan  can  be  framed^ 

fuch  as  completely  to  anpwer  its  purpqfe^  it 

may 
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may  Jif^ly  he  pronounced,  that  it  will  pro^ 
duce  more  benefit  to  this  country,  than  has 
beenffoduced  by  any  other  ftngle  improve- 
ment fiffce  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

t.  npHE  juftices  of  peace,  commiffioners 
'A  ;  of  fupply,   the  (herifF  or  ftewart 
depute,  and  the  firft  raagiftrate  of  royal 
boroughs,  fhall  be  commiflioncrs  for  ma- 
Icing  and  repairing  highways,  bridges,  and  ' 
ferries,  in  the  feveral  Ihires  and  ftewart- 
ries.     All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the 
'juftices   of  peace,   and  commiflioners   of 
fupply,  with  rcfped  to  highways,  bridges, 
and  ferries,  fhall  be  transferred  to  them  ; 
and  any  two  (hall  be  a  quorum,   except 
where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this 

aa. 

2.  The  fherifF  or  ftewart  deplate  fhall 
appoint  the  firft  day  of  meeting  of  the  faid 
commifTioners,  as  foon  as  may  convenient- 
ly be  after  the  date  of  the  aft,  by  an  inti^ 
mation  at  each  parifh-church  upon  a  Sun- 
day, at  the  clofc  of  the  forenoon  fervice* 
And  the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  flxsPll  year- 
ly thereafter  be  a  day  of  meeting  at  the 
head  borough  of  the  fhire  or  ftewartry,  in 
place  of  the  firft  or  third  Tuefday  of  May 

appointed 
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appointed  by  former  ads^  The  commif* 
(loners  ihall  appoint  a  prefes,  convener^ 
and  clerk:  and  they  ihall  be  impowered  to 
adjourn  themfelves  from  time  to  time* 

3.  The  commiffioners,  at  their  firft 
meeting,  fhall  divide  the  fliire  or  ftewartry 
into  two  or  mor^  diftri£ls,  as  thfy  feq  con- 
venient. And  if  they  cannot  overtake  this 
work  at  that  meeting,  they  (hall  appoint 
proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended divifions,  which  plan  fliall  be  re- 
ported to  the  commiffion^rs  at  thw  next 
meeting,  in  order  to  be  approved  or  al- 
tered by  them.  -  This  being  fettled,  thq 
commiffioners  fhall  appoint  the  heritors  in 
thefe  feveral  diftrids,  or  any  three  of  them, 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make 
lifts  of  the  whole  public  roads  within  their 
refpedive  diftrids,  and  to  fettle  the  order 
of  reparation,  beginning  \vith  thofc  that 
are  the  moft  frequented.  The  proceedings 
of  thefe  diftrid  meetings  muft  be  reported' 
to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next  meet- 
ing ;  who  are  empowered  to  fettje  the  or- 
der of  reparation,  in  cafe  qf  variance  a- 
mong  the  heritors  ;  and  alfp  to  add  any 
road  that  may  have  bcfn  omitted.  And 
they  (hall  record  a  fcheme  pr  plan  of  tl^e 

whole 
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^  whole  roads  in  the  (hire^  thus  enlifted, 
with  their  refolutioas  thereupon,  to  be 
feen  in  theclerk^s  hands  ^r^/u.  But  upon 
anyjuft  caufe  appearing  in  the  courfe  of 
adminiftration,  the  commiilioners  (hall  be 

/  empowered  to  alter  or  vary  this  plan,  pro- 
vided it  be  at  a  meeting  previoiifly  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  where  three 
fifths  at  lead  of  the  coramiffioners  are  pre- 

.  fent. 

4.  If  the  flieriff  or  ftewart  negled  to  ap- 
point the  firft  meeting  pf  the  commiffion- 
ers,  he  (hall  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  100, 
upon  a  fummary  complaint  to  the  court 
of  feffion  by  any  one  heritor  of  the  (hire, 
with  cofts  of  fuit  ;  the  one  half  of  the  pe- 
nalty to  the  plaintiflF,  and  the  other  half 
to  be  applied  by  the  commiffioners  for  the 
purpofcs  of  this  ad.  If  the  commiffioners 
fail  to  meet  at  the  day  appointed  by  the 
iheriflFor  ftewart,  or  fail  to  divide  the  fhire 
or  ftewartry  into  diftri£ts,  within  fix 
months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  flxeriff 
or  ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  pe- 
nalty, iliall  be  bound  to  do  that  Work 
himlelf;  and  alfo  to  appoint  the  heritors 
in  the  feveral  diftrids,  or  any  three  of 
them^  to  make  lifts  of  the  public  roads  as 

above 
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above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  rc^^ 
folutions  to  him  ;  and  he  ia  empowered 
to  fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of 
variance  among  the  heritors.  If  the  heri- 
tors fail  to  meet,  and  to  make  a  lift  of  the 
roads  as  aforefaid,  this  work  (hall  be  per- 
formed by  the  IheriflF  or  ftewart  depute 
himfclf.  And  he  fhall  be  indemnified  of 
whatever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting 
the  faid  work,  out  of  the  fums  that  arc  to 
be  levied  by  authority  of  this  a£k,  in  man- 
ner after  mentioned,  with  an  additional 
fum  for  his  own  trouble,  to  be  named  by 
the  circuit  judges. 

5.  No  pcrfon  fhall  a£t  as  a  commiffioner 
upon  this  ftatute,  but  who  has  an  eflate 
within  the  county  of  L.  200  Scots  valua- 
tion, or  is  heir-prefumptive  to  fuch  an 
cflate,  or  is  named  a  commiffioncr  njirtute 
cfficiij  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling 
toties  quotiesy  to  be  profecuted  before  any 
competent  court,  by  a  popular  aftion, 
with  cofts  of  fuit ;  the  one  half  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  other  half  to  the  purpofes  of 
this  ad. 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  16  d*  direded 
by  the  zjdi  1669  to  be  impofed  upon  each 
L.  ICO  of  valued  rent,  is  infuSrcient  for  the 

purpofes 
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w^rpofes  therein  cHpareffed  ;  and  whcfca* 
tiic  fix  days  ftatute- work  for  repairing  the 
highways  i§  ia  many  reipe£fca  inconvem- 
€lint ;  \h«r«fwe^  ihftcad  of  the  lod  and 
iaftea4  of  ^he  ftatute-worfc,  the  commif- 
fioner^,  together  with  the  heritors  poflfefled 
of  L.  aoo  Scots  of  valued  rent,  five,  whe^ 
thcr  commiffioncrs  or  herkord,  making  a 
quCNTum,  fliall  annually^  upon  the  faid  lad 
TuafiJay  of  March,  aflfefs  each  heritor  in  a 
fum  iK)t  exceeding  upon  each 

L#  100  valued  rent;  the  affeffment  impos- 
ed on  the  heritors  ta  be  levied  by  the  col* 
l^Q/Xt  of  f\ippSly,  along  with  the  eefs,  and 
by  the  fame  legal  remedies.  The  herftors 
are  entitled  to  relieve  thenafelve^  of  the  one 
half  of  the  faid  aflcffment,  by  laying  the 
iame  upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  they  pay  ;  an  heritor  being  al- 
ways confidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he 
ha9  i(i  his  natural  pofieilion. 

7.  With  rcfpeft  to  boroughs  of  royalty, 
regality,  and  barony,  and  large  trading 
villages,  the  commiiSoncrs  are  empowered 
to  levy  from  each  houfeholder,  a  fum  not 
exceeding  ±  s.  yearly,  more  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  affeffinent  of  the  fhire,  to 
be  paid   within   forty  days  ^er  notice 

give% 
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given^  under  the  penalty  of  double,  be* 
fides  expence  of  procefs.  Provided,  that 
any  of  thefe  houfeholders  who  have  coun- 
try-farms, by  which  they  contribute  to 
relieve  their  landlords  as  above  mentioned,  . 
ihall  be  exempted  from  this  part  of  the 
afTefTment. 

8.  If  the  commiilioners  and  heritors 
negled  to  aflefs  their  fhire,  or  name  fo 
fmall  a  fum  as  to  be  an  elufory  afieflment, 
infuflScient  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  this 
ad,  the  court  of  jufticiary,  or  the  circuit- 
judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and 
required  to  lay  on  the  higheft  afieffment 
that  is  made  lawful  by  this  adl.  In  cafe 
of  a  total  omiflion,  the  cpmmiilioners  and 
heritors  who*,  by  negle£ting  to  convene 
without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have 
occafioned  the  faid  omiflion,  fhall  be  fub- 
jelled  each  of  them  to  a  penalty  of  L.  20  ' 
Sterling.  And  to  make  thefe  penalties 
cfFediual,  the  truftees  for  fiflieries  and  nu- 
nufadures  are  appointed  to  fue  for  the 
fame  before  the  court  of  feflion,  and  to 
apply  the  fame,  when  recovered,  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe  within  the  (hire,  efpecially 
to  the  purpofes  of  this  Si€t*  And  to  pre-  ^ 
ferve  the  faid  fines  lentire  for  the  public 
4  fervice, 
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lervice,  th«  trufteee  ^1  be  eatUled  to  cofts 

9*  The  fuma  lefied  a$  aforefaid  fhaU 
be  laid  ouc  annually  upoa  the  highways, 
bridges,  aad  ferries,  fox  makings  repairingi 
or  improving  the  iatne  ;  proceeding  rega-? 
hrly  with  the  reparation  according  to'th« 
£:hem6  Qr  plan  ordered  as'  above  to  be  fet-^ 
tied  in  each  Aire  and  ftewartry* 

10.  With  re^£^  to  roads  that  are  not 
the  firft  in  order,  and  for  which  there  14 
no  interim  provifion  by  this  ad  during 
reparation  of  the  more  frequented  foadsi, 
ihe  eoramiffioners  are  empowered  to  exa£t 
from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  fta- 
tute-work,  according  to  the  a^s  prefently 
in  force,  to  be  applied  to  thefe  fecondary 
roads.  The  ftatute-work  is  not  to  be  de* 
manded  unlcfs  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  is  to 
ceafe  totally  after  the  highwafys  have,  by 
means  of  the  prefcnt  a<^,  been  once  total- 
ly repaired. 

11.  The  commiflloners  and  heritors^ 
at  all  their  meetings^  ftiall  bear  their  own 
charges. 

12.  The  elaufc  in  the  aiSt  1661,  em-^ 
powering  heritors,  at  the  fight  of  the  fhe* 
riff",   to  caft  aboiit  highways  for  their  con* 

Vql.  IV^  3  F  veqienc^^ 
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veaieoce,,  fhall  lue  repealed  ; :  andr  it  lliall 
be  declared  unlawful,  in  time  comings 
Jo  turn  about  or  change  any  highway, 
linlefs  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  by 
ihoTtcning  it,  carrying  it  through  firmer 
grpuod,  or  making  it  more  level ;  aodto 
that  purpofe  the  commiflioojers  fhall  be 
empowered  to  turn  about  highways^  as  alfo 
to  widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty 
feet,  free  of  ditc^ies-  But  the  commiflion- 
ers  fhall  have  no  power  to  carry  a  road 
through  any  houfe,  garden,  orchard,  or 
pleafure-ground. 

13.  The  commiffioners  fhall  have  power 
to  take  from  the  adjacent  lands,  flones^ 
find,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  making 
the  highways,  paying  always  for  the  da- 
mage done* 

14.  With  refpe£t  to  highways  that 
bound  the  properties  of  neighbouring  heri-? 
tors,  which  it  may  be  found  necefTary  to 
alter  or  widen,  the  commifGoners  fhall  be 
empowered  to  adjudge  to  one  heritor  any 
fmall  bits  of  ground  cut  oflF  from  the  other 
by  the  road  fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot 
})e  given  for  land,  to  make  a  compenfation 
impioney,  valuing  the  land  at  the  current 
price  of  the  marketr 

I  c.  In 
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*  1^.  In  order  to  prevent  water  ftagna- 
ting  on  the  highways,  the  commiflioners 
fliall  be  empowered  to  make  ditches  or 
drains  through  neighbouring  grounds  ; 
and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  fhall  bte  prefer- 
ved  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  landy 
or  at  their  charges. 

16.  As  the  forefaid  afleffment,  after  re- 
pairing  the  highways'^   may  not  be  fufEcV- 
cnt  for  building  bridges  or  making  ferries^ 
where  rivers  are  large  ;  any  five  of  the 
commiflioners  i!nay,   for  building  bridges 
or  making  ferries,  eftablifti  a  pontage  or 
toll ;    fo  much  for  horfes,   fo  much  for 
horned  cattle,  and  fo  much  for  (hefep,  and 
the  double  for  each  beaft  in  a  wheel-car- 
riage.    Upon  the  credit  of  the  toll,   th0 
faid  commiflioners  may  borrow  money,  to 
be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or 
ferry  where  the  toll  is  gathered. 
"     But  before  borrowing,  an  eftimate  muft 
be  made  of  the  expence  of  the  work.    Af- 
ter the  work  is  finiflied,  the  fum  beftowed 
on  it  muft  be  afcertained  :  an  accurate  ac- 
count muft  be  kept  of  the  gradual  payment 
of  this  fum  by  the  toll ;  and  when  it  is 
completely  paid,   the  commiflioners  muft 
declare  the  bridge  or  ferry  to  be  free. 
*  17.  The 
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iioners  Ihall  be  finaU  unlefs  cotiq)lained  of 
in  manner  following. 

1 8,  If  any  heritor  appreheod  that  un- 
dae  preference  is  grren  to  a  certain  higfe- 
V^ayi  or  conceive  himrelf  aggrieved  by  aof 
order  or  fentence  of  the  commiffioners,  U 
ihall  be  lawful  for  hini,  within  forty  days 
of  the  ^€c  complained  of,  to  enter  a  comr 
plaint  in  the  court  of  feflion  ;  and  the 
judgement  upon  fuch  coiopl^int  ihall  be 
final.  But  fuch  comj^aint  ihall  only  be 
effedual  for  damagea^  and  ihall  not  Aay 
escecution  of  the  work.  At  the  fame  tithe^ 
mo  complaint  (hall  be  admitted  till  fecurlty 
be^  given  to  pay  full  cofts,  in  cafe  tbf 
plaintiflF  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways 
bridges^  or  ferries,  to  continue  IQ  force^ 
unlefs  as  far  as  altered  by  this  a<3t. 

%o^  An  annual  ftate  of  what  is  done  by 
virtue  of  this  ad,  made  by  the  oCMwmff- 
fioners,  or  their  clerk,  ihall,  before  the 
laft  Tuefday  of  March,  be  laid  before  the 
truftees  for  fiftieries  and  manufa^res,  is^ 
order  to  be  made  a  part  Of  their  Mnfiat 
report  to  the  King  ;  and  thefc  truftees 
ihall  dired  proper  perforo  to  ia^pe^  what 

worif 
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work  18  done  upon  the  high-roads,  4nd  ia 
V^hat  manner.  Upon  any  mifkpplication 
or  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied,  any 
ttegWa  if^ltvyin^,  w  any  wtotig  done  td 
the  public  contrary  to  the  intentioa  of  this 
ad,  the  truftf^es  are  required  to  fet  on  foot 
and  profecute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in 
law  or  e^iflky,  provided  the  proTecution  be 
commenced  within  a  year  after  the  oU 

%^nr,  Oug^t  «Qt  l>road  ff?faeel8  t»  h$ 
required  t 
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C^nfideratimi  that  /upport  the  preeedingr 
Plan.  \ 


np  H  E  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this' 
•^  -  branch  of  {juWic  police,  are  nume- 
rous ;  fome  ena€ted  while  Scotland  was  a 
feparate  kingdom,  fome  after  its  union 
*rttfe  England. '  It  is'  hot '  t^e  ''purpofe  of 
this  eflay  to  enter  into  a  detail  df  the  va^ 
rious  regulations  eftablifhed  by  theff:  laws: 
they  are  generally  known  ;  and  in  the  late 
abridgement  of  our  ftatute-law,  they  are 
all  recapitulated  with  brevity  and  precifion. 
It  fliall  fufEce  curforily  to  obferve,  that  the 
a£ts  made  during  the  reigri  of  Charles  II. 
■rfcrm  the  gfbund-work  of  our  regulations 
concerning  highways :  the  later  adls  ^re 
little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  for- 
mer. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the 
Icgiflature,  that  highways  fliould  be  re- 
paired by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  huf- 
bandry  ;    and  accordingly,  the  fix  days 

annual 
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annual  Irfjour  is,  in  the  ftatutes  of  Charles 
II.  impofed  upon. them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  ta 
the  ftate  of :  Scotland .  at  that  peridd.  Du- 
ring the  laft  century,  we  bad  little  inland 
jcommerce  to  require  good  roads,  except 
that  of  corn  carried  to  maitet  j  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  in^pofe  upon 
hufbandmen  the  burden  of  repairing  high- 
ways^  ,Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
palling  the  whole  fummer  in  idlenefs,  un- 
lefs  when  called  lo  perform  perfonal  fer- 
vices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  land- 
lords, could  not  think  it  a  hafdfhip  tdhave 
fome  part  of  their  time  employed  in  ferr- 
ying themfelves  inftead  of  their  landlords^ 
.  That  annual  labour  upon  highways, 
limited  to  a  few  days,  Ihould  be  required 
from  men  in  that  condition,  appears  not 
unjuft.  And  why  may  we  not  fuppgfe  the 
legiflature  at  that  time  capable  of  fuch 
'enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method 
for  repairing  highways,  in  order  to  bring 
on  gradually  a  habit  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry  ?  But  the  condition  of  Scotland  at 
prefent  differs  widely  from  what  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  j  and  the  regula- 
tions; for  repairing  highways  which  were 
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t)i€A  prc^r,  Kave,  by  alteratioit  of  eir* 
cumftaacesi  become  both  imjaft  axi4  mexf> 
pedienu 

Unjoft  tbfy  have  become  in  o  high  dc«- 
gree.  Inland  commercey  which  b^iQ9  to 
flouriih  in  Scotland,  i»  greatly  pFomoted 
by  good  rpads  ;  and  every  dealeip,.  and  in- 
deed  every  traveller,  profits  by  tbeow  But 
no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good  roads 
Chan  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  com- 
monly called  cottars  ;  and  yet  thefe  chiefy 
are  burdened  with  the  reparation*  Such 
men,  at  the  fame  time  having  commonly 
many  children,  find  it  difRcult  to  fi^port 
their  families,  even  with  their  utmoft  in- 
duftry.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjufti, 
than  to  impofe  upon  fuch  men  an  annual 
tax  of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads, 
the  goodnefs  of  which  conmbutes  little  or 
nothing  to  their  convenience. 

Our.  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as 
well  as  unjufl:.  In  the  firfl:  place,  a  tax  of 
thl^  nature  difcourages  the  propagation  of 
children,  in  which  the  ftrengih  of  a  ftate 
confifts:  the  poor  labourer  ought  to  be 
encouraged  with  a  reward,  inftcad  of 
being  difcouraged  with  a  tax.     In  the  next 
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place;  cottars  calkd  out^  to  perform  th« 
ftatute-work,  obey  with  relu£tance,  and 
trifle  away  time  without  doing  any  thing, 
effeaual.  To  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
compel  fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to 
the  gentlemen  who  arQ  empowered  to  exe- 
cute the  law  :  they  cannot  punifh  with, 
rigour  or  firmnefs  men  who  have  fo  good 
reafon  to  decline  the  fervice:  they  arc 
foon  difgufted  with  being  tafkmafters,  and 
the  generality  defift  altogether,. 

Laws  concerning  private  property  arfe 
always  kept  in  obfervance  ;  and  they  ex- 
ecute themfelves,  as  is  commonly  expref-^. 
fed,  becaufe  there  are  always  a  multitude 
of  individuals   ftrongly  interefted  to  have  , 
them  executed*     But,    in   making   public 
laws,   the  great  diflSculty  has  ever  been, 
to  lay  down  effedual  meafures  for  putting 
them   in   execution  :    by  wh^t*  means  to 
make  fuch  laws  execute  themfelves,  is  one 
of  the  moft  intricate  problems  in  politics. 
Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  emi- 
nently defective  in  that  refped; :  and  ac* 
cordingly,   though  moft  of  them  have  ex- 
ifted   near  a  century,   they  never  have  at 
any  period  been  executed  to  any  extent.' 
Take  the  following  fpecimen,  among  ma* 
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tty  that  may  be  urged,  of  thit^  dekSt. 
Orerlieers  are  forced  into  the  fenrlce  ua« 
4er  a  penalty,  in  order  to  compel  the 
peafants  to  pcfform  faithfujly  theuf  fix 
days  labour.  To  hope  aiEiy  good  from  a 
relu&ant  over&er  fet  over  a  fet  of  reluSai^ 
labouroY,  is  a  fond  conceit :  it  is  much  i£ 
his  refentment  tempt  him  not  toencou-* 
rage  their  idlene&.  In  Tain  would  we 
expe^  that  any  overfeer,  without  a  iuit- 
able  reward,  will  exert  himfelf  in  promo* 
ting  the  work. 

To  remedy  the  hardihip  of  laying  the 
burden  of  reparation  upon  thofe  who  are 
leaft  able  and  Icaft  benefited,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  this  remedy  efiedual, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  plan* 
And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its^ 
different  views,  the  only  method  that  pro- 
mifes  fucoeft,  appeals  to  be  a  county-tax 
laid  upon  land  according  to  the  valuation, 
and  a  capitation*tax  on  the  inhabitants  of 
boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it 
ought  to  be  laid  :  and  the  law  will  exe- 
cute itfelf»  if  that  effe^  can  be  hoped  from 
any  public  law  :  effedual  meafures  are 
laid  down  for  levying  the  tax  ;  and,  if 

once 
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OQce  levied,  there  is  tu)  danger  of  its  being 
allowed  to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of 
the  coUedor,  fori  every  heritor  will  be  an- 
xious to  have  feme  part  employed  for  his 
benefit.  The  danger  will  rather  be  of  fac- 
tious difputes  about  the  diftribution.  This 
danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  prevented ; 
and,  it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  pof* 
fibly  grudge  a  tax,  that  toads  the  prefent 
generation  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
come  after  i  but  is  it  rational  to  grudge^ 
that  others  ihould  benefit  by  meafures  evi« 
dently  calculated  for  advancing  our  own 
intereft  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors 
of  a  fhire  were  to  concert  meafures  in 
common,  for  improving  their  lands  :  to 
make  good  roads  would  be  one  effc<flual 
meafure  ;  for,  fuppofing  their  reparation 
to  coft  L»  5600,  their  eftates  Would  be  bet- 
tered double  that  fum. 

To  conclude!  it  is  not  to  be  expeded 
that  any  regulations  concerning  high-ways^ 
or  concerning  any  branch  of  police,  cart 
be  fo  framed  as  to  pleafe  every  individuaL 
Wife  men  are  pradlicable  men,  to  ufe  an 
expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make 
conceffions,  in  order  to  promote  a  general 
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good,  if  without  fuch  conccffions  it  cannot 
be  obtained.  Better  far  to  have  a  good 
law,  though,  in  our  opinion,  defediive  in 
fome  articles,  than  to  have  no  law  at  all ; 
or,  which  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently  de- 
fedive,  unjuft,  and  inexpedient. 


FINIS. 
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